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It  is  important  that  the  friends  of  Public  Education  should  not 
forget  that  the  Revised  Code  embodies  a  compromise.  According  to 
the  terms  of  that  compromise,  its  provisions  were  to  be  regarded  as 
experimental,  all  or  part  of  which  were  to  be  suspended  or  modified, 
as  time  proved  its  friends  or  its  adversaries  to  be  correct  in  their 
estimate  of  its  effects.  According  also  to  those  terms  no  coup  cV  etat 
was  in  future  to  be  possible  ;  no  new  Minute  could  issue  from  the 
Council  Office  before  it  wis  laid  before  th@  public  view  upon  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

There  are  now  two  measures  recently  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  Council,  or  by  the  officials  that  act  in  its  name,  which  are  not 
only  absolute  in  their  character,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  New 
Minutes  rather  than  interpretations  of  the  Code,  but  in  the  opinion 
of  practical  men  mischievous  in  their  operation.  One  of  these 
measures  debars  schools  which  have  an  endowment  from  enjoying 
the  benefit  of  such  endowment.  If  this  rule  becomes  law,  not  only 
is  an  injury  inflicted  upon  the  school,  and  a  frustration  of  the 
intention  of  past  benevolence,  but  this  important  source  of  school 
support  must  not  be  looked  for  in  the  future. 

By  the  second  measure  those  Candidates  that  fail  to  pass  the 
examination  for  admission  at  the  Normal  Schools  are  practically 
excluded  altogether.  This  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  mistake, 
since  all  the  benefits  which  are  sought  for  by  such  a  regulation  are 
provided  by  other  means.  The  Council  Office  is  undoubtedly  justified 
in  securing  every  precaution  that  the  work  of  the  Training  College 
shall  not  be  waste*1      )on  students  proved  to  be  incapable  of  deriving 
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benefit  from  the  training  and  education  offered  them.  But  there  are 
other  ample  securities  afforded  by  the  various  examinations  and 
subsequent  school  inspections,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  subject  the 
Training  College  to  great  sacrifices  and  to  inflict  unnecessary  hard- 
ship upon  unsuccessful  pupil  teachers  (unsuccessful,  it  may  be,  for  no 
fault  of  their  own)  for  the  sake  of  one  safeguard,  when  there  are 
already  sufficient  without  it.  The  memorial  we  publish  in  this 
number  contains  an  enumeration  of  the  evils  complained  of,  and  the 
official  reply  points  out  an  advantage  which  this  regulation  secures, 
which  is  true ;  but  fails  to  show  that  the  advantage  is  in  any  degree 
commensurate  to  the  loss,  which  is  not  true. 


LECTURE    ROOM     NOTES.  —  No 


ACTS  OP  THE  APOSTLES. 


Chap.  viii.  This  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Church 
hy  Saul  (1 — 3) ;  its  planting  by  the  hand  of  Philip  in  Samaria  (4 — 12) ;  the 
mission  of  Peter  and  John  (14— 24)  ;  the  conversion  and  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian 
(25—40).  (1)  Samaria— the  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  church  according; 
to  ch.  i.,  8.  (3)  Hade  havoc-l\ke  a  wild  beast.  (4)  Prcachtng  the  word,  pro- 
claiming the  Gospel,  a  missionary  expression  used  here  for  the  first  time.  (5) 
Philip,  the  deacon,  not  one  of  the  twelve.  He  is  elsewhere  called  the  evangelist, 
and  in  ch.  xxi.  8,  we  hear  of  his  having  daughters  who  prophesied.  The  city 
Samaria  was  now  called  Sebaste  ;  probably  Sichem  is  meant,  which  was  of  greater 
importance.  (8)  Joy — caused  by  the  healing  of  the  sick  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel-  (9)  Simon — magic  arts  were  commonly  practised  in  the  East,  and  at  this- 
time  such  men  as  Simon  took  advantage  of  the  prevailing  expectation  of  some 
approaching  Deliverer.  He  is  regarded  by  the  early  Fathers  as  the  author  of 
Gnosticism.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  and  feeling  that 
his  influence  was  threatened,  and  convinced  that  Jesus  was  the  expected  One,  with 
an  intellectual  faith  he  was  baptised.  The  apostles  seem  to  have  refused  baptism  to 
none  who  professed  such  belief.  Simon  had  not  received  Christ  into  his  heart  as  a 
living  Saviour  whose  life  must  be  opened  out  in  his  own  heart.  His  object  was 
selfish  and  worldly,  and  upon  the  imposition  of  Philip's  hands  he  expected  the 
power  also  of  bestowing  the  supernatural  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (14)  Peter  and 
John.  The  sudden  spread  of  Christianity  out  of  Judea  into  Samaria  must  be 
owned  and  endorsed  by  the  Apostles,  for  Philip  who  had  converted  these  men  was 
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not  an  Apostle.  The  two  Apostles  were  therefore  sent  from  Jerusalem,  for  the  sake 
(a)  of  uniting  them  in  the  Apostolic  Fellowship,  and  (b)  of  conferring  the  extra- 
ordinary gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  (c)  of  reconciling  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  converts  of  Samaria,  and  removing  the  ancient  jealousies  between 
them.  Peter  is  selected,  because  to  him  helonged  the  office  of  opening  the  door  of 
the  new  kingdom,  as  already  to  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Gentiles  (ch.  %;),  so  now  to  the  Samaritans.  We  now  lose  sight  of  St.  John, 
though,  see  Galatians  ii.  9  (18)  Give  mc.—In  this  request  he  proved  that  he  had 
not  himself  received  the  inward  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (21)  Matter—  the  Gospel 
inheritance;  not  right — not  sincere  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  God  views  the  heart. 
(24)  There  was  conviction  of  his  sin,  but  no  real  repentance ;  so  was  it  with 
Balaam,  Pharoah,  and  Judas.  (26)  2  lie  angel—  rather  an  angel;  for  the  part  taken 
by  angels  in  the  first  introduction  of  the  Gospel  church,  see  v.  19  ;  x.  3,  22  ;  xii.  7; 
xxvii,  23 ;  and  Hebrews  i.  14.  Gaza-\r&s  situated  at  the  southernmost  part  of 
Canaan,  at  the  entrance  of  the  desert.  It  had  been  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
hut  was  still  a  strong  place  during  the  Syrian  wars,  and  helonged  now  to  Syria; 
desert—  should  be  applied  not  to  Gaza  but  to  way.  (27)  eunuch— as  in  the  con- 
version of  the  Samaritans,  race  was  to  be  no  obstacle,  so  in  this  example,  physical 
imperfection  as  in  Judaism  (Deut.  xxiii.  1)  was  no  bar  to  the  new  covenant.  (29) 
The  spirit— the  fin>t  instance  of  the  inner  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (33) 
i.e.,  "  He  was  taken  away  by  a  cruel  and  oppressive  judgment,  and  who  shall  declare 
the  wickedness  of  the  age  which  condemned  Him?"  From  this  text  of  Isaiah 
Philip  preached  Christ.  The  Ethiopian  believed  his  words,  and  upon,  the  profession 
of  tnat  belief  was  baptised.  (40)  Jzotus,  now  Ashdod,  one  of  the  Philistine  cities ; 
all  the  cities,  viz.,  Ekron,  Jamnia,  Joppa,  Apollonia,  and  perhaps  Lydda,  on  the 
road  to  Csesarea.  Casarea  (not  Csesarea  Philippi)  was  about  seventy  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  and  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Palestine.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
Procurators,  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  was  a  Roman  colony.  It  is  now  in 
ruins. 


THE    PHYSICS   OF   THE   EARTH— No:  III. 


The  Sea  is  no  less  full  of  wonders  than  the  land.  It  at  first  seems  remarkable  that 
so  much  of  the  surface  should  be  devoted  to  water.  Ocean  serves  not  only  as  the 
cheapest  highway,  but  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land  depends  upon  the  proportion  we 
have  to  the  water.  Let  us  see  this.  The  Sun  is  a  pumper  up  of  water— i.e.  he 
causes  water  to  turn  into  vapour-cloud.  The  great  supply  is  in  the  South  Hemisphere. 
There  millions  and  millions  of  gallons  of  water  are  pumped  up — carried  to  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  like  a  sponge  in  my  hand  over  this  basin,  where  coming  into 
contact  with  colder  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  become  condensed,  and  are  the  grand 
sources  of  the  mighty  rivers  of  the  New  World  nnd  our  own.  The  great  well- 
supply  of  all  this  is  the  torrid  zone — a  belt  of  ocean  that  encircles  the  earth,  3000 
miles  in  breadth,  from  which  the  sun  pumps  up  annually  no  less  than  1G  feet  of  water 
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in  depth.  And  here  comes  in  one  grand  use  of  the  atmosphere,— viz.,  to  evaporate 
water  enough  to  cover  the  earth  many  feet  deep  ;  to  transport  this  hody  of  water 
from  one  zone  to  another  ;  to, precipitate  it  just  at  right  times,  and  at  right  places, 
and  in  right  proportions.  Such  is  the  work  of  this  gigantic  machine  to  raise  up 
water  from  this  torrid  belt  or  circular  lake,  16  feet  deep,  3,000  miles  broad,  and 
24,000  miles  long  (or  round)  every  year. 

Now  we  begin  to  see  the  reason  for  the  exact  proportion  between  land  and  water. 
Had  there  been  a  change  in  this  proportion ,  had  there  been  more  water  on  the 
earth ;  moie  would  be  raised  in  vapour,  and  precipitated  in  rain,  and  an  alteration  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world  would  have  ensued.  As  it  is,  earth  and  ocean  and 
air  form  one  grand  complex  machinery,the  failure  of  one  wheel  orcog  or  compensating 
spring  would  have  ruined  the  adaptation  of  the  world  to  its  purpose,  and  all  this 
affords  the  most  beautiful  proof  of  the  unity  of  creation  and  the  refutation  of 
idolatry,  in  the  existence  of  One  omniscient  idea. 

Another  most  important  function  is  performed  by  the  joint  machinery,  by  the  Sea 
and  Air,  in  the  distribution  of  heat.  Let  us  see  this  also.  The  Sun  pumping  up  the 
water  in  the  shape  of  vapour,  stores  up  heat  in  that  vapour,  which  remains  latent 
until  the  air-sponge  is  squeezed.  The  clouds  travel  with  this  heat  until  they  come 
to  Northern  regions,  where  land  preponderates,  and  there  the  cold  squeezes  the  vapour, 
which,  as  it  passes  into  water,  gives  out  not  only  rain  but  heat,  aud  so  acting  as  heat- 
carriers,  the  clouds  temper  our  winter.  [Before  it  rains,  this  increase  of  temper- 
ature is  often  felt,  because  then  the  condensing  process  has  begun.]  But  more  than 
this,  the  clouds- are  the  great  compensators.  They  stand  between  the  Sun  and  Earth. 
At  night,  they  prevent  the  radiation  of  the  Earth's  heat  like  a  blanket ;  by  dag,  they 
keep  off  the  heat  like  a  shield.  At  one  time,  by  night,  the  clouds  spread  themselves 
out,  and  the  Earth  wraps  herself  up  as  with  a  cloak ;  and  at  another,  at  day  time, 
they  protect  the  land  from  drought,  like  a  parasol,  and  the  plants  from  being  scorched. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  spread  over  the  sea,  the  clouds  do  an  important  service, 
by  preventing  an  undue  evaporation. 

But  not  only  the  air,  but  the  waters  themselves  are  great  heat-carriers — sea- 
Pickfords.  There  is  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean  a  great  river  flowing,  larger  and 
mightier,  fuller  and  longer  than  the  Mississippi  or  the  Missouri,  and  its  volume 
1000  times  greater.  It  is  a  river  of  warm  water.  It  has  cold  water  for  its  banks, 
and  cold  water  for  its  bottom.  It  never  fails,  it  never  overflows.  You  know  that 
warmer  fluid  is  lighter  than  colder,  so  this  river  or  gulph-stream  has  been  well 
likened  to  hot-water  pipes.  A  cauldron  is  at  the  centre — the  water  heated  rises  and 
escapes  through  the  higher  pipes  traversing  the  rooms  of  a  house,  and  its  place 
becomes  supplied  by  cold  water  coming  in  by  the  lower.  This  gulph-stream  is  a 
majestic  warm  water  machine,  and  does  literally  the  same  work.  The  Gulph  of 
Mexico  is  the  cauldron  ;  the  furnace  is  torrid  zone  ;  the  gulph-stream  the  conducting 
pipes,  which  carry  heat  to  the  Nortli  Atlantic,  Great  Britain,  and  Western  Europe. 
The  pipes  give  out  the  heat,  which  heat  is  taken  up  by  the  winds,  and  conveyed  by 
the  westerly  winds  to  mitigate  the  severity  due  to  our  latitude.  Were  it  not  for  this 
heating  apparatus,  or  were  it  to  break  down  at  any  one  points-were  it  to  leak  haer 
into  the  Fanama,  and  allow -the  stream  to  pass  into  the  Pacific— or  were  it  to  touch 
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"the  Earth  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  being  cushioned  on  a  bed  of  cold  water — a  bad 
conductor — all  its  heat  would  be  either  conveyed  in  the  one  case  into  the  Pacific,  or 
would  be  abstracted  by  the  Earth,  and  lost  on  the  way  ;  and  then  the  soft  climate  of 
Britain  would  be  as  that  of  Labrador  or  Siberia.  As  it  is,  Newfoundland  is  bound 
with  ice  in  June,  though  2Q  lower  latitude.    They  get  there  the  return  polar  current. 

And  lastly,  let  us  look  to  the  wonders  of  Animal  life.  As  we  are  in  the  middle  of 
the  waters,  let  us  look  at  some  of  its  living  wonders.  You  know  that  the  steam  of 
milk  is  pure  water,  and  so  vapour  of  the  sea  is  not  sea  water,  but  pure  water.  During 
evaporation,  the  salt  is  left  behind.  Meanwhile,  the  clouds,  which  travel  far  away 
over  land  to  form  the  sources  of  rivers,  dissolve  fresh  salts,  and  go  back  to  the  sea 
charged  with  mineral  matter.  At  this  rate,  the  sea  would  become  overstocked  with  salts, 
and  the  question  is  what  becomes  of  them  ?  Let  the  vast  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific 
be  one  reply.  Myriads  of  little  insects  enjoying  life  take  the  dissolved  salts,  and 
with  them  build  up  the  material  of  the  rocks.  Myriads  of  these  little  marine 
architects  are  at  work,  and  have  been  at  work  for  myriads  of  ages,  elaborating  such 
islands  as  the  Bahamas.  Low  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  they  are  at  work- 
there  they  extract  the  salts  of  the  sea,  and  convert  them  for  their  own  purposes 
into  solid  rock — they  cannot  travel  for  more  food,  and  so  the  currents  bring  it  to  their 
doors.  By  these  processes  they  turn  salt  water  into  fresh,  fresh  is  lighter,  but  the 
top  surface,  from  which  the  winds  have  extracted  the  fresh  by  evaporation,  of  course 
become  specifically  heavier.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  mighty  boisterous 
winds  and  the  little  Pacific  insect  play  into  each  other's  hands — the  one  adding  to 
the  salts  (so  to  speak),  the  other  abstracting  them.  The  top  stratum  is  thus  speci- 
fically heavier,  and  the  lower  stratum  lighter,  and  so  a  current  sets  in.  Does  not  this 
shew  nature  grand  in  the  simplicity  of  means  ?  "When  the  little  architect  makes  the 
lower  stratum  lighter,  and  the  top  by  descending  and  mingling  with  them  are  made 
lighter  too,  and  this  operation  is  extended  for  thousand!  of  miles  at  the  sea-bottom, 
as  they  extract  millions  of  tons  held  in  solution,  currents  set  in  from  colder 
Polar  regions;  and  so  to  this  little  insect,  scarcely  capable  of  motion,  do  we  owe  not 
only  a  wonderful  compensating  power  in  the  economy  of  Ocean  producing  a 
constant  flow  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  —  not  only  the  creation  of  vast 
mountains  which  one  day  shall  be  uplifted  to  form  new  islands  and  a  new  landscape, 
but  we  owe  also  the  great  ocean  currents  from  the  Polar  regions,  the  ability  to  move 
which  the  powerful  winds  must  envy. 

We  have  not  time  to  speak  of  the  wondrous  life  of  Ocean.  We  are  believers  in 
deep  Ocean  life.  It  lias  been  thought  thai  the  pressure  below  a  certain  point  wou'd 
not  consist  with  life.  It  is  true  that  you  and  I  if  put  down  suddenly  100  fathoms 
below  the  surface  of  the  sea  would  come  up  a  batter'd  pancake— but  why  are  the 
little  empty  shells  noteru-hi  d  ?  Leeause  the  same  pressure,  however  strong  it  be,  is 
exerted  inside  aud  out,  and  on  every  tide.  Empty  bottles,  corked,  let  down  come  up 
with  their  corks  thrust  in,  but  if  the  same  water  was  inside  as  well  as  outside,  that 
result  would  not  occur.  And  so  the  beautifully  organised  s'ar-IMi,  adapted  to  the 
deep  water  life  has  been  dredged  up  Its  ancestors  were  some  p;lgnni-i'.ilhcrs 
who  migrated  there  and  became  gradually  acclimated.  And  as  su,in  as  these 
creatures  have  been  brought  up  to  the  surface  of  the  Ocean,  they  became  subjected 
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to  just  the  counter  process  that  we  should  if  submerged,  i  e.,  pressure  from  within, 
and  so  they  just  moved  to  prove  themselves  alive  and  the  fact  of  a  deep  sea  life,  but 
they  only  moved  and  died — all  honour  to  them— martyrs  a»s  they  were  to  science. 


EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS  AND  PROGRESS  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


THE  MADRAS  SYSTEM.— IY. 


Its  Organization. 

Dr.  Bell  regarded  organization  as  the  prime  instrument  for  obtaining  attention 
and  exertion.  Nor  can  he  be  said  to  have  attached  too  much^importance  to  it.  For 
the  objects  organization  aims  to  secure  are  the  constant  'employment,  efficient 
instruction,  and  moral  control  of  every  child.  And  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
means  of  promoting  these  apart  from  the  direct  act  of  instruction,  because  children 
have  a  love  of  activity,  are  so  affected  by  novelty,  hava  so  little  power  of  continuous 
attention,  and  have  so  many  temptations  to  neglect  their  work,  that  unless  stimulated 
continually  to  activity  and  exertion,  through  the  power  of  the  master  to  act  on  many 
points  at  once,  the  work  of  the  school  will  not  go  on. 

The  first  feature. of  the  Madras  organization  is  its  being  monitorial.  In  other 
words,  the  teaching  and  management  of  the  school  were  entrusted  to  such  as  were 
yet  learners,  selected  for  their  several  offices  according  as  they  showed  an  aptitude  to 
teach  or  to  manage.  The  primary  organization  embraced  five  officers,  tutors, 
assistants,  teachers,  sub  -ushers,  and  ushers.  The  tutor  had  one  child  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  his  lessons,  all  the  children  of  one  class  becoming  the  tutors  of  the 
next  class  below.  The  assistants  had  charge  of  a  class.  They  were  overlookers 
and  examiners.  They  kept  the  children  at  their  less'ons  when  with  their  tutors,  and 
examined  them  in  class  after  their  lessons  were  prepared.  The  teachers  had  the 
charge  of  two  or  three  classes.  It  was  their  business  to  take  each,  class  in  turn, 
examining  and  stimulating  both  assistants  and  tutors.  The  sub-ushers  were  charge- 
able with  the  order  and  general  arrangements,  with  the  supply  of  books  and  slates; 
and  they  were  expected  to  report  to  the  usher  the  names  of  such  children  as  they 
could  not  control.  The  duties  of  the  usher  were  to  conduct  all  the  changes  of  the 
school,  to  act  as  a  sort  of  general  superintendent,  and  to  take  the  names  of  all  such 
as  continued  disorderly  after  they  had  been  reported  by  the  sub-ushers.  These 
officers  were  to  prevent  the  too  frequent  appearance  of  the  master  in  matters  of 
discipline  and  general  management,  it  being  thought  that  as  "Familiarity  breeds 
contempt,"  his  authority  would  be  more  efficient  when  he  did  appear. 

At  a  later  period  the  doctor  somewhat  modified  this  plan. ^Tutors  disappear,  and 
to  each  class  is  appointed  a  teacher  and  an  assistant,  the  office  of  the  latter  being 
simply  to  keep  order. 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  monitorial  ageacy  was  of  two  kinds— soma  were  charged 
with  matters  of  order  and  arrangement,  others  with  teaching.  Hence  it  must  be 
obvious  that  any  charges,  against  the  one,  or  advantages  attributed  to  it,  do  not 
necessarily  hold  in  the  case  of  the  other.  The  advantages  of  the  monitorial 
system  over  the  individual  system  which  it  displaced  are  obvious.  It  made  provision 
for  stimulating  iuto  activity  at  a  number  of  points  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  con- 
verted the  schoolroom  from  a  scene  of  idleness  and  mischief  into  one  of  healthy 
excitement.  The  investing  so  many  with  offices  in  connection  with  the  order  of  the 
school,  enlisted  their  co-operation,  and  became  also  a-  means  of  influencing  their 
companions,  at  the  same  time  that  the  regular  discharge  of  periodical  duties  tended 
to  form  habits  which  would  be  of  service  to  th^ra  in  later  life.  For  employing 
monitors  as  teachers  it  was  argued  that  they  are  better  qualified  to  impart  in- 
struction to  each  other,  from  their  greater  sympathy,  and  from  their  understanding 
each  other's  style  and  language.  This  may  be  admitted  where  the  object  sought  is 
merely  a  mechanical  one,  or  mere  memoritor  or  fact  teaching — and  no  wise  teacher 
will  refuse  to  avail  himself  of  such  services  as  they  can  render.  But  the  limits  of 
their  power  should  be  well  under-tood.  They  can  instruct  but  not  educate.  They 
want  that  knowledge  of  mind,  that  influence  of  character,  and  those  diversified 
attainments  which  are  necessary  to  enable  the  teacher  to  develope  the  mind  and 
build  up  the  character  of  the  children.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  monitorial 
teaching — and,  in  fact,  that  on  which  it  is  chiefly  grounded — is  that  those  who  have 
but  recently  learnt  a  thing,  are  better  able  to  teach  it,  from  remembering  what  were 
their  own  difficulties.  Now  to  this  reason  very  little  weight  must  be  attached.  For, 
first,  the  difficulty  experienced  by  one  child  in  learning  a  thins  is  not  always  the 
difficulty  of  another.  And  second,  it  seems  absurd  to  say  that  one  who  has  just 
learnt  is  better  able  to  teach  than  he  who,  having  been  teaching  for  years,  is 
acquainted  with  all  the  difficulties  and  the  mode  of  removing  or  avoiding  them. 

The  second  feature  of  the  Madras  organization  was  its  classification.  It  con- 
sisted of  large  classes  formed  into  hollow  squares,  and  was  based  upon  reading  only. 
Such  an  arraugement  exists  yet  in  many  schools.  It  is  thought,  by  its  advocates, 
superior  to  haviug  separate  classifications  for  each  subject,  fiom  the  more  intimate 
relation  which  thus  subsists  between  the  class  and  its  teacher,  and  the  greater 
responsibility  of  the  latter  for  the  progress  of  the  children.  But  apart  from  the 
injustice  of  retarding  by  school  arrangements  the  progress  of  a  child  in  an  essential 
subject  because  he  is  backward  in  another,  as  the  reading  classification — even  when 
there  are  different  bases  of  classification,  embraces  the  greatest  portion  of  school 
time,  there  is  sufficient  room  to  hold  one  teacher  responsible  for  the  gcueral  conduct 
and  character.  Besides  there  is  great  advantage,  where  the  subjects  differ,  in 
bringing  children  under  the  action  of  several  minds,  and  of  throwing  them  iuto 
competition  with  others  than  tflose  they  ordiuarily  associate  with. 

Bell  adopted  the  system  of  large  classes,  though  unfavourable  to  each  individual 
being  called  upon  with  that  frequency  which  the  elementary  subjects  require, 
because  he  would  be  more  likely,  having  fewer  classes,  to  get  good  teachers.  He 
.also  thought  that  large  classes  call  forth  superior  emulation,  and  with  fewer  classes 
the  master's  supervision  would  he  more  effective.    To  keep  his  classes  on  compotiug 
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terms,  without  which  emulation  would  he  impossible,  when  a  hoy  kept  uniform!} 
near  the  head  or  foot  of  his  class,  he  was  removed  to  the  next  above  or  below. 

The  third  feaue  of  the  Ma.'ras  organization  was  the  arrangements  of  the  school 
room.  The  objects  to  be  se  ured  in  this  part  of  organization  are  effective  superin- 
tendence, combined  with  such  isolation  of  the  classes  as  will  prevent  one  class 
interfering  in  any  way  with  the  efficiency  of  another. 

Dr.  Bell  doubtless  too!c  his  whole  organization  from  the  parade  ground.  The 
arrangement  into  1  ollow  squares,  the  gradation  and  subordination  of  officers,  the 
platform,  the  precision  of  the  mechanical  movements  directed  and  controlled 
through  subordinate  agency,  are  all  suggestions  of  that  military  organization  with. 
which  his  duties  as  chaplain  at  Madras  made  him  familiar. 

(To  be  continued) 


ON  ERRORS  IN   SPEAKING  AND  WRITING. 


My  first  remark  shall  be,  on  the  trick  now  so  universal  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
bf  coming  in  some  quarters  common  among  us  in  England,  of  leaving  out  the  "  u  "  in 
the  termination  "our";  writing  honor,  favor,  neighbor,  Savior,  &c.  Now  the 
objection  to  this  is  not  only  that  it  makes  ver)  ugly  words,  totally  unlike  anything  in 
the  English  language  before,  but  that  it  obliterates  all  trace  of  the  derivation  and 
history  of  the  word.  It  is  true  that  honor  and  favor  are  derived  originally  from 
Latin  words  spelt  exactly  the  same  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  we  did  not  get  them  direct 
from  the  Latin,  but  through  the  French  forms,  which  ended  in  "  eur."  Sometimes, 
words  come  through  as  many  as  three  steps  before  they  reach  us — 
*'  'Twas  Greek  at  first ;  that  Greek  was  Latin  made  : 
That  Latin,  French;  that  French  to  English  straid." 

Lay  and  lie  seem  not  yet  to  be  settled.  Few  things  are  more  absurd  than  the 
confusion  of  these  two  words. 

To  lay  is  a  verb  active  transitive  ;  a  hen  lays  egss.  To  lie  is  a  verb  neuter  ;  a 
sluggard  lies  in  bed.  Whenever  the  veib  lay  occurs,  something  must  be  supplied 
after  it ;  the  proper  rejoinder  to  "  Sir,  there  it  lays,"  would  be  "  lays  what  f"  The 
reason  of  the  confusion  has  been,  that  the  past  tense  6f  the  neuter  verb  lie  is  lay, 
looking  very  like  part  of  the  active  verb  :  "  I  lay  in  bed  this  morning."  But  this, 
again,  is  perverted  into  lai  ',  which  belongs  to  the  other  verb. 

There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  occasionally  felt  about  the  apostrophe  which  marks 
the  genitive  case  singular.  One  not  uncommonly  se»s  outside  an  inn  that  "fly's" 
and  '*  gig's  "  are  to  be  let.  In  a  country  town,  blessed  with  more  than  one  railway, 
I  have  seen  an  omnibus  with  lt  railway  station's  "  painted  in  emblazonry  on  itj 
side. 

"  Sanitary"  and"  Sanatory"  are  but  just  beginning  to  be  rightly  understood. 
"  Sanitary"  from"  sanitas"  Latin  ftr  soundness  or  health,  means  appertaining  ta 
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health  ;  "  sanatory"  from  sano,  to  cure,  means  appertaining  to  healing  or  curinj. 
"  The  town  is  in  such  a  bad  sanitary  condition,  that  some  sanatory  measures  must 
be  undertaken." 

First  and  foremost  let  me  notice  that  worst  of  faults,  the  leaving  out  where  it 
ought  to  be,  and  puttiug  in  where  it  ought  not  to  be.  the  aspirate.  This  is  a 
vulgarism  not  confined  to  this  or  that  province  of  England,  nor  especially  prevalent 
in  one  county  or  another,  hut  common  throughout  England  to  persons  of  low  breed- 
ing and  inferior  education,  principally  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  Nothing  so 
surely  stamps  a  man  as  below  the  mark  in  intelligence,  self-respect,  and  energy,  as 
this  unfortunate  habit ;  in  intelligence,  because,  if  he  were  but  moderately  keen  in 
perception,  he  would  see  how  it  marks  him  ;  in  self-respect  and  energy,  because,  if 
he  had  these,  he  would  long  ago  have  set  to  work  and  cured  it.  Hundreds  of  stories 
are  current  about  the  absurd  consecnunces  of  this  vulgarism.  You  perhaps  have 
heard  of  the  barber  who,  while  operating  on  a  gentleman,  expressed  his  opinion 
that,  after  all,  the  cholera  was  in  the  "hair."  "Then,"  observed  the  customer, 
" you  ought  to  be  very  careful  what  brushes  you  use."  "Oh,  Sir,"  replied  the 
barber,  laughing,  "  I  did'nt  mean  the  air  of  the  ed,  but  the  hair  of  thehatmosjakcre." 

I  have  known  cases  where  the  fault  has  been  thoroughly  eradicated,  at  the  cost,  it 
is  true,  of  considerable  pains  and  diligence.  Rut  there  are  certain  words  with  regard 
to  which  the  bad  habit  lingers  in  persons  not  otherwis  liable  to  it.  We  still  some- 
times, even  in  good  society,  hear  "  ospital"  "  erb"  and  "umble,"  — all  of  them  very 
offensive,  hut  the  last  of  them  by  far  the  worst. 

The  English  Prayer-book  has  at  once  settled  the  pronouueiation  of  this  word  for 
us,  by  causing  us  to  give  to  God  our  "humble  and  hearty  thanks"  in  the  general 
thanksgiving.  Umble  and  hearty  no  man  can  pronounce  without  a  pain  in  his 
throat;  and  "  umblanarty  "  lie  certainly  never  was  meant  to  say;  durable  and  Aearty 
is  the  only  pronouueiation  which  will  suite  the  alliterative  style  of  the  prayer,  which 
has  in  it,  '•  not  only  with  our  lips,  but  in  our  lices.'7  If  it  be  urged  that  we  have 
"  an  humble  and  contrite  heart,"  I  answer,  so  have  we  "  the  strength  of  "  an  horse ;" 
but  no  one  supposes  that  we  were  meant  to  say  "  a  norss."  The  following  are  even 
more  decisive :  "  holy  and  humble  men  of  heart ;"  "  thy  humble  servants,"  not  thine. 
And  the  cmestion  is  again  settled  in  our  times,  by  the  satire  of  Dickens  in  "  David 
Copperfield."  "I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  the  umblest  person  going,"  said  Uriah 
Heep,  modestly,  "  let  the  other  be  who  he  may.  My  mother  is  likewise  a  very  umble 
person.  We  live  in  an  umble  abode,  Master  Copperfield,  but  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for.     My  father's  former  calling  was  umble,  he  was  a  sexton." 

Be  simple,  be  unaffected,  be  honest  in  your  speaking  and  writing.  Never  use  a 
long  word  where  a  short  will  do.  Call  a  spade  a  spade,  not  a  well-known  oblong 
instrument  of  manual  husbandry  ;  let  home  be  home,  not  a  residence;  a  place  a 
place,  not  a  locality  ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  Where  a  short  word  will  do,  you  always 
lose  by  using  a  long  one.  You  lose  in  clearness  ;  you  lose  in  honest  expression  of 
your  meaning  ;  and,  in  the  estimation  of  men  who  are  qualified  to  judge,  you  lose  in 
reputation  for  ability.  The  only  true  way  to  shine,  even  in  this  false  world,  is  to  be 
modest  and  unassuming.  Falsehood  may  be  a  very  thick  crust,  but,  in  the  course  of 
time,  truth  will  find  a  place  to  break  through.     Elegauce  of  language  may  not  be  in 
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the  power  of  all  of  us,  but  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  are.  Write  much  as 
you  would  speak  ;  speak  as  you  think.  If  with  your  inferiors,  speak  no  coarser  than 
usual ;  if  with  your  superiors,  no  finer.  Be  what  you  say  :  and,  within  the  rules  of 
prudence,  say  what  you  are." — Bean  Alford. 


OPERATION  OF  THE  MINUTE  DATED  19th  MAY,  1863. 


The  Minute  of  19th  May,  1863,  issued  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  after  cancelling  Articles  136  and  137  of  the 
Revised  Code,  directs  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  paragraph  to  Article  52  (d),  that 
the  Annual  Grant  paid  to  any  Endowed  School  shall  be  reduced  "  by  the  amount  of 
any  annual  Endowment." 

Various  Statistics  respecting  the  Endowed  Schools  of  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle,  and 
more  especially  such  of  them  :*s  have  received  Annual  Grants,  have  been  collected 
(under  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese),  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  Minute  in  question,  in  the  Counties  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland. 

Some  extracts  from  theseJStatistics  have  been  circulated,  and  the  following  state- 
ments deseive  especial  attention  at  this  moment. 

"  From  Returns  furnished  by  18  Schools  in  receipt  of  Annual  Grants,  it  appears 
that  in  10  of  the  number,  the  first  Annual  Grant  under  the  provisions  of  the  Revised 
Code  has  been  received.  In  these  instances  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  last  Annual 
Grant  paid  uuder  the  Old  Code,  after  deducting  the  Certificate  Grant,  was  £322  14s. 
8d.  The  amount  of  Grant  under  the  operation  of  the  Revised  Code  has  been 
£376  8s.  lOd.  The  operation  of  the  Minute  of  19th  May,  had  it  been  in  force, 
would  have  reduced  this  amount  to  £87  15s.  lid.,  that  is,  would  have  withdrawn 
£288  12s.  lid.,  from  the  Grant  to  which  the  Managers  of  these  Schools  considered 
themselves  entitled  under  the  original  regulations  of  the  Revised  Code.  Of  the  18 
Schools,  8  will  entirely  lose  their  Annual  Grant,  in  the  aggregate  €181  14-s.  8d.,  the 
aggregate  of  their  voluntary  subscriptions  being  £103  10s.  The  Minute  of  19th  May, 
1863,  will,  in  fact,  totally  and  at  once  sever  all  beneficial  connection  between  these 
Schools  (educating  758  children),  and  the  Committee  of  Council.  They  will  receive 
no  pecuniary  advantage  from  Inspection,  and  will  have  their  efficiency  destroyed 
owing  to  curtailed  funds ;  while  H.M.  Inspector  will  be  powerless  to  impose  any 
penalty  for  non-observance  of  the  Articles  of  the  Code,  as  he  will  be  unable  to  advise 
a  reductiou  from  a  Grant  which  will  be  no  longer  in  existence. 

"  Besides  the  total  withdrawal  for  the  future  of  the  Annual  Grant  from  the 
8  Schools  above  mentioned,  the  School-funds  will  be  materially  lowered  in  very  many 
other  instances  by  the  deduction  of  the  Endowments.  The  Managers  will,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  deficiency  of  Income,  be  utterly  unable  to  meet  the  expenditure 
required  by  the  Code  in  keeping  up  their  staff  of  Teachers,  and  the  general  efficiency 
of  their  Schools.    They  will  thus  become  liable  to  further  reductions,  by  way  of  fine, 
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from  their  lessened  Grants,  and  will  practically  entirely  lose  even  these  diminished 
amounts.  Deprived  of  the  chief  means  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  earn  Govern- 
ment aid,  the  Schools  will  first  be  reduced  to  poverty,  and  then  be  punished  for  being 
poor. 

"  Various  arguments  have  been  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  Minute  of 
19th  May.  It  has  been  stated  that — the  Aid  of  a  Parliamentary  Grant  is  uncalled 
for,  where  other  funds  designed  for  educational  purposes  are  available.  Setting 
aside  the  fact  that  Government  aid  is  designed  to  be  supplemental  to,  and  not  in  lieu 
of  other  funds,  the  avowed  principle  of  the  Revised  Code,  '  payment  for  results,' is 
altogether  ignored  by  the  Minute  of  19th  May,  1863,  in  the  case  of  Endowed  Schools ; 
and  the  Annual  Grant  is  reduced  or  altogether  withheld,  simply  because  their  funds 
have  a  particular  origin.  Income  arising  from  subscriptions,  even  if  much  larger  in 
amount,  is  untouched  by  its  operations.  That — it  is  necessary  to  ease  the  Educational 
Department.  Admitting  the  fact  of  the  necessity,  the  formation  and  growth  of  a 
Public  Department  can  furnish  no  just  plea  for  the  appropriation  for  its  benefit,  of 
the  private  property,  first  of  the  Donors,  and  subsequently  of  those  Teachers  to  whom 
they  transferred  it.  The  Managers  of  Endowed  Schools  are  rarely  a  Corporation 
having  certain  funds  under  their  own  disposal,  but  are  simply  Trustees  for  the  Teacher 
who  is  their  cestui  que  trust.  It  is  with  this  Trust  Property  that  the  Minute 
arbitrarily  interferes.  Viewed  in  this  light,  and  remembering  the  connection  of  these 
Schools  with  the  Church  of  England,  the  Minute  of  19th  May  will  aiforda  dangerous 
precedent.  That — Managers  of  Endowed  Schools  will  have  a  superjluous  amount 
of  funds  at  their  disposal.  It  has  been  stated  in  Parliament,  that  the  addition  of  an 
Annual  Grant,  to  School-pence,  Voluntary  Subscriptions,  and  theproceedsof  Endow- 
ment will  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Managers  a  sum  exceeding  Thirty  Shillings  per 
child.  The  selection  of  this  amount  would  appear  to  have  arisen  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  late  Article  136  of  the  Code.  The  only  value  of  the  statement  as  an 
argument  in  relation  to  the  Minute  of  19th  May  is,  that  it  shows  how  little  the 
subject  has  been  considered  by  some  of  its  defenders.  In  fact,  the  average  sum  per 
child  in  the  hands  of  the  Managers  of  such  Schools  in  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle  is  only 
£1  3s.  llfd. ;  their  average  loss  by  the  Minute  of  19th  May  will  be  5s.  8-jd.,  and  the 
average  sum  left  per  child  after  its  operation  will  be  only  18s.  3d.  That— Managers 
of  Endowed  Schools  have  no  more  right  to  complain  of  the  operation  of  the  Minute, 
than  other  Managers  have  who  receive  no  Government  aid  at  all.  A  district,  such 
as  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle,  contributing  its  quota  of  payment  to  those  taxes  out  of 
which  the  Education  Grant  arises,  naturally  expects  to  share  in  its  benefit.  It  is 
necessary  in  order  to  this,  that  its  Schools  should  comply  with  certain  conditions. 
By  the  liberality  of  various  Benefactors,  and  by  the  efforts  and  energy  of  their 
Managers,  some  Schools  have  be<  n  able  to  fulfil  the  stipulated  requirements ;  but, 
when  their  Managers  seek  the  aid  promised  under  the  principle  laid  down,  they  are 
met  with  a  practical  refusal.  Not  because  the  requirements  are  unfulfilled,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Schools  with  which  they  are  unfairly  compared,  but  because  the  ground 
is  shifted  into  an  inquiry  as  to  how  it  was  able  to  be  done.  That—  Endowments  are 
a  discouragement  to  Voluntary  Subscriptions.  How  far  this  is  the  case  in  the 
Diocese  of  Carlisle  has  been  seen  by  the  statemeut,  already  made,  of  the  donations  to 
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various  Schools  by  yet  living  Donors,  of  £1,830.  These  Endowments  themselves 
have  been  entirely  voluntary,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  Subscription, 
made,  with  a  knowledge  of  surrounding  circumstances,  under  the  form  of  a  security 
for  the  payment  of  the  Teacher.  Yet  the  steps  taken  to  insure  the  continuance  of 
this  Voluntary  Subscription  will,  under  the  Minute,  be  the  cause  of  its  becoming 
valueless.  The  Endowments  in  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle  take  the  place  of  a  Sub- 
scription-list which  would,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  district,  be  otherwise  un- 
obtainable. The  best  stimulus  to  the  support  of  a  School  will  be  found  in  its  general 
efficiency,  and  not  in  the  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  portion  of  its  funds  as  to  reduce 
it  to  helpless  poverty.  That— the  possession  of  an  Endowment  gives  a  School  an 
unfair  advantage  over  another  less  favourably  circumstanced.  This  argument 
will  apply  equally  to  any  School,  which  owing  to  any  accident  is  in  a  mora 
advantageous  position  than  another.  But  as  no  Minute  has  appeared  to  equalise  the 
Subscription  lists  of  Schools  in  wealthy  and  poverty-stricken  districts  as  a  preliminary 
to  a  Grant,  the  principle  cannot  with  fairness  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Endowments. 


(gtaeatwnal  Intelligent*. 


Boston,  23rd  January,  1864. 
Sir, — In  reply  to  H.  N»,  of  Wordsley,  I  wish  to  inform  him  that  I  used  his  own 
expression,  "  a  casual  observer,"  in  matters  referring  to  the  Revised  Code.  As 
payments  for  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  average  attendance  and  drawing  are  not, 
in  some  schools,  now  made  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  (of  which  fact  H.  N.  appears 
to  be  entirely  ignorant),  it  was  impossible  to  give  all  the  particulars  required  by  the 
Associated  Body  when  I  forwarded  to  you  the  statement  respecting  the  drawing — 
and  even  now  I  cannot  give  anything  additional.  I  shall  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
trouble  you  with  any  further  correspondence  on  this  subject  and  remain, 

Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

W.  G. 


LETTER  SENT  TO   COMMITTEE   OE   COUNCIL  IN   ANSWER  TO  THEIR  LETTER 
OE   13ni   NOVEMBER,  1863: 

Whitelands  Training  School, 
27th  January,  1864. 

Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  of  bringing  under  the  notice  of  the  Council  of  White- 
lands  your  circular  of  the  13th  November  last,  and  I  am  instructed  to  state  that  they 
were  not  prepared  for  the  interpretation  which  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  have  put  upon  Section  6  in  the  Minute  of  21st  March,  1863, 
and  the  less  so  for  the  following  considerations  : — 

The  persons  who  are  to  be  included  in  estimating  the  Grants  to  be  made  by  their 
Lordships  to  the  Training  Schools  are  defined  in  paragraph  6  of  section  1  as  teachers 
trained  during  two  years  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  period  of  prob;  ton  in 
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accordance  with  section  73  of  the  Revised  Code,  or  have  been  reported  hy  the  proper 
department  to  have  completed  a  like  period  of  good  service  as  elementary  teicher  in 
the  Schools,  descrihed  in  paragraph  b  2. 

In  your  letter  of  the  13th  November  it  is  conceded  that  students  who,  having  failed 
to  pass  the  examination  for  admission,  have  nevertheless  been  admitted  into  training, 
may  be  examined  at  the  end  of  their  first  and  second  years  and  become  certifi- 
cated teachers,  and  should  they  thus  succeed  in  being  classed,  and  pass  their  proba- 
tion in  an  Elementary  School,  tbe  Council  of  Whitelands  submit  that  they  come 
within  the  description  of  teachers  to  be  included  in  the  Estimates  for  Grants  under 
section  1  of  the  Minute  of  21st  March. 

Eurther,  it  appears  Inconsistent  to  state  that  students  who  have  failed  at  the  pre- 
liminary examinations  may  become  teachers  after  successful  training,  but  can  bring 
no  Grants  to  those  by  whom  that  successful  training  has  been  conducted. 

On  the  arguments  employed  by  their  Lordships  to  explain  this  interpretation  of 
the  Minute  of  21st  March,  the  Council  of  Whitelands  must  be  permitted  to  remark 
that  the  reason  for  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Minute  of  21st  March  are  stated 
in  the  preamble  to  that  Minute  to  be  "  to  limit  support  from  the  public  funds  to  the 
proved  demands  for  trained  teachers,  and  to  promote  the  training  of  teachers  during 
two  years." 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  secured  by  the  period  of  probation  required,  and  the 
second  by  the  limitation  of  the  Grant  to  teachers  trained  for  two  years,  and  neither 
object  will  be  influenced  by  the  interpretation  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  6th. 
section.  » 

The  Revised  Code  was  framed  with  a  view  to  limiting  the  Grant  of  Public  Monies 
to  the  ascertained  results  of  teaching,  whether  in  Elementary  or  Normal  Schools. 
If  the  result  sought  for  in  the  Training  School  is  produced,  the  public  money  is 
earned. 

It  is  suggested  by  their  Lordships  that  "  It  by  no  means  follows  that  every  student 
who  passed  an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  year,  and  who  teaches 
a  cla>s  without  conspicuous  failure  in  the  presence  of  an  Inspector,  has  profited 
equally  in  acquiring  professional  aptitude  by  residence  in  a  Normal  Scool." 

The  Council  of  Whitelands  must  be  allowed  to  remark  that  they  cannot  think  the 
scecurity  afforded  by  inspection  is  sufficiently  estimated  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
described.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  further  probation  of  two  years  con- 
tinucus'y  passed  in  the  same  Parish  School,  and  favourably  reported  on  by  other 
Inspectors,  would  afford  ample  proof  of  the  ability  of  the  teachers  to  conduct  and 
govern  a  School, 

The  Council  of  Whitelands  venture  to  submit  their  views  to   their  Lordships,  as 
they  are  constrained  to  differ  with  them,  both  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  Minute 
of  21st  March,  and  on  some  of  the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  supported. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

HARRY  BABER, 

Chaplain  and  Secretary. 
To  the  Secretary,  Committee  of  Counci!, 
Council  Ollicc.  Whitehall. 
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COPY   OF  ANSWER  RETURNED  BY  THE   COMMITTEE    OE   COUNCIL    TO  THE   LETTER 
OF  THE   WHITELANDS   COUNCIL,  DATED   27TH   JANUARY,   1864: 

Education  Department,  Privy  Council  Office,  Downing  Street, 
London,  S.W.,  9th  February,  1864. 
Rev.  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  I  am  directed  to  state  that 
my  Lords  are  at  all  times  ready  to  give  their  best  attention  to  such  observations  upon 
their  measures  as  the  Council  of  Whitelands,  which  lias  so  long  and  so  efficiently 
co-operated  with  tbeir  Lordships,  may  see  reason  to  offer. 

It  appears  to  my  Lords  in  the  present  instance  that,  while  ^the  Council  of  White- 
lands  has  correctly  indicated  how  many  other  securities,  besides  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  admission  into  Normal  Schools,  are  provided  by  the  Minute  of  21st 
March,  1863,  it  has  adduced  nothing  directly  to  shew  that  such  an  examination  is 
superfluous. 

The  beneficial  influence  is  obvious  which  such  au  examination  must  exert  upon  the 
pupil  teachers  from  whom  the  great  body  of  students  is  supplied  ;  and  its  influence 
upon  the  work  to  be  done  within  the  Normal  Schools  themselves  may  be  estimated 
by  reflecting  upon  the  inaptitude  for  training  of  those  candidates  who  cannot  pass  it, 
and  upon  their  interference  with  the  training  of  better  students. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

R.  R.  VY.  LIiNGEN. 
Rev.  H.  Baber. 


BATH   DEANERY   SCHOOLMASTERS'   AND   SCHOOLMISTRESSES'   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Members  of  this  Association  held  their  Half-yearly  Meeting  on  the  22nd  of 
January,  at  Triuity  School,  under  the  presidency  of  H.  D.  Shrine,  Esq.  After  the 
-disposal  of  the  usual  preliminary  busiuess,  a  Lecture  was  delivered  by  J.  C.  Buck- 
master,  Esq.,  (from  the  South  Kensington  Museum,)  on  the  importance  of  Elemen- 
tary Science  as  a  branch  of  education.  The  lecturer  having  explaiued  the  nature  of 
the  Parliamentary  graut  for  aiding  instruction  in  elementary  science,  dwelt  on  tlte 
importance  of  Schoolmasters  forming  classes  from  their  town  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  rudiments  of  science,  especially  botany  and  natural  history,  which 
were  most  adapted  to  the  habits  and  capacities  of  the  children  generally  attending 
our  elementary  schools.  In  the  discussion  which  resulted  from  the  lecture,  the  im- 
portance of  the  subjects  was  generally  admitted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unani- 
mously awarded  to  Mr.  Buckmaster  for  his  able  and  interesting  address. 

At  four  o'clock  the  members  retired  to  the  lower  school  roum,  where  dinner  was 
laid  out,  and  in  the  evening,  the  magio  lautern  belonging  to  the  Association  was 
exhibited.  An  excellent  tea  was  afterwards  partaken  of,  which  had  been  provided 
through  the  liberality  of  the  President  of  the  Association. 
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ftotitts  at  ^0oks. 


The  Grade  Lesson  Books.  Standard  VI.  By  E.  T.  Stevens  and  C.  Hole. 
Longman  and  Co.  Accepting  the  principle  of  construction  adopted  in  this  series  of 
reading  books,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  Laving  been  well  put  together.  Sure  we 
are  that  they  will  be  very  popular  with  school  children.  The  only  drawback  is,  that 
all  the  best'stories  will  soon  be  known  by  rote,  which  will,  of  course,  spoil  their  use- 
fulness as  reading  lessons.  This  objectiuu,  however,  applies  to  all  the  reading  books 
published  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  revised  code,  though  in  a  lesser  degree  to 
this  series,  than  to  some  others  that  we  have  seen. 

A  Manual  of  Phonography  or  Writing  by  Sound .  Eleventh  Edition.  By  Isaac 
Pitman.  P.  Pitman,  Paternoster  Row.  To  persons  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  a 
knowledge  of  some  kind  of  shorthand  becomes  almost  a  necessity.  Amongst  the 
candidates  for  popular  favour,  Mr.  Pitman's  system  occupies  a  front-rank  place.  The 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  it  has  had  to  surmount,  it  has  nevertheless 
reached  the  eleventh  edition,  is  proof  sufficient  of  its  containing  in  itself  recommeud- 
able  characteristics  of  a  high  order. 

One  Thot4sand  Algebraical  Tests,  specially  adapted,  by  a  novel  arrangement,  for 
Examination  Purposes,  but  also  suited  for  general  use  in  Schools.  By  Thomas  S. 
Cayzer.  Griffith  and  Farran. — The  method  in  this  book  is  the  same  as  that  adopted 
by  the  Author  in  his  "  Arithmetical  Tests."  These  Algebraical  tests  will  be  found 
to  be  of  considerable  value  to  those  persons  who  are  engaged  in  this  department  of 
instruction,  and  there  is  an  unusual  freshness  about  them,  on  account  of  the  majority 
having  been  selected  from  recent  German  and  French  Handbook*. 

Pleasant  Hours,  an  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  Amusement  and  Instructive 
Reading.  National  Society's  Depository,  Westminster. — Young  England,  Devoted 
to  the  Amusfment  and  Instruction  of  the  Educated  Youth  of  the  British  Empire. 
Tweedie. — We  class  these  two  serials  together,  because  they  have  the  same  object  in 
view — to  supply  a  pure  and  profitable  literature  for  the  young.  It  is  encouraging  to 
find  the  public  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  deep  importance  of  the  character  of  our 
cheap  literature.  We  think  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  and  all  praise  and  encouragement  are  due  to  those  who,  in  any  way, 
are  striving  to  counterast  the  baneful  influence  of  that  part  of  our  literature,  which 
is  cheap  but  poisonous.  Both  these  serials  are  good  in  matter  and  beautiful  in 
illustration,  but  the  advantage  lies  on  the  side  of  Pleasant  Hours,  on  account  of  its 
low  price.  We  again,  as  we  have  frequently  done  btfore,  pray  our  readers  to  do  all 
that  is  in  their  power  to  do,  to  supplant  the  pernicious  serials  by  introducing  those  that 
are  pure  in  morals  aud  better  fitted  to  supply  instructive  reading. 

The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Magazine.  (New  Series.)  Partridge  and 
Co. — A  good  book  on  a  good  subject.  Both  the  matter  and  the  illustrations  are 
superior  in  character,  and  make  this  temperance  serial  worthy  the  support  of  all 
persons  interested  in  the  temperance  movement. 
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Sir, — The  variety  of  results  obtained  by  New  Code  examinations,  as  shown  in  the 
"  Papers"  of  last  month,  would  be  most  surprising,  were  it  not  well  known  that  the 
particular  modes  in  which  these  results  have  been  obtained,  are  no  less  various. 

In  some  instances  a  large  school  has  been  examined,  with  the  assistance  of  its 
pupil  teachers,  in  three  hours,  while  another  of  a  similar  size  has  required  the  greater 
part  of  two  days.  The  word  failure  is  practically  interpreted  very  differently. 
Sometimes,  in  reading,  the  child  has  been  allowed  a  second  trial,  and  in  arithmetic 
(Grade  I.)  adding  and  substracting  up  to  20  has  baen  the  test,  instead  of  the  less 
difficult  one  required  by  the  Code.  In  some  cases  paper  work  has  been  altogether 
dispensed  with,  much  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  school  so  favoured. 

These  aud  other  such  inconsistences  must  necessarily  sometimes  affect  schools 
unfavourably  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  may  also  injure  the  reputation  of 
some  teachers  by  means  of  the  invidious  comparisons  they  give  occasion  for. 
1  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

"  DOUGLAS." 


§mml  &mmmtm\\  ul  Hernial  St|ojoljsf. 
fiferistmas,   1863. 


Eirst  Y ear.— Males. 


GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper. 


You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section.  Acting 
Teachers  may  confine  themselves  to  the  questions  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*). 

Every  Candidate  is  required  to  paraphrase  one  passage  and  to  do  the  parsing  in 
Section  III. 


Section  I. 
*1.  Give  the  rules  for  forming  the  comparatives  and  superlatives  of  adjectives  and 
participles. 

2.  Give  examples  of  reflective  and  indefinite  pronouns,  constructing  sentences  to 
illustrate  their  use. 

3.  Define  adverb.    Shew  by  examples  how  adverbs  are  used.     Parse  fully  the 
words  in  the  second  of  these  two  sentences,  "  Will  you  consent  ?     Yes  ;  certainly** 
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Section  II. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  coucord  in  grammar  ?    In  what  parts  of  speech  do  we  find 
grammatical  concord  in  English  ? 

2.  What  are  the  three  Latin  concords  ?  and  how  far  are  the  same  rules  true  in 
English  ? 

*3.  What  is  meant  by  an  auxiliary  verb  ?     Make  out  a  list  of  English  auxiliaries. 
Write  out  the  conjunctive  mood  of  rhonco,  in  the  passive  voice. 
Section  III. 
1.  Expand  the  following  passage  in  paraphrase  : 

"  He  had  felt  the  power 
Of  nature,  and  already  was  prepared 
By  his  intense  conceptions,  to  receive 
Deeply  the  lesson  deep  of  love  which  he, 
Whom  nature,  by  whatever  means,  has  taught 
To  feel  intensely,  cannot  but  receive." 
*2.  Give  a  condensed  paraphrase  of  the  following  passage  : 
"  In  his  steady  course, 
No  piteous  revolutions  had  he  felt, 
No  wild  varieties  of  joy  and  grief. 
Unoccupied  by  sorrow  of  its  own, 
His  heart  lay  open ;  and,  by  nature  tuned 
And  constant  disposition  of  his  thoughts 
To  sympathy  with  man,  he  was  alive 
To  all  that  was  enjoyed  tvhere'er  he  went. 
And  all  that  was  endured  ;  for,  in  himself 
Happy,  and  quiet  in  his  cheerfulness, 
He  had  no  painful  pressure  from  without 
That  made  him  turn  aside  from  wretchedness 
With  coward  fears.     He  could  aj/lrd  to  suffer 
With  those  whom  he  saw  suffer.     Hence  it  came 
That  i;i  our  best  experience  lie  was  rich, 
And  in  the  wisdom  of  our  daily  life." 
*  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

Section  IV. 
1.  Re-write  in  the  order  of  prose  this  passage,  without  changing  the  wcrds  but 
altering  the  grammatical  form,  and  supplying  additional  words,  when  neccessary  : 
"  Oh  !  many  are  the  Poets  that  are  sown 
By  Nature;  men  endowed  with  highest  gifts 
The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine; 
Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse, 
(Which,  in  the  docile  season  of  their  youth, 
It  was  denied  them  to  acquire,  through  lack 
Of  culture  and  the  inspiring  aid  of  books, 
Or  haply  by  a  temper  too  severe, 
Or  a  nice  backwardness  afraid  of  shame), 
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Nor  having  e'er,  as  life  advanced,  been  led 
By  circumstances  to  take  unto  the  height 
The  measure  of  themselves,  these  favoured  Beings, 
All  but  a  scattered  few,  live  out  their  time, 
Husbanding  that  which  they  possess  within, 
And  go  to  the  grave,  unthought  of." 
2.  Eill  up  the  blanks  in  these  lines  : 

"  So  framed  ;  and  such  his  life 

Who  now,  with  no  a  staff, 

The  prized  of  toils, 

cottage-bench  limbs, 

Screened  sun.     Supine  lay,. 

eyes  drowsiness  half  shut, 

The  breezy  elms  above 

Dappling        face.  not  heard 

Of  steps,  and  shade 

Unnoticed  I  stand  some  space." 

Section  V. 

*  1.  Make  notes  on  any  grammatical  peculiarities  in  this  passage  ; 

"  The  Poets  in  their  elegies  and  songs 
Lamenting  the  de-arted,  call  the  groves, 
They  call  upon  the  hills  and  streams,  to  mourn, 
And  senseless  rocks  ;  nor  idly  ;  for  they  speak, 
In  these  their  invocations,  with  a  voice 
Obedient  to  the  strong  creative  power 
Of  human  passion.     Sympathies  there  are 
More  tranquil,  yet  perhaps  of  kindred  birth, 
That  steal  upon  the  meditative  mind, 
And  grow  with  thought." 
What  are  the  ideas  related  or  qualified  by  these  words — call,  obedient,  that  ? 
The  word  call  is  used  in  two  ways.     Give  instances  of  a  similar  use  of  some  other 
word. 

2.  Analyse  this  passage  :  , 

"  To  him  most  pleasant  who  on  soft  cool  moss 
Extends  his  careless  limbs  along  the  front 
Of  some  huge  cave,  whose  rocky  ceiling  casts 
A  twilight  of  its  own,  an  ample  shade, 
..  Where  the  wren  warbles,  while  the  dreaming  maD, 
Half  conscious  of  the  soothing  melody, 
With  side-long  eye  looks  out  upon  the  scene, 
By  power  of  that  impending  covert,  thrown 
To  finer  distance." 

Section  "VI. 

*  Write  in  prose,  not  exceeding  eight  lines,  the  story  of  Margaret,  as  told  by 
Wanderer. 


the 
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MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 


First  and  Second  Years. 


Twenty  Minutes  allowed  for  this  Paper. 

You  are  to  enter  the  answer  in  the  space  (  )  left  for  it,  after  each  question. 

Nothing  is  to  be  written  on  this  paper  except  the  particulars  required  in  the  above 

table,  and  the  answers  to  the  questions  below.  No  erasures  or  alterations  are- 
permitted.    They  will  be  marked  as  errors. 


1.  ([17 +23] +  8)  +  21  +  37  +  11-4  =  *;  (x  +  5)  x  7  +  2  - 

17  =  (  ). 

2.  695  articles  at  2s.  6d.  each  =  (  ). 

3.  724  articles  at  17s.  6d.  each  =  (  ). 

4.  1,280  articles  at  9fd.  each  =  (  ). 

5.  5794225  ~  25  =  (  ). 

6.  4897675  -=-  125  =  (  ). 

7.  364  articles  at  £l  12s.  6d.  each  =  (  ), 

8.  '243  =  (  ). 

9.  416  articles  at  19s.  9d.  each  ==  (  ). 

10.  19367  articles  at  lojd.  each  =  (  ). 

11.  Square  root  of  28900  =  (  ). 

12.  Square  root  of  2209  =  (  ). 

13.  43280  articles  at  15s.  lOd.  =  (  ). 

14.  Five  per  cent,  on  £317  10s.  =  (  ). 

15.  Five  per  cent,  on  £169  17s.  6d.  =  (  ). 

16.  Four  per  cent,  on  £225  6s.  3d.  =  (  ). 

17.  Four  per  cent,  on  £578  15s.  =  (  ). 

18.  Find  a  fourth  proportional  to  117,256,63  =  (  ). 

19.  *x  n  X  ft  X  tO=s<  ). 

20.  True  discount  for  one  year  at  four  per  cent,  per  annum  on  £263  18s. 

21.  True  discount  for  one  year  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum  on  £639  10s.  9d. 

=  (  )• 

22.  What  is  the  least  number  which,  multiplied  by  464,  gives  a  perfect 

square  ?     (  ). 

23.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  5,  9,  21,  30  (  ). 

24.  Find  the  value  of  364-83  x  3  x  7  (  ). 


ARITHMETIC. 


Two  hours  and  a  half  allowed  for  this  Paper. 

You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  Question  in  each  of  the  first  five 
Sections.  Acting  Teachers  taking  the  Papers  of  the  first  year  may  confine  them- 
selves to  the  Questions  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*). 

The  solution  must  in  every  instance  be  given  at  full  length.  A  correct  answer, 
if  unaccompanied  by  the  solution,  or  not  obtained  by  a  clear  method,  will  be 
considered  of  no  value. 
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Section  I. 
*1.  Find  the  value  of 

(2346784  x   53 -f- 583)  +  (107298 -M8  x  79). 

2.  The  annual  deaths  in  a  town  being  1  in  45,  in  the  country  1  in  50,  in  how- 
many  years  will  the  number  of  deaths  out  of  18,675  persons,  living  in  the  town, 
and  79,250  persons  living  in  the  country,  amount  to  10,000  ? 

3.  Find  the  least  common  multiple  of  225,  255,  289,  1023,  and  4095, 

Section  II. 
*1.  Simplify 

31         9         12        if        4  —  3± 

2.  What  number  is  that  from  which  if  you  deduct  f  —  |  and  to  the  remainder 
add  the  quotient  of  ,«T  divided  by  5£,  the  sum  will  be  iff  4-  10  ^\. 

3.  Find  the  sum  of  the  greatest  and  least  of  the  fractions  x\,  i|,  J|(  §; 
the  sum  of  the  other  two ;  and  the  difference  of  these  sums. 

Section  III. 
*1.  If  29,040  copies  of  a  paper  be  printed,  each  copy  consisting  of  3  sheets,  and 
each  sheet  3|  feet  long  by  2  feet  broad,  how  many  acres  will  the  edition  cover  ? 

2.  If  A  can  do  as  much  work  in  5  hours  as  B  can  do  in  6  hours,  or  as  C  can  do 
in  9  hours,  how  long  will  it  take  C  to  complete  a  piece  01  work  one  half  of  which 
has  been  done  by  A  working  12  hours  and  J3  'working  24  hours  ? 

3.  Find  in  inches  and  fractions  of  an  inch  the  value  of  -000355]  136  of  a  mile,' 
and  give  reasons  for  the  process  employed. 

Section  IV. 
•1.  Multiply  $  of  -175  by  -285714,  and  divide  the  result  by  -00425. 
2.  Reduce  f  of  16s.  4£d.  to  the  decimal  of  £1  9s.  10£d. 

3.  Is  it  better  to  inve.t  in  3  per  cent,  stock  at  83J,  or  in  shares  at  £233  each,  on 
which  a  dividend  of  £7  13s.  4d.  is  paid  annually  ?     If  you  have  £1000  in  the  three 
per  cents,  and  exchange  it  into  the  other  security,  what  difference  will  it  make  in 
your  income  ? 

Section  V. 
.   *1.  Explain,  as  for  children,  the  method  of  practice,  and  apply  it  to  find  the  value 
of  2  tons  7  cwt.  1  qr.  15  lbs.  at  £1  3s.  4Jd.  per  cwt. 

2.  Explain  the  method  of  equation  of  payments.  Apply  the  method  to  this 
question.  Sugar  is  composed  of  49*856  per  cent,  oxygen,  43*265  per  cent,  carbon, 
and  the  remainder  is  hydrogen.  How  many  pounds  weight  of  each  of  these 
materials  will  there  be  in  one  ton  of  sugar  ? 

3.  Explain  the  method  of  extracting  the  square  root,  and  apply  it  to  obtaining 
the  square  root  of  .§'2°-4. 

Section  VI. 

For  candidates  taking  the  Papers  of  the  second  year  (only).    Four  Questions  may 
be  answered. 

1.  A  bill  of  £894  is  drawn  on  Feb.  16th,  1860,  at  7  month's  date  ;  what  will  be 
the  immediate  discount  at  5  per  cent.  ?  and  what  will  the  discount  be  on  the  1st 
June,  1860  ? 

2.  The  exchange  between  London  and  Frankfort  is  11  florins  52  kreutzers  for  the 
£  sterling;  the  exchange  between  Paris  and  Frankfort  is  20  francs  for  9  florins  20 
kreutzers.  What  is  the  exchange  between  London  and  Paris  ?  (1  florin  =  60 
kreutzers.) 

3.  A  merchant  has  teas  worth  4s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  per  pound  respectively,  which 
he  mixes  in  the  proportion  of  2  lbs.  of  the  former  to  1  Jb.  of  the  latter,  and  sells 
the  mixture  at  4s.  4d.  per  lb.     What  does  he  gain  or  lose  per  cent.  ? 
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4.  A  tank,  which  is  circular  and  eight  feet  in  depth,  contains  10,000  gallons, 
■what  is  its  diameter  ? 

5.  The  income  tax  being  7d.  in  the  £,  a  person  has  to  pay  £63  less  than  when 
the  tax  was  lid.  although  his  income  has  decreased  by  £300.     What  was  it  at  first? 

6.  In  a  cricket  match  a  certain  number  of  the  players  make  147  runs  among 
them,  in  another  match  the  same  players  increased  by  2  make  234  runs,  the  average 
•of  each  being  5  more  in  the  second  case  than  in  the  first.  Pind  the  averages  and 
the  number  of  plavers. 

7.  Multiply  3-456789  by  107-34163.  The  result  is  required  correct  to  5  places 
of  decimals  only,  and  no  more  figures  are  to  be  used  than  are  necessary  to  secure 

this  result. 


ECONOMY. 


Fikst  and  Second  Years. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper. 


You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  Question  in  each  Section.  Acting 
Teachers  taking  the  Papers  of  the  first  year  may  confine  themselves  to  the 
Questions  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*). 


Section   I. 
*  Write  notes  for  a  lesson  to  children  on  cleanliness— of  person — of  clothps — and 
of  dwellings. 

Section  II. 
1.  What  are  the  common  precautious  to  betaken  to  secure  the  healthiness  of  a 
dwelling? 

*2.  Explain  why  good  ventilation  is  necessary  ?    How  do  the  effects  of  defective 
ve  ntilation  shew  themselves  in  a  school — on  the  teacher,  and  on  the  children  ? 
Section  III. 

1.  What  are  the  ordinary  means  of  procuring  artificial  light  ?  State  the  advan- 
tages of  each — the  sources  whence  they  are  severally  procured — aud^  the  processes 
the  materials  must  undergo  before  they  are  fit  for  use. 

2.  What  are  the  principal  substances  used  for  food  ?  What  is  the  special  necessity 
for  each  ?    How  are  they  severally  best  prepared  P 

Section  IV. 

*1.  What  are  the  uses  of  common  salt?  Whence  is  it  procured?  In  what 
manufactures  is  it  employed  ?     What  is  its  composition  ? 

2.  What  are  the   sources  whence  are  procured  the  materials  with  which  we  are 
clothed  ?    Give  a  particular  account  of  the  manufacture  of  any  one  of  them. 
Section   V; 

*1.  What  are  'taxes'?  How  are  they  collected?  Mention  the  different  kinds 
of  tax  which  we  pay. 

2.  What  are  •  rates  '  ?     Distinguish  them  from  taxes.    How  are  they  expended  ? 
What  benefits  ought  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  to  derive  from  their  payment? 
Section  VI. 

1.  What  are  '  wages  '  ?  What  is  the  source  of  a  farmer's  profit?  What  are  the 
chief  items  of  his  outlay  ? 

*2.  What  is  a  '  Savings  Bank '  ?  How  can  the  managers  afford  to  give  interest 
on  deposits,  and  repay  than  afterwards?  What  provision  has  lately  been  made  bj 
Government  to  give  greater  facilities  and  greater  security  to  depositors  ? 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper 


You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section.    Acting 
Teachers  may  confine  themselves  to  the  questions  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*). 


Section  I. 
Draw  a  map  of  the  Northern  coast  of  Africa  ;  or  of 
Italy ;  or  of 
^Scotland. 
N.B.— Places  must  not  he  indicated  by  letters  or  figures,  referring  to  a  list  of  names 
at  the  side,  but  the  names  Ihemselves  must  be  inserted  in  the  map. 
Section  II. 
*  Describe  the  coast  line  of  the  Baltic  Sea  ;  or 
The  river  system  of  Germany  ;  or 
The  area  drained  by  the  river  Trent. 
Section  III. 
_  *1.  Give  the  limits,  chief  towns,  and  principal  productions  of  the  English  Colonies 
in  South  Africa. 

2.  Describe  particularly  the  course  of  the  Nile.  What  is  the  cause  of  its  annual 
rise,  and  what  are  the  effects  of  its  overflow  ?  What  are  the  chief  vegetable  pro- 
duction of  Egypt  ? 

Section  IV. 
*1.  What  are  the  islands  which  may  be  classed  with  the  African  continent  ?     Men- 
tion their  government,  and  chief  productions. 

2.  What  are  the  chief  military  and  political  events  in  the  history  of  the  North 
coast  of  Africa  since  1800  ? 

Section  V. 
*1  *  What  other  British  settlements  are  there  in  Africa,  besides  the  Cape  Colony  ? 
Give  the  chief  articles  of  export  from  each. 

2.  Mention  the  names  of  the  chief  African  explorers,  with  the  districts  which  they 
have  visited.     What  progress  has  heen  made  very  lately  in  African  discovery  ? 

3.  What  animals  are  peculiar  to  Africa  ?  How  is  ivory  obtaiued  ?  What  is  the 
annual  value  of  this  article  of  commerce  ? 

Section  VI. 
*Make  notes  on  the  following  passage,  supposing  you  were  to  give  a  lesson  on  it  to 
a  class: — 

"  The  Alps  stretch  quite  through  Switzerland  into  the  large  country  called  Ger- 
many, which  fills  up  the  middle  of  Europe.  They  reach  also  into  France  and  Italy* 
and  divide  Switzerland  from  those  countries.  All  the  highest  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  which  often  reflects  the  most  beautiful  colours. 
Sometimes  the  light  shines  upon  them  so  that  they  seem  to  be  bathed  in  gold  ;  at 
other  times,  when  the  sun  is  setting,  the  snow  looks  as  if  it  were  of  the  softest  rose- 
colour.  The  greatest  beds  of  ice  are  called  glaciers :  some  of  them  are  tolerably 
smooth  upon  the  top,  but  others  are  made  up  of  high  ridges  and  deep  cracks  between 
them,  as  if  the  sea  had  been  suddenly  frozen  in  a  great  storm,  with  all  its  waves  lifted 
up.  The  glaciers  are,  in  fact,  great  frozen  rivers,  moving  very  slowly  but  continually 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  carrying  rocks  and  stones  with  them  to  the 
plain.  Their  lower  part  reaches  down  to  the  fields  and  orchards,  and  ends  in  a 
muddy  river,  fed  continually  by  the  melting  ice." 
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f  fee  (gntotomcnt  |Tlinxttc. 


Mr.  Lowe  has  renewed  his  attack  upon  the  endowed  schools.  That 
gentleman  was  born  a  warrior,  and  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
British  bull-dog.  There  is,  no  doubt,  something  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  his  plan  of  reducing  the  public  grant  to  an  endowed  school  to  the 
extent  of  the  annual  endowment.  These  grants  are  primarily- 
intended  to  excite  voluntary  benevolence  ;  and  endowments  are 
sometimes  not  only  dead  weights  upon  such  benevolence,  but  work 
injuriously  to  the  interests  of  the  school.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
argued  that  to  mulct  a  school  of  the  benefit  of  its  endowment  is  to 
nullify  the  intention  of  benefactors,  and  to  repress  benevolence  now 
and  at  all  future  times.  In  the  case  of  the  Carlisle  schools,  it  was 
shewn  how  disastrous  the  effect  would  be  of  the  Minute  upon  a  very 
large  number  of  schools  in  that  diocese.  Mr.  Lowe  replied,  and 
brought,  as  of  old,  the  help  of  the  Times  to  back  him.  But  whether 
they  or  their  antagonists  had  the  best  of  the  argument,  it  is  enough 
to  know  that  the  verdict  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  distinctly 
against  Mr.  Lowe.  A  large  majority  of  the  House  were  so  evidently 
prepared  to  compel  Mr.  Lowe  to  rescind  his  measure,  that  he  made  a 
show  of  yielding  with  good  grace.  He  accepted  the  motion,  and 
promised  to  bring  in  a  minute  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Mr.  Lowe,  however,  has  peculiar  tactics  of  his  own.  The  Ee- 
revised  Code  as  it  now  stands,  the  Minute  which  dealt  a  blow  to  the 
Normal  Schools,  are  specimens  of  a  policy  which  carries  its  own  way 
under  the  plea  of  concession  to  the  opposition  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Let  our  readers  examine  the  New  Education  Minute 
which  we  publish  in  this  number,  and  determine  how  far  it  is  a  ful- 
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fillment  of  the  promise  made  to  Mr.  Adderley-  We  are  not  now- 
concerned  with  the  merits  of  the  original  dispute.  Mr.  Lowe  or  Mr. 
Adderley  may  be  right,  but  we  protest  against  these  renewed  attempts 
on  the  part  of  a  statesman  to  defy  the  expressed  opinions  of  the 
Legislature  under  the  pretence  of  deference  to  its  will. 


NOTES   ON  SCKIPTURE  NAMES. 
[Fourth  Paper.] 


ASSYRIAN  AND  BABYLONIAN  NAMES. 
Pul.  2  Kings  xv.  14-20;  1  Chron.  v.  26.  For  some  unknown: 
reason,  the  Hebrew  form  of  this  name  appears  to  have  been  con- 
tracted by  the  Jews,  as  no  other  Assyrian  name,  either  in  the  Scrip- 
tures or  in  the  cuneitic  inscriptions,  "  consists  of  a  single  element." 
The  Septuagint,  "Photos"  or  " ' Phaloch,"  is  not  very  unlike  Iva-lusli 
or  Vul-lush,  1;he  name  of  a  king  who  reigned  at  Calah  from  about 
800  B.C.  to  750,  and  who  has  been  generally  identified  with  the 
Biblical  Pul.  The  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  seem  to  have  been 
tributary  for  a  considerable  period  to  the  Assyrians ;  but  on  the 
accession  of  Menahem,  he  attempted  to  regain  the  independence  of 
his  country  by  withholding  the  tribute,  and  wresting  from  them,  for 
a  short  time  the  territory  near  the  Euphrates.  On  Pul's  advance 
against  him  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  Menahem  submitted,  ancL 
paid  a  heavy  ransom  of  a  thousand  talents  of  silver.  Professor- 
Rawlinson  says,  in  a  recent  coummunication  (January  11th,  1864,)  • 
"  The  meaning  of  the  name  which  has  been  read  Phalluhha,  or 
Vulluhlta  (and  also  as  Vul-lush,  Iva-lush,  Hulilchhhus,  Yavia-zala- 
IclmiSy  &c,  &c),  is,  I  think,  absolutely  unknown.  All  that  can  be  said 
of  it  is,  that  the  first  element  is  the  name  of  the  god  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  second  and  third  are  monograms  of  which  we  do  not 
know  the  meaning  or  the  sound.  M.  Oppert,  however,  ventures  to 
translate  the  name,  which  he  reads  as  Hu-likh-lchus,  "  Let  Hit, 
prophesy."  Idkh-lchus  is  the  optative  of  Nechesh,  "  vaticinari,>  (to- 
prophesy).  M.  Oppert,*however,  does  not  identify  this  name  with 
Pul.  He  thinks  that  the  Assyrian  form  of  Pul  was  P«l-ya,  and 
that  the  meaning  was  "  my  son  ;"  though  "  my  son"  ought  rather  to 
be  written  Pal-ya  I  doubt,  myself,  whether  Pul  could  have  been  an- 
Assyrian — the  name  is  so  unlike  all  Assyrian  names." 
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Sam'gar-Ne'bo.  Jerem.  xxxix.  3.  Perhaps  Persian,  Sword  of 
Nebo.  A  Babylonian  commander,  present  at  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, B.C.  588.  Compare  the  title  Syf-ood-DowZa,  i.e.,  sword  of  the 
state,  assumed  by  Mahmood,  of  Ghuznee,  A-I).  998 : — also  Seif-min 
Soynf  Allah,  ie.,  one  of  the  swords  of  God,  given  to  Khaled  after 
the  battle  of  Muta  in  Syria- 

Sar'gon.  Isai.  xx.  1.  Sar-gina,  True  King — Dr.  Edward  Hincks. 
A  further  explanation  of  this  name  is  given  by  Dr.  Hincks  in  Jones' 
Proper  Names  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  p.  316 ;  London, 
1856,  S.  Bagster  and  Sons :  viz.,  "  The  true  king  (or  sure  or  faithful 
king),  written  Sar-gina.  It  is  in  a  Mesopotamian  language,  not 
resembling  the  Assyrian  or  Hebrew ;  but  the  roots  are  many  of 
them  common  to  this,  or  similar.  The  Assyrian  translation  of  this 
name  was  Sarru-hinu — the  roots  being  Sharar  and  Kim."  Sargon 
was  a  great  conqueror,  a  builder  of  cities,  and  "  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  the  Assyrian  palaces."  See  a  very  able  and  copious 
account  of  his  achievements,  by  Professor  Eawlinson,  in  Dr.  Smith's 
Dictionary,  Yol.  III.,  p.  1142.  Sargon  is  now  rendered,  "  the 
established  king,"  or  according  to  Sir  H.  C.  Eawlinson,  iC  the  king 
establishes,"  or  "  established  by  the  king."  (Five  Great  Monarchies, 
Vol.  II.,  p.  538.) 

$eft-?iach'e-rib.  2  Kings  xviii.  13,  &c.  The  monumental,  or 
original  form  of  this  name  was  read  by  Dr.  Hincks,  Tsin-cikhi-irrib, 
which  signifies  "  Tsin  [the  Moon-god]  has  multiplied  brethren:" 
Journal  of  Sac.  Int.,  July,  1854,  p.  398.  Although  Sennacherib  was 
the  son  and  successor  of  Sargon,  the  meaning  of  his  name  is  thought 
to  be  an  "indication  that  he'was  not  the  first  born  of  his  father." 
Dr.  Smith's  Die,  Vol.  III.,  p.  1195.  The  first  named  work  contains 
an  elaborate  paper  on  the  chronology  of  the  reigns  of  Sargon  and 
Sennacherib ;  and  the  latter  two  long  and  deeply  interesting  accounts 
of  their  achievements.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Tsin,  or  Sin,  the 
name  of  the  Moon-god,  is  only  found  in  one  Biblical  name,  but  often 
occurs  as  an  element  in  the  names  of  Chaldean  and  Assyrian  kings, 
during  several  hundreds  of  years  :  e.  g.,  Professor  Rawlinson  mentions 
Arid-Sin,  B.C.  1910;  Naram  Shi,  B.C.  1750;  Sm-shada,  B.C.  1700; 
Rim -sin,  and  ZvLT-sin  ;  and  shows  the  great  estimation  in  which  this 
god  was  held.  (Five  Great  Monarchies,  pp.  207-211.)  Our  author 
also  observes,  "Few  deities  appear  to  have  been  worshipped  with 
such  constancy  by  the  Chaldean  kings.     His  great  temple  at  Ur  was  , 
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begun  by  Urukh,  and  finished  by  his  son  Ilgi — the  two  most  ancient 
of  all  the  monarchs.  Later  in  the  series,  we  find  him  in  snch  honor 
that  every  king's  name  during  some  centuries,  comprises  the  name 
of  the  Moon-god  in  it.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Chaldean  power, 
he  is  again  in  high  repute.  Nebuchadnezzar  mentions  him  with 
honor,  and  Nabonidus,  the  last  native  monarch,  restores  his  shrine  at 
Ur,  and  accumulates  upon  him  the  most  high-sounding  titles."  (Ibid, 
p.  158.)    See  also  explanation  of  Sharezer,  or  San-asar. 

Shal-ma-ne'ser.  2  Kings  xvii.  3;  xviii.  9.  Dr.  Hincks  says,  "  Sal- 
man-Asur  as  I  now  read  the  name,  must  mean  '  Asstjk.  is  full  of 
peace,  or  welcome,  or,  perhaps,  perfect.  Dr.  Oppert,  I  understand, 
considers  Salman  to  be  itself  a  divine  name,  signifying  the  same  god 
as  Nisroch ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  this.  It  is  true  that  the 
character  which  denotes  \  god'  sometimes  precedes  Salman,  but  I 
should  then  translate  it,  '  is  the  peaceful  or  perfect  god.'  #  *  *  * 
The  former  part  of  it  might  be  called  a  synonym  of  Solomon." 
(Communicated,  Feb.  21st,  1862.)  The  root  slialam,  peaceable,  or 
perfect,  appears  to  have  been  common  to  the  Hebrew  and  Assyrian 
languages.  And  hence,  in  the  list  of  the  Assyrian  kings  of  the  first 
empire,  we  find  the  names  Shalma-bar  and  Shalmanu-bar ;  the  latter 
king  is  said  to  have  founded  the  central  palace  at  Nimrud.  (Kind's 
Cyclop.,  New  Ed.,  pp.  248  and  252.)  But  the  earliest  use  of  this 
word  as  part  of  a  compound  name  occurs  nearly  300  years  earlier, 
amongst  the  Hebrews,  than  the  Assyrian  Shalma,  in  the  name  of 
the  fourth  king,  Shalma-bar,  or  &halma,-rish.  For  on  the  departure 
from  Egypt,  B.C.  1491,  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  who  led  a 
division  of  50,000  Israelites,  was  called  ShelumiEL  (Num.  i.  6,  &c); 
i.  e.,  the  peace,  or  perfection  of  God.  The  name  shelemus.  signifies 
the  peace  or  perfection  of  Jehovah,  and  was  borne  by  two  persons 
after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity— Ezra  x.  39 ;  ISTehe- 
miah  xiii.  13.  MeshelemiAii,  1  Chron.  ix.  21,  has  the  same  meaning, 
as  the  prefix  Me  is  only  formative.  The  first  element  in  Shalmaneser, 
Shahna-bax,  Shalmanu-bar,  Shelumiel,  shelemiah,  &c,  occurs  in  at 
least  thirty  names  of  persons  and  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  with 
a  very  slight  difference  of  form  and  signification.  And  shalman, 
Hosea  x.  14,  is  thought  to  be  a  contraction  for  Shalmaneser.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  name  Shalmaneser  was  borne  by  four  Assyrian 
kings,  and  has  been  variously  read  as  Shalma-JBar,  or  Shalma-ris, 
and  Shalmanu-sar,  by  Sir  H.  C.  Eawlinson  in  1860,  but  now  (1864) 
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Shalman-  TJssvr.  Professor  Rawlinson  says  : — "  The  last  element  is 
the  same  word  as  the  name  of  the  Assyrian  Hercules,  who  has  been 
called  Bar,  Nin  or  Ninip,  and  Ussur,  and  who  possibly  bore  all  these 
appellations."     (Five  Great  Monarchies,  Vol  II.,  p.  544.) 

Sha-re'zer.  II.  Kings  xix  37,  &c.  He  (i.e.,  some  deity  as  Nergal, 
or  Bel)  has  formed,  or  protected  a  king.  See  remarks  under  Baladan, 
p.  291,  February  number.  Compare  also  the  following  Hebrew  names, 
viz.,  Ebed,  Judges  ix.  30 ;  Obed,  Euth  iv.  17,  Servant  (sc.)  of  God. — 
Nathan,  I.  Chron. ii.  36,  &c, " Given"  i.e.,  by  God.— Begem,  I.  Chron. 
ii.  47,  "  Friend,"  (sc.)  of  God." — Zabad,  I.  Chron.  vii.  21,  "  Given,"  i.e., 
of  Gob;  Jair,  Num.  xxxii.  41,  "tvhom  he  {sc.  God)  enlightens"  It 
has  been  suggested  that  San- asar,  the  Armenian  equivalent  of  Shar- 
czer,  "  may  be  the  proper  form ;  and  this  would  apparently  be  '  The 
Moon  (Sin)  'protects.'  "     (Five  Great  Monarchies,  Yol.  II.,  p.  542.) 

Shesh-boa'aar.  Ezra  i.  8.  Perhaps  "Worshipper  of  fire."  The 
Chaldee  name  of  Zerubbabel  at  the  court  of  Darius,  who  according 
to  Josephus  was  one  of  the  royal-body  guard.  He  was  the  prince 
of  Judah  who  led  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  Babylon. 

Tig'lath-pi-le'ser.  II.  Kings  xv.  29.  Dr.  Hincks  says—"  Tiglath- 
pileser  is  a  very  doubtful  name.  The  first  element  is  probably  to  be 
read  Tnlrta.t,  and  means  the  arrow  of,  or  confidence  in.  The  latter 
part  is  the  mystical  name  of  some  god  PaZ-icri  ?  the  son  of  the 
prison  ?  a  name,  however  it  should  be  translated,  derived  from  some 
legend  yet  unknown  to  us."  (Communicated  Sept.  28th,  1801.)  In 
Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary,  Vol,  UT.pp.  1498-9,  it  is  said — "The  native 
word  reads  as  Tig>dfi-]>«l-tsira,  for  which  the  Tiglatlt-\al-eser  of  2 
Kings  is  a  fair  equivalent.  The  signification  of  the  name  is  some- 
what doubtful.  M.  Oppert  renders  it,  '  Adoratio  (sit)  zoadici/  and 
explains  '  the  son  of  the  zodiac '  as  If  in,  or  Hercules  (Expedition 
Scientlfujuc  en  Mesopotamia,  ii.  352).  Tiglath-Pileser  is  the  second 
Assyrian  king  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  having  come  in  contact  with 
the  Israelites."  (See  further  in  loco,  p.  1499.)  This  name  is  now 
explained  as  having  "  exactly  the  same  meaning  as  Tiglathi-Nin — 
'Be  worship  given  to  Hercules  ;'  the  only  difference  being  that  Nin 
or  Hercules  is  here  designated  by  a  favourite  epithet,  Pal-::iw,  instead 
of  by  any  of  his  proper  names.  In  PaZ-zira,  the  first  element  is 
undoubtedly  pal,  '  a  son.'  The  other  element  is  obscure  ;  all  that  we 
know  of  it  is,  that  Nin  was  called  'the  son  of  Zvra,1  apparently 
because  he  had  a  temple  at  Calah,  which  was  called  Bit-Zirn,  or  'the 
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house  of  Zira'  M.  Oppert  believes  Zira  to  be  '  the  Zodiac' :  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  this  identification."  (Five  Great 
Monarchies,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  539-540.) 

APPELLATIVES  OR  TITLES. 

Rab'-mag.     Jerem.  xxxix.  3.     The  chief  magian  ?     Dr.  Hincks. 

Rab'sar-ris.     II.  Kings  xviii.  17-     The  chief  eunuch.       Do. 

Rab'sha-keh.  „         „  The  chief  cup-bearer.    Do. 

Tar'tan.  „         „  The  general.  Do. 

Mr..  Layard  remarks  in  a  note,  p.  148,  (Second  Expedition) — 
"  Tartan  *  *  *  we  now  find  from  the  inscriptions  was  merely 
the  common  title  of  the  commander  of  the  Assyrian  armies."  Oar 
author  makes  some  deeply  suggestive  observations  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  readings  of  the  cuneitic  inscriptions  at  p.  159,  which  inci- 
dentally demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  Records.  Thus  in 
describing  the  identification  of  Sennacherib — he  says — "When 
characters,  whose  alphabetic  values  have  been  determined  from  a 
perfectly  distinct  source,  such  as  the  Babylonian  column  of  the 
trilingual  inscriptions,  furnish  us  with  names  in  the  record  attributed 
to  Sennacherib,  written  almost  identically  as  in  the  Hebrew  version 
of  our  Bible,  such  as  Hezekiah,  Jerusalem,  Judah,  Sidon,  and  others, 
and  all  occurring  in  one  and  the  same  paragraph,  their  reading 
moreover  confirmed  by  synchronisms,  and  illustrated  by  sculptured 
representations  of  the  events,  the  identification  must  be  admitted  to 
be  complete."  This  subject  is  further  and  more  fully  discussed  by 
Mr.  Layard  at  p.  613,  as  regards  Jehu  the  son  of  Omri,  Hazael,  &c. ; 
and  the  "  Tables  of  Kings,  Counties,  Cities,  &c,  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  which  occur  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,"  given  on 
pp.  626-8,  place  many  of  the  great  facts  of  Scripture  history  beyond 
the  possibility  of  dispute.  The  matters  here  alluded  to  will  amply 
repay  Bible  readers  for  an  attentive  perusal.  Also  the  "Inscription 
of  Tiglath  Pileser  I.,  King  of  Assyria,  B.C.  1150,  as  translated  by 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  Dr.  Hincks,  and  Dr. 
Oppert,"  Published  by  the  Iioyal  Asiatic  Society,  London,  1857-  /. 
W.  Parker  and  Son. 

In  concluding  this  Paper  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the 
Cuneitic  Inscriptions  and  Biblical  History  mutually  confirm  and 
illustrate  each  other  in  so  many  different  particulars  as  to  place 
their  general  truth  beyond  the  suspicion  or  possibility  of  collusion. 
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Their  testimony  is  that  of  independent  witnesses,  contemporaries,  or 
actors  in  the  events  related.  Each  chronicler  narrates  the  important 
transactions  in  his  own  peculiar  manner.  The  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian, as  might  have  been  expected,  telling  the  glorious  achieve- 
ments in  war,  and  the  temples,  palaces  and  cities,  founded  by  their 
respective  monarchs,  but  almost  omitting  their  reverses  or  disasters, 
from  motives  of  national  vanity  :  whilst  the  Jewish  writers  invariably 
give  us  a  faithful  account  of  their  country  in  its  glory  and  prosperity 
when  blessed  by  Jehovah,  and  the  subsequent  misery  and  calamities 
brought  upon  the  guilty  nation  as  a  punishment  for  its  flagrant 
wickedness.  The  points  of  contact  and  agreement  may  be,  therefore, 
safely  regarded  as  a  full  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Scripture 
History. 

W.  G.  H. 

ERRATA. 

Page  292.  For  Jehoiaehim,  read  Jehoiachiw,  line  16  from  bottom. 

.".'3.  Por  filardodc  real  Mardok,  line  22  from  top. 
Page  294.  Por  zuzur  read  yuzhur,  "      1        " 


LECTURE    ROOM    NOTES.— No.    XI. 


ACTS   OP  THE  APOSTLES. 

Chap.  ix. — This  chapter  commences  the  third  part  of  the  Book,  shewing  the 
further  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  eh.  i.  8  : — "Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me,  unto 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth."  It  is  now  almost  eutirely  devoted  to  the  personal 
history  of  St.  Paul,  lie  was  a  freeman  of  Rome  by  inheritance  from  his  father,  not 
because  he  was  burn  at  Tarsus,  but  because  of  some  national  service  rendered  by  his 
family.  He  was  "  a  chosen  vessel  "  for  the  work  of  Gentile  missions,  being  a  man 
naturally  of  a  strong  will,  energy  and  perseverance,  lie  had  been  educated  as  a  Jew 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  at  Jerusalem,  and  had  returned  to  Tarsus  to  receive  in- 
struction in  art  and  science.  He  was  a  tent-maker,  all  Jewish  children  feeing  taught 
some  trade.  In  this  chapter  we  find  him  present  at  aud  abetting  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  as  a  member  of  the  Great  Sanhedrim,  After  his  conversion  on  the  road  to 
Damascus,  he  retired  to  that  city  and  to  Arabia,  where,  doubtless,  new  revelatijus 
awaited  him,  and  a  fuller  preparation  for  nil  ollice  was  given  him  as  "  a  chosen  vessel 
to  the  Gentiles."  In  the  third  year  from  his  conversion,  he  returned  from  Jeru- 
salem (Gal.  i.  18),  and  it  fell  to  .Barnabas,  his  lelluw-coui.tryman,  to  introduce  him 
to  the  Apostles.  Though  miraculously  called  to  the  Apoatlethip,  he  received  the 
ordinary  rite  of  baptism  by  the  hands  of  Ananias.  Saul's  conversion  was  followed 
by  a  long  respite  from  persecution,  employed  by  the  Apostles  for  the  edifying,  i.e.  the. 
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external  organization  of  the  churches  (ix.  31).  He  was  eminently  fitted  for  his- 
work.  He  was  by  descent  a  Jew,  by  birth  a  Roman  citizen,  by  education  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  Hebrew  but  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  character  ail- 
that  made  the  missionary  and  the  martyr.  (2)  Damascus— the  oldest  existing  city 
in  the  world,  now  holding  250,000  inhabitants ;  way — a  common  description  of 
Christianity.  (8)  Tarsus— the  capital  of  Cilicia  in  Asia  Minor,  a  place  of  learning 
and  a  "free  city,"  living  under  its  own  laws.  (13)  Saints — used  here  for  the  first 
time.  (15)  Kings — ex.  g.  Agripp%  and  perhaps  Nero.  (18)  immediately— proving 
the  miraculous  character  of  the  recovery.  (19)  some  days — for  what  purpose  ?  not 
for  instruction,  for  see  Gal.  i.  12.  There  is  no  mention  here  of  his  journey  to 
Arabia,  alluded  to  Gal.  i.  17,  unless  it  is  indirectly  referred  to  in  the  words  (22)  in- 
creased more  in  strength.  (24)  this  plot  is  mentioned  by  himself  in  2  Cor.  xi.  32. 
(25)  See  2  Cor.  xi.  33.  (26)  to  Jerusalem— that  he  might  confer  with  Peter  and 
the  Apostles  in  respect  of  his  mission.  (See  Gal.  i.  18).  This  passage  shews  that 
the  Apostles  (27)  were  only  Peter,  and  James,  the  Lord's  brother.  We  know  that 
he  saw  John  at  his  second  visit  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii.  9.  (30)  he  himself  assigns 
another  reason  for  leaving  Jerusalem  in  ch.  xxii.  18.  (31 )  edified — both  externally 
and  inwardly.     (32—35)  the  cure  of  Apneas  by  Peter.     (35)  Joppa — now  Jaffa. 


EUCLID. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  paper 


Yen  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  Question  in  each  Section.     Acting. 
Teachers  are  not  obliged  to  take  this  paper. 


Section  I. 

1.  From  a  given  point,  draw  a  straight  line,  equal  to  a  given  straight  line. 
Why  does  Euclid  make  a  proposition  of  this  problem  ? 

2.  The  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isoscles  triangle  ABC  are  equal  to  each  other,  and 
if  the  equal  sides  AB,  AC,  be  produced,  the  angles  on  the  other  side  of  the  base 
shall  be  equal. 

If  CD  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  AB,  shew  that  the  angle  BCD  is  half  the  angle 
BAC. 

3.  Draw  a  straight  line  at  right  angles  to^a  given  straight  line,  from  a  given  point 
in  the  same. 

If  the  given  point  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  given  line,  how  can  you  draw  the 
perpendicular  without  producing  the  given  line  ? 

Section  II. 
1.  The  angles  which  one  straight  line  makes  with  another  straight  line  upon  one. 
side  of  it,  are  either  two  right  angles,  or  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
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Which  are  the  two  propositions  immediately  depending  upon  this  one  ? 

2.  If  one  side,  BC,of  a  triangle  ABC  be  produced  to  D,  the  augle  ACD  is  greater 
than  either  of  1he  interior  opposite  angles. 

The  construction  being  made,  as  in  Euclid,  prove  that  AF  is  equal  and  parallel  to 
BC. 

3.  Any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  together  greater  than  the  third  side. 
Shew  also  that  the  difference  between  any  two  sides  is  less  than  the  third  side. 

Section    III. 

1.  If  from  the  ends  B,  C,  of  the  side  BC  of  a  triangle  ABC,  there  be  drawn  two 
straight  lines  BD,  CD,  to  a  point  D  wi  bin  the  triangle,  these  shall  be  less  than  the 
sides  of  the  triangle,  but  shall  contain  a  greater  angle. 

If  the  augle  BBC  be  double  of  BAC,  shew  that  BD  and  CD  must  be  equal. 

2.  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the  one  equal  to  two  sides  of  the  other,  each 
to  each,  but  the  augle  contained  by  the  two  sides  of  one  of  them  greater  than  tine 
angle  coutaiued  by  the  two  sides  equal  to  them  of  the  other:  the  base  of  that  which 
has  the  greater  angle  shall  be  greater  than  the  base  of  the  other. 

Euclid's  demonstration  begins  "  of  the  two  sides  DE,  DF,  let  DE  be  not  greater 
than  DF."     Shew  the  necessity  of  this  hypothesis. 

3.  If  a  straight  line,  falling  on  two  other  straight  lines,  make  the  alternate  angles 
-equal  to  each  other,  these  two  s*.  raight  lines  shall  be  parallel.  Defiue  alternate 
angles. 

What  is  the  defect  in  Euclid's  theory  of  parallels?  What  other  definitions  of 
parallel  lines  have  been  given  ?  What  axioms  have  been  proposed  to  replace 
Euclid's  axiom  XII.? 

Section  IV. 

1.  Parallelograms  upon  the  same  base,  and  between  the  same  parallels,  are  equal 
to  one  another. 

Describe  a  parallelogram  equal  to  a  given  square,  and  having  an  angle  equal  to 
half  a  right  augle. 

2.  All  the  interior  angles  of  any  rectilineal  figure,  together  with  four  right  angles, 
are  equal  to  twice  as  many  right  angles  as  the  figure  has  sides. 

What  is  the  angle  of  an  equiaugular  heptagon  ?     What  is  its  exterior  angle  ? 

3.  To  a  given  straight  line,  apply  a  parallelogram  which  shall  be  equal  to  a  given 
triangle,  aud  have  one  of  its  angles  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  angle. 

Describe  on  a  given  straight  line  a  triangle  which  shall  be  equal  to  a^,  given 
rectilineal  figure,  and  have  its  Vertical  angle  equal  to  a  given  augle. 

Section  V. 

1.  Describe  a  square  ujion  a  given  straight  liile. 
Give  Euclid's  definition  of  a  square,  and  criticise  it. 

2.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  square  of  the  whole  line  is 
equal  to  the  squares  of  the  tuo  parts,  together  with  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by 

the  parti. 
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Divide  a  straight  line  into  two  such  parts,  that  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the 
two  parts  shall  be  equal  to  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  tliem, 

3.  In  any  right  angled  triangle,  the  square  which  is  described  upon  the  side  sub- 
tending the  right  angle,  is  equal  to  the  squares  described  upon  the  sides  containing 
the  right  angle. 

If  all  the  exterior  angles  of  the  figure  be  joined  by  straight  lines,  what  is  the  area 
of  the  figure  so  formed  ? 

Section  VI. 

1.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  squares  of  the  whole  line 
and  one  of  the  parts,  are  equal  to  twioe  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  and 
that  part,  together  with  the  square  of  the  other  part. 

Shew  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  two  lines  is  never  less  than  twice  their 
rectangle. 

2.  Divide  a  given  straight  line  into  two  parts,  so  that  the  rectangle  contained  by 
the  whole  and  one  of  the  parts,  shall  be  equal  to  the  square  of  the  other  part. 

Construct  geometrically   ^5. 

3.  In  obtuse  angled  triangles,  if  a  perpendicular  be  drawn  from  either  of  the  acute 
angles  to  the  opposite  side  produced,  the  square  of  the  side  subtending  the  obtuse 
angle  is  greater  than  the  squares  of  the  sides  containing  the  obtuse  angle.  .  .  Com- 
plete the  proposition,  and  prove  it. 

If  the  obtuse  angle  be  two  thirds  of  two  right  angles,  how  may  the  latter  part  of 
the  proposition  be  enunciated  ? 


DEDUCTIONS  FROM  EUCLID.— BOOK  I. 


From  First  Tear  Certificate  Examination. — Christmas,  1863. 


Section  I. 

1.  The  first  postulate  grants  "that  a  straight  line  may  be  drawn  from  any  one 
point  to  any  other  point."  But  in  the  construction  of  Prop.  3  it  is  necessary  to 
"  draw  a  straight  line  from  a  given  point  equal  to  a  given  straight  line."  The 
second  point  has  to  be  found.  Euclid  therefore  shows  how  to  do  this  in  order  ta 
apply  it  in  the  solution  of  Prop.  3. 

2.  Let  A  B  0  be  the  isosceles  triangle  (fig.Euc.  1.  5)  and  let  C  D  be  drawn 
perpendicular  to  A  B.     Then  B  C  D  is  half  the  angle  B  A  C. 

Because  the  angles  A  D  C,  A  C  D,  D  A  C  are  equal  to  two  right  angles  (I.  32), 
and  that  the  angle  A  D  C  is  a  right  angle  (hyp.)  Therefore  D  A  C  and  A  C  D  are 
equal  to  a  right  angle.  For  the  same  reason  the  angles  D  C  B  and  D  B  C  are 
equal  to  a  right  angb\  Therefore  the  angles  D  A  C  and  A  C  D  are  equal  to  the 
angles  D  C  B  andD  B  C.  But  D  B  C  is  equal  to  A  C  B  (I.  5)  which  is  equal  to 
A  C  D  and  I)  C  B.  Therefore  D  A  C  and  A  C  I)  are  equal  to  A  C  D  and  twice  the 
angle  D  C  B.  Tal<e  away  the  common  angle  A  C  D.  Therefore  D  A  C  is  equal  to- 
twice  the  angle  D  C  B,  that  :'s  B  C  D  is  half  of  B  A  C.    E.  D. 
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3.  Let  A  B  be  tlie-  given  straight* line.  It  is  required  to  draw  from  the  point  B 
at  the  extremity  of  A  B  a  straight  line  at  right  angles  to  A  B. 

Upon  A  B  describe  the  equilateral  triangle  ABF  (I.  1),  and  upon  B  F  describe 
the  equilateral  triangle  B  E  G.  Bisect  F  B  G  by  the  straight  line  B  H  (I.  9). 
Then  B  H  drawn  from  the  point  B  is  at  right  angles  to  A  B. 

F  B  A  and  F  B  G  are  each  one  third  of  two  right  angles  (I.  5  Cor.  and  I.  32)  or 
two  thirds  of  one  right  angle.  Therefore  F  B  H  is  one  third  of  a  right  angle 
(constr.)  Therefore  A  B  H  is  a  right  angle.  Wherefore  B  H  is  at  right  angles  to 
A  B.    Q  E.  F. 

Section  II. 

1.  Propositions  I-i  an  1  15  :   1-i  is  the  converse  of  13. 

2.  Because  in  the  triangles  A  E  F  and  B  E  C,  A  E,  E  F  are  equal  to  C  E,  E  B 
each  to  each,  and  the  angle  A  E  F  is  equal  to  the  angle  B  E  C  (I.  15).  Theifore 
A  F  is  equal  to  B  C,  and  the  angle  E  F  A  to  the  angle  E  B  C  (I.  4),  and  these  are 
alternate  angles.  Therefore  A  F  is  parallel  to  B  C  (1.27).  And  A  F  has  been 
proved  equal  to  B  C.     Wherefore  A  F  is  both  equal  and  parallel  to  B  C.      Q.  E.  D. 

3.  Construct. as  fig.  I.  ]8.  Then  D  C  the  difference  between  A  B  and  A  C  is  less 
than  E  C. 

The  angle  A  D  B  or  A  B  D  (I.  5)  is  greater  than  the  angle  D  B  C  (I.  16).  And 
C  D  B  is  greater  than  ABD.  Much  n  ore  therefore  is  C  B  D  greater  than  DBC. 
Wherefore  B  C  is  greater  than  D  C  (I.  19),  that  is  D  C  is  less  than  B  C.     Q.  E.  D. 

Section  III. 

1.  By  Prop.  20,  Book  III.  ihe  point  D  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  ABD  which 

icribea  the  triangle  A  B  I).     B  D  and  C  D  are  radii  of  this  circle,  and  are, 
therefore,  equal,      E.  1). 

2.  Three  different  eases  mighl  arise  which  may  be  seen  by  forming  the  different 
figures.     G  might  Jail  below  or  up  n  tic  base  E  F  produced  as  well  as  above  it. 

3.  Alternate  angles  arc  the  two  angles  which  two  straight  lines  make  with 
another  at  its  extremities,  but  upon  opposite  sides  ot  it. 

Euclid  in  his  definition  of  parallel  lines  simply  states  a  negative  property  tint 
they  never  meet.  Some  positive  property  is  necessary  on  which  reasonings  on  such 
lines  may  be  founded.  Euclid  has  assumed  such  a  property  in  his  Tweltth  Axiom, 
which  has  been  objected  to  us  not  self-evident.  A  stronger  objection  is  that  he 
proves  the  converse  in  I.  17.  for  both  axiom  and  converse  should  be  so  obvious  us 
not  to  require  formal  demonstration. 

Potts  mses  as  the  leasl  objectionable  definition  "Parallel  lines  are  such  as  lie  in  the 
sau  c  plane,  and  which  neither  recede  from,  nor  approach  to  each  other." 

Instead  of  axiom  12,  ihe  following  lias  been  proposed,  "If  a  straight  line  fall  on 
two  parallel  straight  lines,  the  alternate  angles  are  equal  to  one  another."  Professor 
Play  fair  adopts  a  Two  straight  lines  which  intersect  one  another,  cannot  be  both 
parallel  to  the  same  straight  line."  Pot  an  account  Of  thirty  methods  for  avoiding 
the  dilliculty  of  the  12th  axiom, see  Col.  Thomp  on's  "Geometry  without  Axioms." 
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Section  IV. 

1.  Let  ABC  be  the  given  square  (tig  I.  35).  Join  B  D.  Through  C  draw  C  F 
parallel  to  B  D  (131)  and  meeting  A  1)  produced  iu  P.  Then  the  parallelogram 
D  B  C  P  is  equal  to  the  square  A  E  C  D  (I.  35)  and  it  has  an  angle  D  C  B  equal 
to  half  a  right  angle  (I.  34). 

2       7  angles  of  the  Heptagon  X  4  right  angles  =  14  right  angles  (I.  32  Cor.) 
.*.  7  angles  of  the  Heplagon  =  10 

.*.  1  angle  of  the  Heplagon  =■  l0  =1^  right  angle 

.*.     exterior  angle  of  the  Heptagon  =^  $  right  angle  (I.  13). 

3.  To  the  given  straight  line  apply  a  parallelogram  equal  to  the  given  rectilineal 
figure  (I.  45).  Produce  the  sides  making  a  parallelogram  double  of  the  given  figure. 
Upon  the  given  base  describe  a  segment  of  a  circle  containing  an  angle  equal  to  the 
given  angle  (III.  33).  The  triangle  contained  by  the  base  and  the  lines  joining  the 
base  and  one  of  ihe  points  where  the  segment  cuts  the  side  parallel  to  the  base  is 
equal  to  the  given  rectilineal  figure  (I.  41)  and  has  its  vertical  angle  equal  to  the 
given  angle.    Q.  E.  P. 

Note.— This  problem  can  only  be  worked  when  the  segment  cuts  the  side  of  the 
parallelogram  opposite  the  base. 

Section  V. 

1.  "Of  quadrilateral  or  four  sided  figures,  a  square  has  all  its  sides  equal,  and  all 
its  angles  right  angles." 

A  square  is  a  plane  figure.  It  also  comes  under  the  general  idea  of  parallelo- 
grams, but  as  Euclid  has  defined  parallel  straight  lines  after  he.  had  defined  four 
sided  figures,  no  other  arrangement  could  have  been  adopted  than  the  one  given. 
He  need  not  have  stated  that  a  square  has  all  its  angles  right  angles.  A  square  is 
a  four-sided  plane  figure,  having  all  its  sides  equal,  and  one  angle  a  right  angle; 
because  it  is  proved  by  Prop.  46,  Book  I.,  that  if  a  parallelogram  have  one  angle  a 
right  angle  all  its  angles  are  right  angles. 

2.  Let  A  B  be  the  given  straight  line. 

Bisect  A  B  in  C  (I.  10).  Prom  the  point  C  draw  C  D  at  right  angles  to  A  B. 
At  the  point  A  in  A  B  make  the  angle  CAB  equal  to  one  fifth  of  two  right  angles 
(I.  23).  At  the  point  D  in  the  straight  line  A  B  make  the  angle  A  1)  E  equal  to 
the  angle  DAE.    Produce  D  E  to  meet  A  B  in  E. 

Then  A  B  is  divided  in  E  so  that  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  A  E  and  E  B  is 
equal  to  twice  the  rectangle  A  E,  E  B. 

JoinHB.  ThenthetriangleADB  (1.4).  AED(constr).  EBD  (I.  13  and  32) 

are  each  of  them  isosceles.     In  the  isoscles  triangles   A  D  B,  the  difference  of  the 

quares  of  D  E  and  D  B  is  equal  to   twice  the  rectangle  A  E,  E  B.     But  D  E  is 

equal  to  A  C  and  D  B  to  E  B.     Wherefore  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  A  E  and 

E  B  is  equal  to  twice  the  rectangle  of  A  E,  E  B.    Q.E.P. 


Section  VI. 
1.  If  the  two  lines  are  equal,  the  rectangles  formed  by  them  are  squares,  and 
therefore  equal  to  the  squares  of  each  line. 


are 
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If  the  two  lines  are  not  equal,  tke  squares  cf  the  two  lines  are  equal  to  twice  their 
rectangle  together  with  the  square  of  their  difference  (II.  7).  Therefore  iu  this 
case  the  squares  of  the  two  Hues  are  greater  than  twice  their  rectangle.  Wherefore 
they  can  never  be  less  than  twice  their  rectangle.     Q.E.D. 

3.  If  the  obtuse  angle  be  two  thirds  of  two  right  angles,  it  maybe  pioved  that  the 
side  not  produced  is  double  of  the  straight  line  intercepted.  Therefore  iu  this  case 
the  square  subtending  the  obtuse  angle  is  greater  than  the  squares  of  the  sides  con- 
taining the  obtuse  augle  by  the  rectangle  contained  by  these  sides. 


THE    NEW    EDUCATION    MINUTE. 


The  following  minute,  dated  March  11,  1864,  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  has  been  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

"  Read — The  following  extract   from  xVrticle  52  in  the  Code  of  Minutes  and  Re- 
gulations dated  the  30th  of  January,  1864  :— 
'• '  The  grant  is  reduced 
(c.)  By  its  excess  above, — 

1.  The  amount  of  school    fees  and  subscriptions  ;    or   \  .      . 

2.  The  rate  of  15s.  per  scholar  according  to  the  average  L  ,  '       . 

.       '■    „     j  I  by  Article  17.f 

number  in  attendance,  J    J 

(d.)  By  the  amount  of  any  annual  endowment.' 

"  Resolved, — That  so  much  of  Article  52  as  declares  that   the  grant  shall 

he  reduced  by  the  amount  ol  any  annual  endowment  should  not  apply  to 

small  rural  schools  (Article  133)ff,  but  that  in  such   schools  the  grant 

and    the   endowment   together  must   not   exceed   the  rate  of  15s.  per 

scholar,    according    to   the  average  number  of  scholars  in  attendance 

throughout  the  year  (Article  17)f." 


DEPENDENCE  OF  EDUCATION  LTON  HABIT, 


A  complete  system  of  education  should  embrace  a  consideration  of  the  phenomena 
presented  not  only  by  healthy,  but  by  morbid,  growth.  It  should  be  able  not  only  to 
form  but  to  reform  -  not  only  to  develop  with  the  assistance  of  nature,  but  lo  correct 
when  iier  general  hws  seem  to  have  been   superseded'  by  untoward  influences.      Willi 

"  f  17-  The  year  is  reckoned  as  endii  g  with  the  last  day  (inclusive)  of  the  month 
preceding  that  fixed  for  the  inspector's  annual  visit. 

"  ff  183.  .Mum  n  it  contain  mors  than  1800  square  Feet  of  superficial  area  iii  the 
whole  of  the  -chuoi-rooins  and  eiusa-rooms,  or  thoj  must  be  certified  as  not  needing, 

nor  likely  lo  be  uttcuded  by  nunc  than  1(J0  scholars." 
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respect  to  this  point,  education  is  purely  an  inductive  science,  and  its  principles  and 
rules  must  be  hased  upon  a  long  and  careful  observation  of  the  muni  testations  of 
mind,  presented  during  its  several  stages  of  growth.  We  do  not  perhaps  possess  a 
sufficient  number  of  such  facts  to  make  an  accurate  generalization,  so  as  to  form 
practical  rules  sufficient  for  our  guidance  in  all  cnses.  The  subject  has  not  received 
that  special  attention  which  is  necessary  for  a  full  and  reliable  exposition  of  the 
theory  of  teaching  in  this  regard.  The  materials  for  such  an  exposition  must,  in  a 
great  part,  be  educed  from  the  daily  and  hourly  experience  of  the  school  room  ;  and 
by  carefully  gathering  and  collating  the  facts  of  this  experience  aud  employing  them 
for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  science  of  teaching,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  humblest  labourer  in  the  great  field,  to  contribute  to  the  proper  establishment  of 
his  profession  —to  the  erection  of  that  tempi-  of  science,  in  which,  and  in  which 
alone,  it  is  to  be  permanently  enshrined  and  preserved. 

In  tbat  admirable  allegory  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  which  he  represents  the  .  various  . 
stages  of  human  life  under  the  beautiful  and  expressive  figure  of  the  ascent  of  a 
mountain,  there  is  a  very  important  principle  illustrated  which  bears  immediately, 
upon  this  point :  "  As  Education  led  her  troop  up  tiie  mountain,  nothing  was  more 
observable  than  that  she  was  frequently  giving  them  caution  to  beware  of  Habits;, 
and  was  calling  out  to  one  or  another  at  every  step,  that  a  Habit  was  ensnaring 
them;  that  they  would  be  under  the  domiuion  of  Habit  before  they  perceived  their 
danger  ;  and  that  those  whom  a  Habit  should  once  subdue,  had  little  hope  of  regain- 
ing their  liberty."  There  cin  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  principle,  here  so 
beautifully  represented,  and  that  the  character,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  is  estab- 
lished simply  by  the  formation  of  habits.  These,  when  depraved,  constitute  what 
has  been  called  above,  morbid  growth,  and  at  an  early  age  may,  although  with  more 
or  le&s  difficulty,  \e  eradicated.  In  moral,  this  is  doubtless  much  more  difficult  than 
in  intellectual,  education  ;  since,  iu  the  former  case,  the  passions  and  appetites  exert 
an  opposing  influence ;  while,  in  the  latter,  the  only  resistance  t©  be  overcome,  in 
addition  to  that  of  habit  itself,  proceeds  from  indoleuce,  or  that  kind  of  mental 
inertia  by  which  it  resists  a  change  of  condition.  iS'o  part  of  the  teacher's  duty  is 
more  important  than  the  exercise  of  a  constant  vigilance  so  as  to  arrest  the  formation 
of  deleterious  habits,  or  to  aid  in  forming  such  as  are  calculated  to  confirm  the 
healthy  progress  and  development  of  his  pupil's  jnind.  The  mind  of  a  child  may, 
with  respect  to  the  influence  of  habit,  be  compared  to  a  plastic  material  having  a 
tendency  to  set ;  the  greatest  skill  and  tact  of  the  artisan  being  required  to  prevent 
its  setting  unequally  or  unsymmetrically,  since  when  once  lost,  the  plasticity  can  be 
restored,  if  at  all,  only  with  exceeding  difficulty.  As  in  such  case,  the  principal 
object  of  tie  artist  or  workman  would  be  to  see  that  symmetry  of  form  was  secured 
before  this  fixed  character,  so  the  teacher  must  deem  it  the  highest  aim  of  his  exer- 
tions to  guard  against  the  formation  of  such  habits  as  would  impair  the  symmetry 
or  balance  of  his  pupil's  mind.  It  is  remarked  by  one  whose  opiuion,  by  reason  of 
a  long  aud  peculiar  experience,  is  entitled  to  a  very  great  weight,  that  "  if  we  study 
carefully  the  whole  class  of  what  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  instinctive  acts,  in 
ihe  human  being,  we  shall  find  that  the  most  of  them  are  automatic  rather  than 
iustinctive  ;  or  the  result  of  habit  based  upon  experience." 
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Let  the  teacher,  therefore,  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  habits  are  always  more 
valuable  than  facts  ;  — that  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  knowledge  acquired  that  consti- 
tutes a  criterion  of  tlie  mind's  improvement,  but  rather  the  mode  of  employing  the 
mental  faculties— the  habits  of ' ihovyht,  into  which  the  mind  has  settled,  in  making 
its  acquisitions  or  applying  them.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  was  judiciously  remarked 
by  Erasmus,  "  at  firs',  it  is  no  great  matter  hoic  much  you  learn,  but  how  well  yon 
learn  it."  In  such  useful  arts  as  require  a  mixed  exercise  of  the  muscular  system  and 
the  mental  faculties,  such  as  penmanship,  drawing,  elocution,  ect.,  this  principle 
has  a  more  important  application.  Ehgant  handwriting,  distinctness  of  articulation, 
correctness  of  intonation,  ease  and  grace  cf  deportment,  nay  all  be  made  to  rest  so 
firmly  on  thoroughly  fixed  habits  as  to  become  almost  iustinctive— a  kind  of  "second 
nature." — New  York  Teachir. 


CHRISTMAS,  1SG3. 

Summary  of  Examination  of  Students  in  Training  Schools  for 
Certificates  of  Merit. 


MALES. 


NAME  01'   SCHOOL. 


Bangor,  B  and  V    

Batt  reea,  N.8 

Borough  Road.  B  and  F  

Caermerthen.  N.S 

Caernarvon,  N.S 

Chelsea,  N.8 

Cheltenham,  Church  nf  England 
Chester,  Church  of  England  ... 
Chichester,  Church  of  England., 

Cnlham,  Chmch  oi  England  

Durham,  Church  of  England.  ... 
Edinburgh,  Kttablished  Church 
Edinburgh,  KpUeopol  Chureh  .. 

urgh,  free  Church  

Ex(  ter,  '  'hurch  of  England 

Glasgow,  K-^r  lisln  <|  <  lunch    .. 

Glasgow,  Vice  Chinch 

Hammei  smith,  R.  C 

Highbury,  Church  i  f  England  ., 
Peterboro*,  Church  of  Engluud 
Saltlc} 
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York  Dln'-CH  •" 
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NAME    OF    SCHOOL. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

in 
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13 
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12 
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10 

05 
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1 
3 
9 
8 
3 
9 
0 
1 
5 
8 
3 
1 
0 
6 
1 
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7 
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5 
3 
0 
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0 
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0 
0 
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0 
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0 
0 
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11 
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15 

47 
20 
29 
23 
18 
15 
37 
31 
31 
23 
29 
10 

9 
26 
11 
24 

6 
31 
25 
32 
16 
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11 
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14 
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13 

15 
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0 
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0 
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0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
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1 

0 
0 
0 
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Bishop's  Stortford,  Diocesan  

Borough  Road,  B.  &  F 

Brighton  Diocesan    

Bristol,  Gloucester  and  Oxford,  Diocesan 

Cheltenham,  Church  of  England   

Derby,  Diocesan 

Durham,  Church  of  England 

Edinburgh,  Established  Church 

Edinburgh,  Free  Church 

Glasgow,  Established  Church 

G  lasgow,  Free  Church 

Home  and  Colonial,  Church  of  England  .... 
Lincoln 

St.  Leonard's,  Roman  Catholic '. ... 

Liverpool,  Rowan  Catholic  

Norwich,  Diocesan 

Salisbury,  Diocesan   

Truro    ...  

Warrington,  Diocesan 

Westminstar,  Wesleyan    

Whitelands,  N.S 

York,  Diocesan   

EDUCATIONAL    SYSTEMS  AND   PROGRESS  IN   THE    NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


MADRAS   SY>TEM.—  V. 


School  Keeping. 

School  keeping  includes  under  it  all  those  important  matters  in  which  the  master 
is  chief  ageut,  which  do  not  h-long  eithar  to  method,  organization,  or  discipline. 
Thus  it  includes  the  duties  which  fall  specially  to  the  master  respecting  the  working 
-of  the  school — his  relations  with  the  children  aud  their  parents — his  arrangements 
to  secure  punctuality,  regularity,  and  cleanliness — the  keeping  of  registers — the 
means  taken  to  keep  the  school  in  the  public  eye — everyt  lung,  in  fact,  which  more 
nearly  concerns  ths  material  prosperity  of  the  school.  We  often  hear  of  a  man 
being  a  good  disciplinarian,  but  a  bad  school  keeper  ;  of  another  being  an  excellent 
teacher,  but  no  school  keeper ;  and  men  are  sometimes  point  ed  out  whose  full 
schools  show  their  good  school-keeping,  although  they  are  not  remarkable  either 
for  their  power  of  moral  discipline,  or  for  their  ability  to  teac'.i. 
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Good  school  keeping  is  comparatively  rare.  Many  teachers  think  that  some  of 
its  requisites  are  such  trifles  as  to  he  beneath  their  attention  ;  others,  that  some  of 
the  practices  are  fit  objects  of  contempt,  rather  than  of  imitation;  while  not  a  few 
are  satisfied  if  their  methods  are  good,  their  organization  unimpeachable,  and  their 
discipline  generally  effective.  But  good  school  keeping  is  an  art  not  to  be  despised. 
It  has  so  great  an  influence  in  fill'tvy  a  school,  that  no  man  who  cares  for  a  fall 
school  will  think  it  prudent  to  neglect  it. 

School  keeping— as  an  art — was  in  Bell's  days  in  its  infancy,  so  that  there  is 
little  to  learn  from  him— but  that  little  is  highly  suggestive. 

An  essential  feature  of  good  school  keeping  is  the  maker's  influence  being  felt  in 
every  part  of  the  school  cominually.  To  ibis  Bell  attached  the  highest  importance. 
He  says,  "It  is  the  master's  unceasing  duty  to  direct,  guide,  and  control  the  uniform 
and  impartial  execution  of  the  laws  in  all  the  departments  of  the  school,  so  as  to 
render  them  effectual  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  framed.  These  are  to 
maintain  quiet  and  order,  to  give  full  scope  to  the  love  of  imitation,  and  spirit  of 
emulation,  so  as  to  promote  diligence  and  delight,  advance  the  general  progress, 
imbue  the  infant  mind  with  the  first  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  and  implant 
in  the  tender  heart  habits  of  method,  order,  and  piety."  Of  the  manner  of  doing- 
this  he  says  :  "From  his  place  he  overlooks  the  whole  school,  and  gives  life  and 
motion  to  every  member  of  it.  He  inspects  the  classes,  one  by  one,  and  i%  occupied 
wherever  there  is  most  occasion  for  his  services,  and  where  they  will  best  tell.  He 
is  to  encourage  the  diffident,  the  timid,  and  the  backward  ;  to  check  and  repress  the 
forward  and  presumptuous;  to  bestow  just  and  ample  commendation  upon  the 
diligent,  attentive,  and  orderly,  however  dull  their  capacity,  or  slow  their  progress; 
to  stimulate  the  ambitious,  rouse  the  indolent,  and  make  the  idle  bestir  themselves: 
in  short,  to  deal  out  praise  and  displeasure,  encouragement  and  threatening,  accord- 
ing to  the  temper,  disposition,  and  genius  of  the  scholar.  He  is  occasionally  to 
hear  and  instruct  the  classes,  or  rather  overlook  and  direct  the  teachers  and 
assistants,  while  they  do  so.  It  is  his  chief  business  to  see  that  others  work,  rather 
than  work  himself. 

The  fault  of  Dr.  Bell's -system  here  is— not  in  attaching  too  much  importance  to 
effective  supervision,  that  could  scarcely  be,  but  in  making  no  provision  for  the 
direct  action  of  the  master's  mind,  in  the  process  of  the  child's  instruction.  Yet  it 
is  of  equal  importance  that  the  master  should  come  in  contact  daily  with  each  child 
in  his  progress  through  the  school,  as  that  he  should  keep  the  entire  machinery 
oiled  and  in  motion. 

Another  element  in  good  school  keeping  is  to  have  arrangements  by  which  the 
master  may  knew  all  particulars  of  the  progress  of  every  child  and  of  every  class, 
so  that  he  may  give  special  attention  to  the  dull  and  backward,  and  stimulate  to 
activity  the  idle,  whether  amongst  teachers  or  children.  Br.  Bell's  plans  of  doing 
this  were  simple  and  effective.  Each  boy,  able  to  write,  made  an  entry  every  night 
on  a  sheet  at  t lie  end  of  his  hook  of  his  work  for  that  clay.  The  result  was 
tabulated  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  a  book  called  a  Paidometer.  "The  ^udo- 
meter," says  Dr.  Bell,  "  shows  each  child's  monthly  progress,  from  his  admission.- 
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into  the  school,  fo  leaving  it,  in  twelve  triple  columns,  in  which,  on  the  last  day  of 
every  month,  a*e  entered  the  book  page,  and  stage  of  the  course  at  which  the 
scholar  is  arrived  in  his  reading,  ciphering,  and  religious  rehearsals.  A  single  line 
on  a  folio  sheet  comprehen  ds  the  progress  of  each  child  for  a  year  "  Pcsides  this 
there  was  a  Weekly  Register  which  contained  a  summary  of  the  daily  attendance 
and  work  kept  by  the  teacher  of  each  class. 

It  must  be  evident  that 'the  value  of  such  records  depends  on  the  faithfulness  with 
which  they  are  kept.  The  means  to  secure  this  was  in  the  periodical  examinations. 
Coming  to  a  class  for  this  purpose,  the  master  asked  for  the  Paidometer  and  Weekly 
Register,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  class  in  the  work  professed  to  have  been 
done. 

Another  element  of  good  school  keeping  is  to  bring  before  visitors  the  good 
points  of  a  sc'.iool,  as  well  as  any  special  Miings  in  which  individual  children  excel. 
Dr.  Bell  attached  importance  to  this,  because  of  its  influence  alike  on  teachers  and 
children  in  promoting  emulation.  He  points  out  that  it  is  the  mark  of  a  weak 
master  to  be  satisfied  with  showing  the  first  clas?,  and  he  attributes  the  deterioration 
of  some  schools,  to  the  neglect  by  some  masters  of  '•  trotting  out"  the  younger 
ones  as  well  as  the  older  ones. 


THE  SCHOOLMASTERS  ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


Pnt,  after  all,  the  highest  source  of  encouragement  to  the  Schoolmaster,  under  his 
arduous  and  responsible  labours,  is  not  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Your  hindrances  aud 
difficulties  lie  upon  the  surface;  but  your  chief  enc-uragem  ents  lie  remote  from 
Ouseivation.  They  cannot  be  appreciated,  and  they  cannot  justly  be  appropriated, 
by  the  teacher  who  looks  only  to  the  present — who  has  no  eye  to  the  grf  at  future. 
It  is  a  source  of  no  little  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  you  are  the  pioneers  of  civilisa- 
sation,  that  you  are  instrumental  in  improving  the  general  tone  of  manners  and 
feeling  among  the  lower  ranks  of  society;  but  the  teacher  who  takes  a  right  view  of 
his  work  will  look  upon  the  children  committed  to  his  charge,  not  only  as  the  future 
fathers  and  mothers  of  a  new  generation,  but  also  as  heirs  of  an  immortal  destiny, 
and  his  aim  will  be  not  siniplj  to  fit  them  to  play  tiseir  part  well  in  this  life  present, 
but  to  instil  into  their  minds,  at  an  age  when  they  are  most  susceptible  of  good  im- 
pressions, those  seeds  of  piety  and  religion  which  may  bear  fruit  unto  life  eternal. 
Am\  here,  as  in  the  matter  of  discipline,  the  Schoolmaster  may,  and  ought,  to  act  as 
a  father  towards  his  children.  As  the  di:-cipline  of  home  is  often  wanting  in  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  often,  alas,  in  love,  so  is  the  example  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  in  many  cases,  sadly  defective,  if  not  positively  injurious.  And  if  you  are 
sometimes  discouraged  by  the  reflection  that  the  good  principles  inculcated  iu  the 
school  are,  in  some  cases,  made  of  none  effect  by  the  evil  example  of  home,  or  by  the 
apathy  aud  heedlessness  of  the  children  themselves,  you  may  yet  be  hopeful  that  the 
seed  cast  upon  the  waters  will  be  found  after  many  days. 
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We,  who  visit  the  sick  in  their  hour  of  felt  spiritual  need,  can  bear  witness  to  the 
very  great  advantage  it  is  to  have  had  a  foundation  of  sound  religion*  instruction  laid 
in  early  youth.  The  instruction  conveyed  may  lie  dorm,  int  for  years,  jet  il  many  cases 
it  will  come  back  to  the  mind  in  a  is  ost  wonderful  manner,  in  all  its  freshness,  with 
the  superadded  power  of  a  new  insight  into  its  deep  and  heavenly  meaning.  The 
lessons  of  the  school,  which  seem  to  have  been  wasted,  like  seed  cast  upon  the  stony 
ground,  are  sto  ed  up  in  the  memory,  and  when  the  soil  of.  the  heait  is  softened  by 
the  trials  and  afflictions  of  maturer  life,  they  take  root  and  bring  forth  fruit.  And 
in  the  hope  of  being  instrumental  ip  sowing  this  good  seed  in  many  youthful  hearts, 
consists  the  highest  and  greatest  encouragement  of  the  diligent  and  conscientious 
Schoolmaster. 

And  here  let  me  say,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  being  somewhat  didactic,  and  for 
trespassing,  I  fear,  too  far  upon  the  tune  allot; ed  for  this  meeting,  that  the  effect  of 
religious  instruction  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  must,  humanly  speaking,  depend, 
not  only  upon  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  but  above  all  upon  the 
personal  character  and  example  of  the  teacher.  Children  almost  instinctively  adopt 
the  tone  aud  sentiments  of  their  elders,  and  especially  must  this  be  so  in  the  case  of 
their  appointed  instructors.  And  if  it  be  said  that,  under  the  new  system,  the 
national  Schoolmaster  can  hardly  be  expected  t;>  devote  so  much  time  as  formerly  to 
Bible  instruction,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  pay  in  examination,  I  would  reply  that 
the  religious  influence  of  which  1  am  speaking  does  not  depend  upon  mere  know- 
ledge of  fncts,  nor  can  it  properly  be  made  the  subject  of  examination.  A  know- 
ledge of  Bible  facts,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  Gospel  doctrines,  is  doubtless  hi  lily 
necessary  ;  but  ihe  religious  influence  of  a  Master  does  not  depend  so  much  upon 
the  amount  of  Biblical  knowledge  which  he  imparts,  as  upon  the  general  tone  of  all 
his  teaching.  It  is  possible  tor  a  Schoolmaster,  yea,  it  i>  hi-  duty,  to  teach  i 
things  rdigi  .ushj,  not,  I  mean,  by  interspersing  the  ordinary  lesson*  of  the  school 
on  all  ■  ccasions  with  remarks  of  a  religious  kind,  but  by  making  children  perceive, 
in  a  way  to  be  felt  rather  t'lan  defined,  that  religion  is  the  one  thing  needful,  by  that 
subtle  and  \et  well  understood  influence  which  springs  spontaneously- from  a  mind 
that  i-  really  embued  with  the  love  of  God,  and  is  under  the.  influence  of  His  ll.dy 
Spirit.  If  we  aim  at  too  much  in  the  religious  training  of  children-  we  overshoot 
the  mark,  and  run  the  risk  of  giving  them  a  distaste  for  religion.  They  should  be 
led  to  feci  that  it  is  incompatible  nether  with  cheerfulness  nor  with  manlim 
that  godliness  has  the  promise  or  the  life  that  now  is*  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to 
come.  Lei  the  teacher  seek  to  tram  his  pupils  in  habits  of  obed'cnce,  reverent*) 
and  truthfulness;  let  him  feck  to  convince  them  that  these  things  are  noble  and 
lovely  in  ti.ciuselve-,  as  well  as  of  good  report  ;  let  him  conduct  the  ordinal)  work 
of  the  school  on  the  principles  which  1  have  endeavoured  to  point  out,  an  I  be  will 
find  bit  greatest  encouragement  in  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  and  in  the 
sure  and  certain  hope  that  "  his  labour  will  not  be.  in  vain  in  the  Lord." — Rev.  G. 
Jannings. 
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SCHOOL   SONG. 
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fair         they  seem,        Are  fair    -    er  than        our        own 

dur    -    ing  fame         Than         man -hood's      might     hath      done! 
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And  none     a  monarch    can    possess,     As        on  our  throne  is        peen, 
And  long    as  language    can    express,    "What  in  the  heart's  un  -  seen, 
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So     then  we'll  pray  to   Qod  to  bless,  Our  Coun  -  try    and  our    Queen, 

We'll  pray     to    God    above    to  bless,  Our  Coun  -  try     and  our     Queen, 
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So  then  we'll  pray  to     God  to  bless  Our    Conn  -  try  and  onr  Queen. 
We'll  pray    to    God   a  -  bove  to  bless  Our    Coun  -  try  and  our  Queen. 


From  lordly  tower,  and  princely  hall, 

And  peasant's  lowly  home, 
V  het  e'er  her  gentle  sway  uoth  fall 

Her  heartfelt  praises  come. 
Our  mountains  their  delight  express, 

Our  cliffs  and  Valleys  green  ; 
And  still  we  pi  ay  to  (jod  to  bless 

Our  Country  and  our  Queen. 


Though  great  her  glory  und  renown, 

Theme  of  her  people's  prayers, 
May  she  yet  win  a  noblei  crown 

Than  that  Oil  earth  site  wear?. 
And  long  mav  future  times  confess 

The  virtues  we  have  scon  ; 
liur.  Lord  !  in  Thy  gnat  love  still  bless 

Our  Country  and  our  Queen. 
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EXERCISE  OU  ANALYSIS. 


"  Blest  he,  though  undistinguished  from  the  crowd 
By  wealth  or  dignity,  who  dwells  secure, 
Where  man,  by  nature  fierce,  has  laid  aside 
His  fierceness,  having  learnt,  though  slow  to  learn, 
The  manners  and  the  arts  of  civil  life." 

At  full  length  : — A.  "  Blest  is  he,  though  he  be  undistinguished  from  the  crowd  by 

wealth,  who  dwells,  &e. life."     B.  "  Blest  is  he,  though  he  be  undistinguished 

from  the  crowd  by  dignity,  who  dwells life." 

Analysis  of  A. 
Subject,  'he.' 

Attributive  adjunct  of  subject.  \AdJective  *«•#,* vhrt*db  secure  where 

I      life.'      (C.) 
Predicate  (incomplete), '  is.' 
Complement  of  predicate,'  blest.' 

Adverbial    adjunct    of  predicate,    clause,    *  though   he  be  undistinguished 
wealth.'  (D.) 

Analysis  or  C. 
Subject,  *  who.' 
Predicate, '  dwells.' 
Complement  of  predicate, '  secure,' 
Adverbial  adjunct  of  predicate,  adverbial  clause,  *  where  man  hy life.'  (E.) 


Subject,  *  man.' 

Attributive  adjuncts  of  subject. 

Predicate, ■  has  laid.' 
Object  of  verb,  '  fierceness.' 
Attributive  adjunct  of  object, 


Analysis   or  E. 


1.  Adjective  phrase,  'by  nature  fierce.' 

2.  Participial  phrase,  *  having  learnt,  though  he- 

is  slow  to  learn life.'  (F.) 


Adverbial  adjuncts  of  predicate.  \    <->'  ,as!  e 


Analysis  cr  P. 

•  [Though]  he  is  slow  to  learn.' 

Subject,  '  he.' 

Predicate  (incomplete),  *  is.' 

Complement  of  predicate, '  slow.' 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  complement  of  predicate,  *  to  learn*' 
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Analysis  of  D. 
Subject, '  he.' 

Predicate  {incomplete) .  '  be.' 
Complement  of  predicate, '  undistinguished.' 

Adverbial  adjuncts  of  complement  of  predicate.]    a    « bv°  wealth*1' 

Analysis  or  B. 

The  analysis  of  B  is  step  for  step  the  same  as  that  of  A,  with  the  substitution  of 
dignity  for  wealth.    (Mason's  Analysis  of  Sentences). 


$lota  of  §flok 


Arithmetic  for  Schools.  By  George  Heppel,  M.A.  Relfe,  Brothers.  It  would 
seem  scarcely  possible,  that  a  iiew  manual  of  arithmetic  could  find  a  place  in  school 
literature,  and  yet  Mr.  Heppel  has  constructed  one  that  has  very  fair  claims  on  the 
atteution  of  teachers.  The  explanations  of  the  rules  are  unusually  lucid,  and  the 
examples  numerous  and  original.  Even  where  teachers  do  not  care  to  change  the 
arithmetic  they  now  use  in  their  schools,  they  may  use  the  examples  here  given,  for 
the  purpose  of  their  periodical  examinations,  and  find  their  profit  in  doing  so. 

A  Beading  Book  for  Evening  ScAojIs  ;  Designed  for  the  more  advanced 
Classes.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  K.  Paul.  Longman  and  Co.  The  editing  of  this 
book  is  judiciously  done,  for  the  extracts. are,  all  of  them,  of  that  character  that 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  class  ofv  persons  for  whom  the  selection  is  made.  It  is  a 
further  recommendation  that  the  book  is  printed  in  a  bold  type,  and  the  lines  are 
sufficiently  spaced  to  prevent  that  crowded  appearanceof  the  page,  which  is  so  serious 
an  impediment  to  defective  readers. 

Chronological  Outlines  of  English  History.  By  J.  C.  Curtis,  B.A.  Simpkin, 
Marshall  and  Co.  This  little  book  of  dates  is  carefully  compiled,  and  for  its  size,  is 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seeu. 

Sketches  of  Political  Economy .  Sketches  of  the  English  Constitution.  Edited. 
toy  J.  S.  Laurie.  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  (  o.  For  the  upper  classes  in  superior 
schools,  these  "  Sketches"  may  be  used  with  advantage;  but  very  much  of  their 
value  will  depend  upon  the  mode  of  u.-ing  them.  For  certain  we  are,  that  so  far  as 
our  expi  rience  goes,  few  lads  will  comprehend  either  of  them,  unless  some  well- 
informed  teacher  goes  through  each  chapter,  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  with  a  full 
exposition. 
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Thomsons  Winter;  with  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  Notes  critical,  explanatory,  ancF 
gramma-Heal,  §c.  By  Walter  M'Leod.  Longman  and  Co.  Our  readers  will 
remember  the  remarks  we  made  on  Thomson's  Spring,  as  edited  by  Mr.  M'Leod. 
Thomson's  Winter  is  done  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  worthy  of  the  same  commenda- 
tion that  we  gave  to  its  predecessor.  Whatever  help  a  young  student  can  desire  or 
expect  from  a  good  text-book,  is  to  be  found  here. 

Latin  Grammar  for  Beginners.  By  W.  lhne.  Ph.  D.  Trubner  and  Co.  It  is 
our  objection  to  this  grammar  that  it  is  printed  on  paper  so  inferior,  that  the  second 
page  shows  through  the  first,  a  defect  that  will  not  assist  learners.  And  this  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  construction  of  the  book  fits  it  for  doing  valuable  service  to 
beginners.  The  stages  are  so  carefully  graduated  and  the  steps  so  small  and  easy, 
that  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  Latin  tongue,  may  be  readily  acquired 
from  this  elementary  work  by  any  boy  of  ordiuary  capacity. 

The  World  in  Verse.  By  M.  A.  P.  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.  The  purpose 
of  this  book  is  to  provide,  what  the  author  considers,  an  easy  method  of  committing 
to  memory  the  main  facts  of  Geography.  It  is,  however,  questionable,  whether  a 
fair  knowledge  of  that  science  could  not  be  obtained  on  easier  and  better  terms. 
The  following  extract  will  show  the  character  of  the  book  : 

"Great  Britain  a  first-rate  position  maintains, 
Though  one  kingdom  called,  yet  three  countries  contains. 
First  England,  with  London,  its  capital- grand, 
And  Scotland  is  northward,  a  cold  but  famed  landj 
Then  Wales  to  the  west,  where  the  mountains  rise  high, 
And  'neath  Britain's  rule,  green  Ireland  lies  nigh." 

The  Battle  of  the  Standards :  the  Ancient,  of  the  last  Four  Thousand  Years, 
against  the  Modem,  of  the  last  Fifty  Tears,— the  less  perfect  of  the  two.  By 
John  Taylor.  Longman  and  Co.  The  enigma  contained  in  the  title  of  this  work 
receives  a  partial  solution  in  the  opening  sentences  of  the  preface— "Our  motto, 
from  Deuteronomy,  points  to  a  very  important  consideration,  viz.,  that  the  people 
who  maintain  a  perfect  and  just  weight  and  a  perfect  and  just  measure,  may  expect 
lengthened  days  in  the  land  which  God  gi veth  them .  If  any  people  were  ever  entitled  to 
so  great  a  favour,  it  might  be  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  They  have  had  the 
same  measures  of  length,  capacity,  and  'Weight  from  the  earliest  times;  and  they 
have  beeu  blessed  with  a  long  and  unbroken  series  of  peaceful  Governments.  Greater 
freedom  from  external  foes,  and  from  internal  dissensions,  has  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
auy  other  natiou."  The  drift  of  the  "  Battle  of  the  Standards"  may  now  begin  to 
dawn  upon  the  reader.  Whether  lor  or  against  the  proposed  decimal  system,  the 
curious  reader  will  find  in  this  work  much  singular  matter  in  reference  to  the 
question  of  measures,  and  the  more  so,  from  the  coincidence  the  author  endeavours 
to  establish  between  the  English  inch  and  the  measure  employed  in  marking  out  the 
dimensions  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids. 
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C.  D.  requires  the  following  iaformation  : — 

1.  A  set  of  examination  papers  for  the  six  Standards   in  the  three  subjects  set  by 
H.M.  Inspector.     Would  not  this  tend  to  uniformity  ? 

2.  A  set  of  papers  for  Pupil  Teachers  in  the  second  year,  as  per  New  Code. 

3.  "Who  was  the  first  King  of  Scotland  ? 

4.  Who  was  the  King  of  Nineveh  during  Jonah's  visit  P 


March  8th,  18G4. 

Sir, — I  readily  endorse  the  remarks  of  "  Douglas"  in  your  last,'that  the  results  of 
the  examinations  under  the  New  Code  would  be  surprising  wer«  they  not  obtained 
by  means  equally  various  by  the  Inspectors. 

I  know  one  moderately  large  school  in  London  (National)  where  there  was  not  a 
single  failure.  I  know  another  in  the  Eastern  Counties  with  200  boys,  and  here 
there  were  only  two.     I  know  another  with  150  present  on  the  day  of  examination 

— those  not  having  made  the  requisite  number  of  attendances  being  sent  home 

with  the  following  results:— 

Failed  in  Reading       23 

"     Writing         18 

,,    Arithmetic    .'. 18 

Total  69 

I  know  the  latter  to  be  a  very  superior  school,  and  under  a  singularly  successful 
teacher  of  large  views  and  devoted  to  his  work  j  and  I  quote  by  special  favour  the 
last  Report  of  Iter  Majesty's  Inspector  in  confirmation  of  this  :— "  The  results 
conformable  to  and  higher  than  the  requirements  oj*.  the  Code  furnished  ample 
evidence   of    real   work   being   done    here."       On   the   teacher's   parchment   the 

Inspecfor  wrote  :— "The  results  are  very  high,  and  Mr. has  given  abundant 

evidence  of  great  teaching  skill  and  good  organization."  Then,  why  so  many 
failures  ;  because  standard  two  (40  boy*)  were  made  to  read  from  Sequels  to  Second 
ling  Look,  British  and  Foreign  School  Society — the  Inspector  objecting  to  the 
National  Society's  large  sheets, — not  because  they  were  too  easy,  but  because  they 
were  not  books ;  and  no  doubt  the   Inspector  was  right  "legally,"  and  something 
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must  be  set  down  to  the  teacher's  error.  However,  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
boys  had  tiever  read  in  the  Sequels  before.  The  Inspector  was  told  this,  but  he  was 
inexorable,  and  selected  pa^es  72  (on  Capital  aud  Labour)  and  92  (on  Steam  Boats). 
No  two  boys  were  permitted  to  read  the  same  paragraph,  so  that  when  the  two 
lessons  were  exhausted  the  few  who  had  not  read  were  made  to  do  so  backwards. 
Perhaps  your  readers  will  kindly  refer  to  the  pages.  I  most  certainly  should 
conclude,  did  I  not  know  the  Inspector  to  be  iucapable  of  such  injustice,  that  the 
teacher  was  intentionally  flagellated  for  not  using  the  Inspector's  own  buoks ;  indeed, 
the  master  feels  this,  and  has  resjlved  to  sink  a  laudable  individuality  and  have  them, 
next  year,  not  that  he  approves  them,  but  to  please  the  Inspector. 

The  absence  of  some  uniform  measure  of  our  work  is  no  doubt  a  weakness  of  the 
Code,  and  I  would  appeal  to  "  The  Associated  Body  of  Schoolmasters"  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  memorialize,  if  necessary,  tha  Council  Office,  that  the  difficulty 
may  be  partially,  if  not  wholly,  overcome. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

SENEX. 

P.S. — Eor  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  the  Sequel,  I  select  a  few- 
words  from  the  lesson  on  "  Capital  and  Labour" — 


capital 

eighty-thousand 

factory 

anything 

dispersed 

brick-makers 

machinery 

prepared 

lime-buruers 

national 

condition 

coal-miners 

industry 

employed 

wa  .'goners 

builuing 

fashioning 

wood-cutters 

apparatus 

materials 

razors 

sailors 

glaziers 

table-knives 

carpenters 

iron-:,  inciters 

ordinary 

builders 

engineers 

earthenware 

slaters 

working-classes 

proportion 

plasterers 

ascertained 

manufacture 

glass- makers 

scissors 

articles 

needles 

trinkets 

entirely 

collieries 

expenses 

fabrication 

&c,  &c. 

I  ask,  is  this  a  fair  test  for  Standard  Two  ? 
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Sir.  £ otoe,  ^tfta-psitot 

Thehe  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  all  his  arbitrariness,  Mr.  Lowe  is 
a  man  not  only  of  great  ability,  but  of  high  integrity.  His  resig- 
nation of  office  must  in  some  measure  be  attributed  to  a  sense  of 
indignation  which  a  high-souled 'man  would  naturally  feel  under  a 
false  accusation.  Nevertheless,  such  accusation  is  in  itself  an  evidenee 
of  distrust  and  unpopularity.  There  was  a  course  open  to  him  after 
the  division  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  conveyed  practically  a 
censure  upon  him.  The  Premier  might  have  made  Mr.  Lowe's  cause 
his  own,  and  appealing  once  more  to  the  House,  he  might  have  held 
up  his  shield  and  caused  a  revocation  of  the  unfavourable  sentence. 
Why  did  he  not  ?  In  the  answer,  we  find  an  evidence  condemnatory 
of  Mr.  Lowe's  arbitrary  policy.  Lord  Palmerston  is  distinguished 
by  an  almost  chivalrous  attachment  to  his  subordinates  in  office. 
Departure  from  his  ancient  practice  is  so  much  proof  that  he  thought 
the  House  was  determined  to  mark  its  disapprobation  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Education.  And  we  cannot  but  hope  that  there  is  in  this 
recent  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  an  incipient  effort  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  retrace  its  steps,  and  to  open  its  eyes. 

We  have  always  said  that  the  Revised  Code,  in  its  most  objection- 
able features,  owed  its  success  to  the  ignorance  of  the  House  and  the 
narrow  prejudices  of  the  country  gentlemen.  We  have  always  said, 
and  we  repeat  it  now,  that  the  House  was  deceived  by  authoritative 
reports  of  the  working  of  the  Old  Code.  To  give  them  the  false 
colour,  the  weight  of  the  Times  was  employed  on  the  one-sided 
advocacy  of  the  question.  The  opinions  of  II. i\I.  Inspectors,  whose 
experience  constituted  them  as  the  best  judges,  were  not  sought;  and 
the  official  reports  of  such  of  them  as  had  courage  to  publish  them, 
were  suppressed.     The  result  we   all  know.     Such  a  triumph,  how- 
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ever,  seemed  to  us  would  be  necessarily  short-lived.  We  bid  School- 
managers  and  School-masters  not  to  despair.  "We  felt  the  work  of 
education  had  taken  too  deep  a  root  to  be  easily  torn  up ;  and  that  if 
the  authors  of  the  recent  changes  found  themselves  wrong,  they 
would  be  the  foremost  to  own  it.  As  soon,  too,  as  the  country 
discovered  that  an  error  was  made,  and  the  old  condemned  type  of 
teacher  was  fast  re-appearing,  a  re-action  would  set  in.  Our  readers 
may  take  courage  from  the  late  vote,  for  whatever  other  view  they 
may  take  of  Mr.  Lowe's  resignation,  they  will  think  one  thing  is  clear, 
viz.,  that  the  popularity  of  the  Eevised  Code  is  not  at  least  such  as 
to  save  the  ostensible  author  of  it  from  official  extinction. 

With  every  disposition  to  recognise  Mr.  Lowe's  ability  as  a  states- 
man, and  to  admire  his  vigour  and  earnestness,  we  so  far  rejoice  that 
we  recognise  the  vote  on  this  question  as  directed  against  himself 
personally,  and  against  the  policy  he  has  introduced.  Any  mis- 
conception respecting  the  Inspectors'  reports  could  have  been  easily 
put  right,  but  the  growing  prejudice  against  himself  could  not  be  put 
right  by  either  himself  or  his  chief.  In  this  view,  and  in  this  alone, 
we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  Mr.  Lowe  has  been  compelled  to  abandon 
a  position  which  offered  him  so  many  facilities  for  retarding  a  work 
to  which,  we  believe,  England  owes  so  much  of  her  present  present 
progress  and  promise. 


LECTURE    ROOM    ?s  0  T  E  S  .  —  No.    XII. 


ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

Chap.  x. — Conversion  of  Cornelius.  The  call  of  the  Gentiles,  as  such,  was  not 
yet  understood.  The  Apostles  themselves  prtbably  expected  that  Gentile  converts 
should  pass  to  Christianity  through  the  gate  of  Judaism,  and  become  circumcised. 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Stephen  may  have  seen  more  clearly,  and  to  prevent  the  evil  of  two 
factions  in  the  infant  church,  the  supernatural  vision  related  in  this  chapter 
occurred,  (1)  Centurion — captain  commanding  the  sixth  division  of  a  cohort; 
Italian — levied  in  Ttaly.  (2)  devout — having  abandoned  paganism,  and  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel ;  prayed — for  increasing  illumination.  (3) 
evidently—  with  his  actual  eyesight.  (4)  memorial—  ev 'en  before  his  conversion. 
Why  ?  Because  he  had  faith,  though  as  yet  Christ  was  not  the  object  of  it.  He 
■believed,  as  far  as  light  had  been  given  him.  Compare  the  examples  in  Hebrews  xi. 
(9)  house-top— flat  roof,  used  for  so  many  purposes,  see  O.  T.  everywhere,  especially 
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2  Sara.  xi.  2 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  25,  26  j  Isaiah  xv.  3 ;  Neh.  viii.  16 1  Jer.  xix.  13  ;  Judges 
xvi.  27 ;  Joshua  ii    6 ;  Luke  xii.  3.     (11)  four  corners — so  as  to  represent  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth.      (14)  unclean — the  presence  of  the  unclean  made  the  clean 
unclean  by  the  J^evitical  law.     (15)  call  not  thou  common  —these  words  contain  the 
great  lesson  taught  by  the  vision,  viz.,  that  all  Levitical  distinction  between  Jew 
and  Gentile  was  to  cease  under  the  Christian  dispensation.      The  subordinate  lesson 
also  is  taught  that  the  distiuction  between  meats,  as  such,  ceases  with  the  old, 
dispensation.      All  things  may  be  received  if  sanctified  by  thanksgiving.      (23) 
lodged  them — quick  proof  of  yielding  prejudice.     (26)  1  also  am  a  man — St.  Peter 
soon  begius  to  apply  the  lesson  he  had  been  taught  upon  the  preliminary  equality  of 
all  men,  as  men,  under  the  Christian  covenant.     (28)  shewed  me — me,  Peter,  who 
was  so  slow  to  throw  off  my  prejudice.     (34)  of  a  truth — another  assertion  of  St. 
Peter's  new  views,  "  I  see  that  God  in  the  Gospel  honours  all  men  alike  as  men.    I 
perceive  'of  a  truth'  what  I  had  before  failed  to  comprehend,  though  written  in 
such  passages  of  the  0.  T.  as  Deut.  x.  17;  2  Chron.  xix.  7;  Job  xxxiv.  19.    (35) 
in  every  nation — Gentiles  acceptable,  as  such,  without  becoming  Jews,  for  this  was 
the  doctrine  which  even  the  Apostles  were  so  slow  to  believe.     This  is  the  force  of 
this  verse,  but  it  gives  no  favour  to  the  view  that  natural  religion  may  be  sufficient. 
Such  an  inference  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  context,  and  would  make  the  Gospel 
unnecessary.     (36)  Lord  of  all,  lay  stress  upon  all,  i.e.,  Qentile  as  much  as  Jew. 
(37)  after  the  baptism — the   ministry  of  our  Lord  commenced  with  His  baptism. 
(3.S)  Mat  k  the  subjects  of  Apostolic  preaching,  the  person  and  office  of  the  Lord 
Christ.    (41)  witnesses — the  Apostles  claimed  to  be  every  where  the  simple  witnesses 
of  the  resurrection.      If   Christ  rose,  then  there  is  a  resurrection.     (41)  chosen 
before— God  elects  His  own  instruments,  not,  indeed,  capriciously,  but  in  reference 
to  the  end  in  view.     Compare  Christ's  words,  "  whom  Thou  hast  given  me  out  of 
the  world,"  and  St.  Paul's  expression,  "a  chosen  vessel."     (43)  all  the  prophets 
as  a  rule,  and  according  to  the  general  spirit  of  their  writings  as  a  body.     (44) 
Ihe  Holy  Ghost  fell — it  must  be  observed  that  in  this  case  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
given  before  the   administration  of   baptism.     Still,  as  in  the  case  of   St.  Paul, 
baptism  was  not  superseded   by  the  infusion  of   the  Spirit.     It  was  added  as  the 
voucher  and  the  legal  instrument  of  the  "  forgiveness  of  sins."    (48)  commanded 
them — commissioned  others  to  baptise  them  :  see  John  iv.  1,  and  I.  Cor.  i.  ]3. 


EDUCATIONAL    SYSTEMS  AND  PROGRESS    IN  THE   NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


THE  MADRAS  SYSTEM.— VI. 

Irs  Discipline. 

"  Were  it  required  to  say,"  says  Dr.  Bell,  "  in  one  word,  by  what  means  the  primary 
and  esseutial  requisite*,  attention  and  exertion,  are  to  be  called  forth,  that  word  were 
discipline.  Its  original  Meaning  is  learning,  education,  and  instruction,  but  it  has 
come,  as  often  happens,  to  signify  the  means  by  which  this  end  is  attained,  whether 
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it  be  the  method,  order  and  rule  observed  in  teaching,  or  the  punishment  and  cor- 
rection employed."  The  importance  attached  by  Bell  to.  discipline  as  a  system  of 
means  to  secure  the  great  objects  of  the  school,  may  be  seen  in  his  saying — "  It  is  in 
a  school  as  in  an  army,  discipline  is  the  first,  second  and  third  essential."  The  means 
which  he  includes  in  this  term  "are  arrangement,  method,  and  order;  vigilance, 
emulation,  praise  and  dispraise  ;  favour  and  disgrace  ;  hope  and  fear  ;  rewards  and 
punishments ;  and  especially  guarding  against  whatever  is  tedious,  difficult,  operose 
and  irksome,  and  rendering  every  task  prescribed  to.  the  scholar  short,  simple,  easy, 
adapted,  and  intelligible." 

I.  The  prevention  of  wrong  doing  is  one  of  the  objects  sought  in  these  measures — 
an  object  deserving  every  master's  serious  attention.  To  do  this,  some  of  Bell's 
measures  were  admirably  adapted,  (a)  Many  of  the  offences  against  order  proceed 
from  the  lessons  not  being  adapted  in  length  and  difficulty  to  the  age  and  stage  of  the 
children.  In  this  case,  the  children  not  being  interested  in  their  employment,  either 
become  listless,  go  off  fairy-rambling,  or  seek  employment  of  a  more  congenial 
description,  (b)  Often  offences  are  traceable  to  the  presence  in  school  of  boys  of 
bad  habits  or  evil  dispositions.  "  A  master,"  says  Long,  "  in  taking  charge  of  a 
school  undertakes  to  govern  and  instruct  a  number  of  individuals,  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  a  variety  of  ways,  some  with  bad  habits,  some  with  good,  but  all  with 
some  peculiarities  or  propensities ;"  hence  the  necessity  of  vigilant  superintendence, 
that  such  as  are  of  bad  habits  maybe  restrained  by  the  certainty  of  discovery,  joined 
to  a  wholesome  fear  of  correction.  (c)  All  lads  prefer  a  strict  discipline  to  a  las 
one.  All  like  method,  order,  regularity,  and  to  act  as  one  of  a  body.  The  military 
arrangements,  the  variety,  promptness  and  precision  of  the  movements,  therefore, 
introduced  by  Bell,  were  admirably  calculated  to  prevent  wrong  doing,  by  accustoming 
them  to  act  in  obedience  to  system,  and  so  tending  to  form  habits  of  order  and 
attention. 

II.  A  higher  aim  in  discipline  than  the  prevention  of  disorder,  idleness,  or  noise, 
or  even  than  the  obtaining  of  military  order,  is  to  incite  children  to  put  forth  efforts 
for  their  own  personal  improvement.  The  signs  of  such  a  discipline  are  in  the 
willing  attention,  constant  diligence,  respectful  demeanour  and  kindly  intercourse  of 
the  scholars.  Where  these  are  found,  the  basis  is  being  laid  of  a  high,  noble,  and 
virtuous  character.  Their  attainment  depends  more  on  the  earnestness  of  the 
teacher's  character,  and  on  the  personal  influence  which  springs  therefrom,  than  on 
the  means  employed.  So  thought  Bell,  yet  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  use  of 
means  haviDg  this  tendency.  Praise  wherever  it  was  due,  special  marks  of  favour 
to  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  diligence  and  good  conduct,  were 
among  the  subsidiary  means ;  but  his  chief  dependence  was  on  the  principle  of 
emulation  and  on  the  means  to  bring  it  into  operation.  " Emulation,"  he  says, 
"though  not  a  new  principle,  is  so  perpetual  and  powerful  an  agent  in  the  Madras 
School,  as  to  have  had  the  propriety  of  using  it  seriously  questioned."  The  objections, 
urged  then  and  urged  still,  seem  to  have  proceeded  either  from  confounding  it  with 
something  else,  or  because  of  its  liability  to  abuse.  The  objections  are  that  it  is 
unscriptural,  and  productive  of  much  evil ;  to  which  it  is  replied,  "in  its  strict  literal 
signification,  it  denotes  an  earnest  desire  and  contention  to  outstrip  others,  not  to 
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•obstruct  them,  much  less  to  thrust   them  back;  that  in  this  sense  it  is  a  natural 
principle  implanted  in  the  human  breast  by  the  Creator  for  the  wisest  and  noblest 

purposes  ;  and  that  its  being  productive  of  good  or  evil,  depends  on  the  source  whence 
it  originates  and  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied."  To  set  forth  still  more  clearly 
his  view  of  what  emulation  is,  he  thus  quotes  from  Aristotle  :— "  Emulation  is  a 
painful  solicitude,  occasioned  by  there  being  presented  to  our  notice,  and  placed 
within  our  reach  in  the  possession  of  these,  who  are  by  nature  our  fellows,  things  at 
once  good  and  honourable :  not  because  they  beloug  to  them,  but  because  they  do 
not  also  belong  to  us."  "  Contrasted  with  envy, — a  base  passion,  inherent  in  mean 
souls,  who  seek  not  to  exalt  themselves,  but  to  depress  their  fellows,~is  this  generous 
principle  of  emulation." 

This  principle  is  brought  into  operation  by  the  classification  of  a  school,  and  by  an 
arrangement  which  quickly  removes  to  a  higher  class  one  who  lias  kept  ahead  of  his 
fellows,  or  places  him  in  a  lower  one  if  he  is  found  invariably  below  them.  The  means 
introduced  by  B.  11  to  test  this  relative  proficiency,  and  to  excite  the  effort  necessary 
to  fit  for  removal,  was  place  taking.  The  value  of  place-taking  iu  eliciting  emulation 
must  depend  on  the  competition  taking  place  on  equal  terms.  Bill  seems  to  have 
thought,  that  this  would  be  the  case  where  the  children  were  properly  classified. 
Perhaps  he  was,  to.some  extent,  right,  when,  the  subject?  ure  simply  mechanical  j  as 
place-taking  may  then  stimulate  to  exertion,  so  that  by  this  and  perseverance, 
weakness  of  natural  endowment  may  be  compensated  for  by  acquired  power— as  in 
the  power  of  the  eye  to  retain  forms  ;  but  not  so  in  those  which  demand  a  higher 
intelligence,  because  of  the  diversities  of  character,  and  of  mental  powers  found 
among  children.  Hence  it  has  been  objected  to  place-taking  that  it  rewards 
boisterous   impudence   and   self-confidence,   and   punishes  the  higher  qualities  of 

mtleness  and  modesty. 

III.  The  treatment  of  offences  so  a6  to  secure  <c  the  amendment  of  offenders  and 
the  e'eterring  others  from  committing  faults"  is  an  important  object  of  discipline. 
To  secure  amendment,  and  to  deter  others  from  wrong,  Bell  thought  that  "  much 
lepended  on  nukiug  every  boy  in  the  school  sensible  that  you  have  in  view  only  his 

sod."     "That  their  daily  experience  of  your  conduct  towards  them,  must  lead  them 

consider  you  as  their  friend,  their  benefactor,  their  guide,  and  their  parent.'* 

He  also  thought  it  important  that  a  record  oi  each  child's  offences  should  be  kept. 

Mie  object  was  two-fold.    To  preveut  the  awarding  of  puuishment  at  the  moment  of 

jffence,  and  before  a  calm  investigation  of  it  bad  taken  place,  and  to  furnish  evidence 

the  improvement  or  otherwise,  in  the  pupil's  conduct  and  character. 

Bell  also  attached  much  importance  to  the  influence  which  the  opinions  of  boys 

ive  on  the  feelings  and  practices  of  their  companions.     lleuce,  he  had  a  system  of 

ial  by  jury,  in  which  the  boys  themselves  had  to  determine  the  innocence  or  guilt 
)f  their  lellows.     He  says  that  he  "had  never  had  reason  to  think  their  decision 

irtial,  b'assed  or  UDJust,  or  to  interfere  with  their  award,  otherwise  than  to  remit  or 
litigate  the  puuishment,"  when  the  end  might   be  accomplished   by  the  simple 

ipresiion  of  condemnation  by  his  fellows. 

(To  be  continued ) 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS.— ARITHMETIC* 

Christmas,  1863. 


Males — First  and  Second  Tear. 


No.  1. 


Section  I. 
(2346784  X53+-583)  +  (107298-+18X  79) 
=  213344+470919 
=  684263         


Ans, 


No.  J,     Total  deaths  in  town  =  - 


country 


8675 


46 


r925Q 
60 


415 
=  1585 


Total  deaths  in  town  and  country  =  2000 

xr     v      *  ioooo      L 

.'.  Number  of  years  = r=  5     ... 

?  2000 

No.  3.     3)225,  255,  289,  1023,  4095 


Ans. 


3)75, 

85, 

289, 

341,  1365 

5)25," 

85, 

289, 

341,    455 

17)5, 

17, 

289, 

341,      91 

.-.  L 


5,      1,    17,    341.      91 
C.M.=3  x  3x5xl7x5xl7x341x  91  =  2,017,790,775 

Section  II. 


No.l.     1_2J    »i     j_     3-24. 
$}      9  i"l2"t"4f"t"4-34; 
__5_     1     29     _5_     8 
_16_4+96+33+9 

30-24  +  29     15  +  88  _445l__ 

««     "~3168       5Te* 


yu 


99 


Ans. 


No.  2. 


r  /7     3\1       /3       4]\      122     211 

LNo--(9-7)J  +  (r7X2i)=3-o7+^r 

At       22\      4 

VNo--637+iT9  = 


3709 
357 


3709     22       4 

•No-=w+o3-ir9=10i?* 


Ans. 


*  lor  Questions,  see  March  No.,  p.  19. 
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No.  3.      7    11    10  2       20930.  13915,  14300,  13156 
n'26'23,5~  32890 

20930  +  13156     34086 
.*.    Sum  of  greatest  and  least  fractions  =  32S90 =388y0 

13915  +  14300       28215 
Sura  of  the  other  two  =    —  3^         =  32MK) 

34086-28215 
,\    Difference  of  these  quantities  =   32890 

,     •  5871 

=  32890     -     Am' 

Section  III. 

xr     1       xi       1.        •                29040x3x34x2      t'  . 

No.  1.     Number  of  acres  =   irTTTTrr =  1*     —     Ans- 

No.  2.     A.'s  1  hour's  work  =  f  B.'s 

;*.    12     „         „      =  f  B.'s  x  12  =  12|  B.'s 
And  12  hours  of  A.  +  24  of  B.  =  (14|  +  24)  B.'s  =  38|  B.'s 
.'.   \  work  is  dont>  by  B.  in  38|  hours 

But  B.'s  1  hour's  work  =  £  C.'s 
.'.    time  C.  will  do  remaining  £  of  work  ==  38|  X  | 

=  57|     •••     Ans. 

No.  3.     -0003551136=     3551136 
9999999000 

.•.  Number  of  inches  =     3551136    x1760x36=22  20S33329°  An*. 
9999y99o00  416660625 

Section  IV. 

No.  1.     ?X'l75x-2857l4-+-00425 

=  |x^x^X*?T°  =  T?§=i5TT7     ...    Ans. 

No.  2.     gX16a.4frl._l-*  Is.  tbjl  _   393n  _.30472  V 
£19s.luH"£l3  8s.8i;i.  -  ^ 189T-  3U472  + 

No.  3.     I.  £83£  gets  £3  interest 

.'.    £1   gets  £-i-  =  £  J  T  interest 
83  £ 

II.  £233  gets  £7|  interest 

.-.   £1     „     £li-=£ff9  interest 
233 

Comparing  these  fractions  TgT,  TVtf  =  -rUUm  ttSUt 

we  find  T§T  the  greater  .-.  3  p.  c.  is  the  better  investment. 

Their  difference  4iill"  3^11  =  TT«dVsir  gives  the  loss  on  £1  bv  transferring 
1 1  o  7  3  o 
from  the  3  p.  c.  to  the  7f 

.'.   Lo88on£1000  =  1TV79s5Xl00  =  £3   Os.  5.75d.+ 


oG 
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No.  1. 


Section  V. 

£      s.      d. 
1       3       4± 


47 

54 

18 

7t 
10* 

0 

5 

0 

2 

Hi's 

0 

0 

24H 

55      7      7$      - 
For  method  see  Cornwell. 
No.  2.     In  the  1  ton  or  2240  lbs.  there  will  be  2,2o1j0  <>r  22.4  times  each  of  the 
several  constituent  parts  of  sugar.  , 

Per  centage  of  hydrogen  =.  100-(49.856+43.265)=6.S79 
,\  lbs.  weight  of  oxygen  in  1  ton=49. 856  x  22  4=1116  7744 
„  „  carbon        „      =43.265x22.4=  969.1360 

„  „  hydrogen    „      =  6.879X22.4=   156.0896 


Which  equals     100.    X    22.4  =  2240. 
No.  3.     See  Cornwell,  p.  255  ;   Barnard  Smith,  p.  272,  Ex.  8,  Edit.  1857. 

Section  VI. 

No.Jl.lI^Interest  on  £100  for  7  months  at  5  per  cent.  =  100x7x-=f* 

r  100x12 

.\  £100?f  :  £894  :*.  ff  *  £25  6a.  8||?d.      Ut  Ant. 

II.  This  is  a  leap  year. 

Number  of  days  from  1st  June  to  Sept.  19  =  110 

Interest  on  £100  for  110  days  at  5  p.  c.  =  100xll0x5=  W 

365X100 

.-.  £100  VV   :  £894  ::  £V5°   :  £13  5s.  57VTd.     2nd  Ana. 

No.  2.    I.  9|  florins  Frankfort=20  francB  Paris 

20 

.-.  1  florin    „       =  —     „        „     =  $% 


II.  11$$  florins 
/.  1    .. 


n 

=  £  I  London 
1 


.'.  £Ty*  London  =  ft  francs  Paris 
.'.  £1  „        =  flxtf=ft?    . 

No.  3.    lbs.  a.    d.  s.   d  a.    d. 

2      at      4    6      tx      9     0 
1      at     3    6      =      3    6 


Ant. 


=    12     6 
12    6 
3 


=    42 
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Gain  on  4s.  2d.  =  4s.  41.  —  4s.  2d.  =  2d. 

.  1  A      2      1 

•  •        »>  1U'    —   15    —    51 

.*.  Gain  per  cent.  =  &  x  100=4     ...     Arts. 
No.  4.     (Diameter) 2  X  .7854  X  98  =  1 0000  x  277.274 

,.  Diameters  J™™**™* 
*       .7S51x96 

=  191.766  inches.     ...     Ant. 

No.  5.     Here  £63  is  saved  in  iburpeuces  less  300  sevenpences. 

...  S63-30PX74.  _  number  of  £.8  tax  i3      id  on< 

4 

_  15120-2100  _  ,,        _  . 

:=  ±,3255     ...     Ans. 


4 

No.  6.     This  is  a  case  in  position. 

I.  Let  7  be  the  number  of  players  injurs*  game 

147 
then =21  =  number  of  runs  obtained  by  each  in  1st  game 

then  (21  x9)  +  (9x5)  =  234  =  number  of  runs  obtained  in  2nd  game 
II.  Let  number  of  players  be  8 

147 
then  —  =  18|  the  number  of  runs  obtained  by  each  in  1st  game 

and  l8fX  10 4-10x5=2331 
.*.  error  in  2nd  assumption  =  234  —  233§  =  | 
Then  by  rule  ^x7=l| 
0x8=0 

M 

which  divided  by  (0  +  5)  or  £  the  sum  of  errors  =  £x4  =  7 

.*.  Number  of  players  in  let  game  =  7  ) 

and  ,,  „        2nd     „     =  9  S 

147  \ 

and  averages  in  1st  game  = -—=21   i 

„         2nd     „    =^=26j 
No.  7. 


or 

10  7.34163 

107.3416  3 

3.4  56789 

98  7654  3 

96  + 

322(1248  9 

808  + 

42  9366  5 

7513  + 

5  3670  8 

64404  + 

6440  4 

5  36708  + 

7513 

42  93665  + 

85  8 

322  02489  + 

96 

371.05733+  371.0573.3  + 

See  Cornwtll,  Decimal  Fractions,  p.  169,  8th  edition.        II.  II. 
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PRACTICAL    HINTS. 


Under  this  title  the  Rev.  E.  C  Collard  has  published  a  very  useful  and  reasonable 
pamphlet.  Its  value  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  a  fifth  edition  being  called  for.  Much 
of  its  usefulness  will  be  found  in  the  notes  in  the  appendix.  As  an  example  we 
exhibit  Note  6.  If,  as  reviewers,  we  were  disposed  towards  criticism,  we  should 
object  to  paragraph  3.  The  dodge  of  placing  the  children  back  to  back  is  a  challenge 
to  outwit  the  teacher  if  it  were  possible,  an  acknowledgment  publicly  proclaimed 
that  we  cannot  trust  them,  and  a  lowering  of  the  moral  standaid.  That  Mr.  Collard 
does  not  despair  of  training  the  conscience  of  children  is  proved  and  shewn  by  his 
concluding  remarks. 

**  Amongst  the  devices  now  used  in  schools  for  keeping  children  well  employed, 
saving  time,  and  preventing  copying,  may  be  mentioned  the  following  : — 

" In  Arithmetic  (1).  rJ  he  use  of  arithmetical  cards.  A  class  is  working,  say, 
multiplication  by  one  figure.  The  teacher  of  the  class  is  provided  with  a  set  of  40 
or  5U  small  cards,  of  the  size  of  a  lady's  visiting  card,  on  each  of  which  are  four  or 
five  examples  in  this  rule,  numbered,  all  differing  from  one  another,  and  from  those 
on  any  other  card.  The  teacher  has  also  by  her  a  larger  card,  on  which  are  written 
the  answers  of  all  the  sums,  with  corresponding  numbers.  When  the  children  are 
ready  to  begin,  each  has  a  card  .given  him,  and,  on  being  told  to  commence,  sets  to 
work  with  the  examples  upon  it,  the  teacher  meanwhile  helping  one  or  two  of  the 
more  backward  children.  Upon  a  child's  finishing  his  card,  he  holds  up  his  hand, 
reads  the  number  of  the  first  question  and  its  answer  ;  the  teacher  says  whether  the 
result  is  right  or  wrong.  If  wrong,  the  error  is  pointed  out,  and  the  sum  must  be 
done  again  ;  if  right,  the  next  answer  is  read  out,  and  so  on.  When  all  the  examples 
on  a  card  have  been  done  correctly  by  any  child,  the  initials  of  his  name  may  be 
written  on  the  back  of  it  in  pencil,  that  he  may  not  have  the  same  card  again. 

"  In  this  way  a  large  class,  engaged  in  two  or  three  different  rules  even,  may,  with 
the  help  of  as  many  sets  of  cards,  be  easily  kept  thoroughly  employed,  and  that 
without  the  possibility  of  copying.  Cards  of  the  kind  described  can  be  bought 
printed,  but  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  every  teacher  makes  his  own.  On  each 
card  half  the  examples  might  be  with  abstract  numbers,  and  half  with  concrete  ones, 
in  the  form  of  simple  problems  :  such  questions  as  would  be  quite  withiu  the  com- 
prehension of  the  children,  and  would  interest  their  parents  when  the  cards  were 
taken  to  be  worked  at  home. 

"  The  examples  should  gradually  increase  in  difficulty  from  No.  1  upwards. 

"  (2)  The  setting  of  several  sums  on  the  black  board  for  distribution  among  the 
children,  no  two  children  doing  the  same  sum  at  the  same  time.  A  class  is  working 
subtraction  of  money,  say.  The  teacher  writes  on  the  black  board,  before  nine 
o'clock,  some  six  examples,  numbering  them  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  respectively.  When  the 
lesson  commences,  the  first  child  sa\s  "one,"  the  next  '*  two,"  the  third  'three," 
and  so  on.  Then,  on  being  told  to  begin,  each  one  takes  the  sum  marked  with  the 
number  just  repeated  by  him.  When  the  child  who  has  had  No.  1  has  finished,  titen 
3  and  5  are  taken  ;  vthen  2,  4  and  6 ;  after  5  follow  2,  4,  and  6 ;  and  after  6,  1,  3, 
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and  5.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  prevent  any  two  contiguous  children 
having  the  same  sum.  On  a  sum  being  finished,  it  is  brought  to  the  teacher ;  and  if 
right  at  once  obliterated ;  if  wrong,  done  again. 

"  As  in  the  other  plan,  the  teacher  has  the  answers  of  the  sums  given  on  a  piece  of  ' 
paper  before  her,  and,  as  opportunity  permits,  gives  individual  assistance  where  most 
required.     Occasionally,  too,  in  both   plans  it  will  be  necessary,  when  the  same 
example  has  been  doue  several  times  wrong,  to  examine  the  working  and  detect  the 
cause  of  the  mistake. 

"  A  quick  way  of  setting  sums  on  the  black  board,  and  which  takes  less  room  than 
the  ordinary  plan,  may  here  be  mentioned.  In  the  case  of  multiplication,  write 
down  one  multiplicand,  and  by  the  side  of  it  several  multipliers;  in  division,  one 
dividend  and  several  divisors  ;  in  addition,  if  the  sum  on  the  board  consist  of  six 
lines  or  bo,  let  the  first  child,  in  copying  it  down,  omit  the  first  line,  the  second  the 
second,  and  so  on  ;  and  in  subtraction,  one  minuend  may  be  made  to  serve  for  several 
subtrahends.  Of  course  the  teacher  should  have  ascertained  beforehand  the  answers 
to  the  several  sums. 

"  (3)  Lctlihg  the  children  stand  back  to  back.  If  at  any  time  it  is  thought  advisable 
for  the  children  all  to  do  the  same  question  (one,  perhaps,  which  the  teacher  has 
previously  carefully  explained),  then  copying  may  be  rendered  almost  impossible  by 
the  children's  saying  "  one."  "  two"— "  one,"  two,"  round  the  class,  and,  at  the 
word  of  command,  standing  in  pairs,  back  to  back.  A  little  practice  will  make  them 
ready  enough  in  doing  this. 

"  Occasionally  the  teacher  may  find  it  useful  to  set  sums,  the  answers  to  which 
can  be  seen  by  inspection.  For  helps  to  this,  see  Tate's  First  Principles  of  Arith- 
metic. In  addition,  at  least,  there  is  one  plan,  which  is  certaimly  very  practicable* 
In  the  following  example  (and  such  a  sum  can  be  set  as  quickly  as  any  other  addition 
sum)  that  the  answer  is  in  the  third  line,  and  why  it  is,  are  readily  seen— 

2564. 

7436 

1715 

9243 
757 

21715* 
The  line  containing  the  answer  may  be  put  anywhere,  and  had  better  seldom  occur 
more  than  twice  in  the  same  position. 

"In  Dictation,  time  may  be  saved,  and  the  children  kept  well  employed,  not  only 
by  the  means  already  suggested,  but  also  whilst  the  mistakes  made  are  being  eor- 
reected,  in  other  ways.  1  here  are  always  some  children  in  a  class  who  have  made 
no  mistakes,  or  only  one  or  two,  and  who,  eonscqu-mtly,  want  employment,  whilst 
the  others  (some  perhaps  with  six  or  ei£ht  errors  apiece),  are  writing  each  word  out 
correctly  five  or  six  times.     Let  such,  then,  as  have  no  mistakes,  write  out — 


"  *  The  sum  of  lines  one  and  two  consists  of  a  one,  xcith  so  inumj  noughts  j  the 
fume  is  the  case  with  the  sun  of  lines  four  and  fne  :  consequently  the  sum  o!  the 
five  lines  will  be  two,  with  the  digits  in  line  three." 
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"  (a)  The  passr.ge  dictated  on  the  order  side  of  their  slates  from  memory  :  or 

"  (6)  Something  they  have  recently  learnt  hy  heart:  or  > 

"(c)  The  meaning  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  words:  or 
»  "(d)  Explain   the    difference   between   'here'    and  'hear/  'there'  and   'their,' 
&c. :  or 

"(tf)  Fill  up  elliptical  sentences,  previously  written  on  the  black  board,  such  as 
'He  —  earnestly, and  so progress.' 

"Of  course,  after  anything  of  the  kind  has  been  done,  the  slates  must,  at  least, 
be  glanced  over,  or  collected  and  looked  at  by  the  teacher  after  school. 

"  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  great  means  to  be  trusted  to  for  preventing 
copying,  especially  in  dictation,  must  be  the  moral  element.  If  a  child  is  .early 
accustomed  to  his  teacher's  regarding  and  treating  copying  as  a  species  of  untruth- 
fulness— if  he  knows  that  when  copying  is  detected  the  book  or  slate  of  the  offender 
will  certainly  not  be  looked  at,  lie  will  undoubtedly  (supposing  his  teacher's  good 
opinion  is  really  cared  for)  acqu're  the  habit  of  resisting  the  temptation.  In  a 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury,  well  known  for  its  high  tone  in  this 
respect,  this  is  the  chief  means  employed  for  securing  it." 


RIGHT  USE  OF  QUESTIONING  WHILE  TEACHING. 


Important  as  the  preparation  and  arrangement  of  lessons  are,  the  method  of 
presenting  them  to  the  children  is  not  less  so,  and  requires  equal  care  and  study. 
Information  may  be  nicely  put  together,  the  lesson  may  be  well  arranged,  but  more 
is  needed  to  make  it  effective ;— the  manner  in  which  the  youthful  mind  is  to  be 
exercised  upon  it.  In  considering  the  science,  character,  and  object  of  questioning, 
it  is  not  my  mtention  to  enter  into  a  critical  disquisition  on  the  various  modes  or 
system  of  questioning;  every  teacher  has  in  a  great  measure  a  system  of  his  own, 
adapting  some  method  to  his  own  peculiar  views  and  circumstances:  my  object  will 
be  fully  accomplished,  if  I  confine  my  few  observations  exclusively  to  the  above- 
named  divisions.  A  bliud  adherence  to  any  system  of  questioning,  however  good, 
cannot  be  productive  of  permanent  benefit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
systems  at  present  used  possess  good  points,  and  also  many  defects,  and  it  should  be 
the  teacher's  object  lo  select  those  parts  best  adapted  to  his  own  capacities,  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  school.  The  term  Educitiou  is  compounded  of  two  Latin 
words,  e  "out  of,"  and  duco,  "I  lead  or  draw,"  and  consequently  should,  in  its 
intellectual  sign ifl cation,  refer  to  some  such  process  of  drawing  out  some  latent 
qualities,  and  extending  and  expanding  them.  Now,  if  we  connect  to  this  the 
science  of  questioning,  we  shall  see  that  the  human  mind  is  as  it  were  a  huge  store- 
house, containing  vast  accumulations  of  ideas  and  facts,  capable  of  being  brought 
into  operation  by  catechising,  which  may  very  appropriately  be  considered  as  the 
key  for  unlocking  this  storehouse.  It  appeals  to  the  mind  and  brings  into  exercise 
the  rejecting  faculties,  testing  the  capacities  of  children,  and  supplying  their  wants. 
This  is  pre-eminently  the  teacher's  vocation,  not  to  state  facts  to  passive  minds,  but 
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by  questioning  and  explanation  to  allure  the  mind  of  each  scholar  to  unfold  itself 
and  display  its  hidden  powers.  The  plan  which  Dr.  Arnold  adopted  explains  the 
science  of  questioning  so  clearly,  and  is  so  admirable  in  its  character,  that  it  is 
worthy  of  being  carried  out  by  eveiy  one  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  young. 
"  His  method  was  fouuded  on  the  principle  of  awakening  the  intellect  of  every  indi- 
vividual  boy.  Hence  arose  his  practice  of  teaching  by  questioning.  His  exlpana- 
tions  were  as  short  as  possible,  as  much  as  would  dispose  of  the  difficulty,  and  no 
more;  and  his  questions  were  of  a  kind  at  once  to  call  the  attention  of  the  boys  to 
the  real  point  of  every  subject,  to  disclose  to  them  the  exact  bounds  of  their  know- 
ledge, and  their  ignorance,  and  to  cultivate  in  them  a  habit,  not  only  of  collecting 
facts,  but  of  expressing  themselves  with  a  facility,  and  of  understanding  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  these  facts  rested.  You  come  here,  not  to  read,  but  to  learn  how 
to  read,  and  thus,  the  greater  part  of  his  instructions  were  interwoven  with  the 
process  of  their  own  minds  ;  there  was  a  continual  reference  to  their  thoughts,  an 
acknowledgement  that,  so  far  as  their  information  and  power  of  reasoning  could 
take  them,  they  ought  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own,  a  working  not  for,  but  with 
the  form,  as  if  they  were  equally  interested  with  himself  in  making  out  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  before  them,  a  constant  endeavour  to  set  them  right,  either  by 
gradually  helping  them  on  to  a  true  answer,  or  by  making  the  answers  of  the  more 
advanced  part  of  the  form  serve  as  a  medium  through  which  his  instructions  might 
be  communicated  to  the  legs  advanced  part."  Such  was  the  system  which  this 
eminent  schoolmaster  practised ;  he  lived  to  seethe  superiority  of  his  methods  of 
teacning  in  the  successful  management  of  a  large  public  school.  Without 
digressing  from  the  subject  under  consideration,  the  following  hints  will,  it  is  hoped, 
prove  useful.  In  giving  a  collective  or  an  object  lesson,  the  plan  generally  recom- 
mended is,  to  present  to  the  children  a  correct  and  perspicuous  description  or 
account  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  in  the  form  of  a  short  lecture,  embrac- 
ing as  concisely  as  possible  every  particular  connected  with  it,  after  which  they  are 
to  be  questioned  on  it,  in  order  to  show  the  real  extent  of  what  they  have  acquired. 
In  Reading  Lessons,  the  following  method  will,  I  think,  prcseut  many  advantages. 
W  hile  the  class  is  reading,  the  teacher  will  pay  attention  to  the  tone,  punctuation, 
accent,  and  correct  expression  of  the  text,  and  will  also  put  such  inferential  or 
suggestive  questions  as  the  lesson  supplies,  together  with  the  explanation  of  any 
difficult  words  or  passages  which  may  occur.  Then,  wheu  the  reading  is  finished 
and  the  books  are  closed,  question*  may  be  put  of  a  self-evident  character  from  the 
lesson.  The  former  will  furnish  the  children  with  fresh  information,  and  test  their 
general  knowledge,  while  the  latter  will  afford  the  teacher  a  fair  criterion  of  what 
they  have  really  remembered. — From  Notes  on  Lessons. 


MR.    LOWE'S    CONCESSION. 


We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  form  of  petition  against  the 
Revised  Minute  of  March  1),  on  the  Mil.ject  of  endowed  schools:  and  it  is  desirable 
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that  no   time   should  be  lost  in  getting   such  petitions   sigued  and  presented  by  a 
member  of  Parliament : — 

"Endowed  Schools. 

"  To  tie  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Parliament 
assembled. 

"  The  humble  Petition  of 

"  Showeth, — That  your  petitioners  have  seen  with  dissatisfaction  the  terms  of 
the  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Couneil  on  Education,  dated  March  11, 1864,  con- 
cerning endowed  schools. 

"  That  this  minute  appears  to  your  petitioners  to  be  injurious  to  a  large  class  of 
schools  ieceiving  aid  out  of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  and  partly  supported  by  endow- 
ment. 

"Your  petitioners,  therefore,  pray  that  the  said  Minute  may  be  modified  with 
special  reference  to  the  in'erests  of  such  schools. 

"  And  your  petitioner,  &c.'* 

Copies  of  this  petition  may  be  obtained  ou  application  from  the  JNational  Society's 
Office. 

Mr.  Adderley  has  given  notice  of  a  resolution  against  the  Minute  of  March  11  iu 
the  following  terms  : — "  That  on  the  first  vacant  day  after  the  Easter  recess  he  shall 
move  that  this  House,  having  considered  the  Minute  of  Council  of  March  11  on 
endowed  schools,  is  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  meet  the  objections  made  to  the 
Minute  of  May  19,  1863." 

Mr.  Lowe's  concession  falls  far  short  of  meeting  the  just  expectations  of  the 
country  at  large.  He  still  sticks  to  his  original  plan  of  reducing  the  grant  by  the 
amount  of  any  annual  endowment,  except  in  the  case  of  s  mall  rvral  schools;  and, 
even  in  such  schools,  the  grant  and  the  endowment  together  must  not  exceed  the 
rate  of  15s.  per  scholar,  according  to  the  average  number  of  scholars  in  attendance 
throughout  the  yenr.  The  effect  of  this  new  Minute  will  he  to  divert  Government 
grants  from  the  little  endowed  to  the  less  endowed  or  the  wholly  unendowed 
schools,  and  so  to  expend  the  public  money  where  it  will  not  and  cannot  secure  an 
efficient  education,  instead  of  where  it  might  and  could.  The  endowed  schools  in  a 
poor  town  district  will,  in  many  cases,  lose  the  grant  altogether;  and  we  much 
questiou  whether  the  greater  number  of  endowed  schools  will  not  be  fouud  in  such. 
localities.  To  argue  that  an  endowment  is  not  a  subscription  is  simply  to  assert 
that  income  from  capital  is  not  income.  What  would  the  property-tax  collector  say 
to  such  an  argumeut  ?  If  Jones  gives  a  guinea  a-year,  that  is  a  subscription ; 
,but  if  Tomkins  gives  a  guinea  a-year  for  ever,  that  is  not  one!  Such  is  Mr. 
Lowe's  peculiar  logic!  Let  the  true  friends  of  education  pour  in  their  petitions  to 
the  House  of  Commons  without  delay,  and  give  Mr.  Adderley  that  support  which 
he  so  much  deserves.  The  following  reasons  against  the  Minute  of  March  11  are 
appended  to  the  proposed  form  of  petition  in  the  "  National  Society's  Monthly 
Paper :" — 

"  He asons  against  the  Revised  Code  of  March  11. 

"  1.  Because  the  Minute  in  questiou  makes  no  distinction  between  local  endow- 
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ments  and  grants  from  the  State  funds,  but  in  fact  places  to  the  credit  of  the  State 
money  bequeathed  by  private  individuals  for  a  particular  purpose. 

"2.  Because  it  attempts  to  draw  a  distinction  between  small  rural  schools  and 
schools  in  towns  and  other  places,  where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  subscription!, 
inasmuch  as  in  many  densely-populated  districts  few  persons  of  wealth  are  to  be 
found. 

"3.  Because  it  limits  the  amount  to  be  obtained  by  the  grant  under  the  Revised 
Code,  together  With,  the  endowment,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  in  many  parishes  subscriptions  to  cover  school  expenses,  even 
after  allowing  for  the  children's  pence. 

"  4.  Because  it  is  a  departure  from  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  framers  of  the 
Revised  Code,  and  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  of  paying  a  school  according  to  the 
attendance  and  examination  of  the  children. 

"5.  B  cause  it  makes  no  difference  of  limitation  as  to  the  amount  from  the 
Parliamentary  grant  to  schools  containing  100  cliildreD,  aud  those  containing  50 
children, — which  last-mentioned  schools  can  only  be  maintained  in  efficiency  at  a 
large  cost  per  scholar. 

"  6.  Because,  as  regards  other  than  rural  schools,  Article  52  in  the  Code  of 
January,  1SG-4,  that  the  grant  shall  be  reduced  '  by  the  amount  of  any  annual 
endowment,'  still  remains  in  force,  notwithstanding  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  such  a  principle. 

"7.  Because  even  this  Minute,  like  that  of  May  19,  1S63,  acts  as  a  discourage- 
ment to  future  endowments." — Church  Review. 


EXTRACT  FROM  "  EXCURSION,"  BOOK  I.,  BY  REV.  C.  H.  BROMBY. 


It  is  necessary  to  guard  the  pupil,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  the  teacher,  against 
the  abuse  of  paraphrasing.  The  following  suggestion*,  may  prove  to  be  useful.  No 
new  thought  must  be  added.  The  author's  meaning  must  be  thoroughly  mastered, 
and  then  expressed,  sentence  by  sentence,  in  the  paraphraser'a  own  word*— -omitting 
nothing,  adding  nothing. 

The  puraphraser  need  not  change  one  word  for  another  for  mere  change  sake,  aa 
in  the  paucity  of  English  nyuonymes  such  a  change  can  seldom  be  made  without 
injury.  Where,  however,  the  author  is  daik,  lie  may  be  more  explicit :  he  may  fill 
out  what  is  left  incomplete  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence. 

In  poetry  especially  he  is  at  liberty  to  reel  -the  in  prose  dress  a  passage  which  he 
has  stripped  of  the  diction  proper  to  poitry.  lie  should  invert  senteuees  and  place 
them  in  more  natural  order,  and  expand  either  sentences  or  thoughts  which  were 
left  only  suggested.     Take,  lor  example,  Pope's  line, 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  ble^t. 
The  simplest  paraphrase  would  i  ver  is  truly  happy,  but  he  always  hopes 

to  be  so  at  some  future  time."     More  fully,  the  thought  would  Le  expressed,  "No 
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man  at  any  time  will  confess  that  lie  has  attained  the  blessedness  of  which  his 
nature  is  capable,  but  he  never  parts  with  the  confidence  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  he  will." 

lh«  paraphraser  must  be  careful  to  adopt  the  following  general  rules  : — 

1.  He  must  not  add  to  the  thoughts  of  the  writer, 

2.  He  must  not  change  words,  or  the  order  of  thoughts,  except  to  make  the 
meaning  more  plain  than  iu  the  original. 

3.  J  he  figures  and  metaphors  may  be  changed  for  literal  expression,  if  the  severity 
of  prose  requires  it,  and  the  force  of  the  original  will  not  be  injured. 

4.  The  principal  thought  must  still  be  principal,  aud  the  subordinate  must  still  be 
subordinate. 

5.  No  change  must  be  made  for  the  sake  of  change. 

6.  Simplicity,  without  dilution,  must  be  the  one  single  aim. 


fotim  st  §Ms. 


The  Practical  Spelling  Booh.  By  Roscoe  Mongan,  B.A.  Longman  aud  Co. — 
Taken  as  a  whole,  this  Spelling  Book  is  fitted  to  do  good  service  in  school  work; 
and  although  there  is  little  that  is  new  in  the  matter,  the  method  seems  to  be  in 
advance  of  the  older  Look3  of  this  class. 

The  Practical  English  Grammar.  By  Roscoe  Mongan,  B.A.  Longman  and  Co. — 
Too  full  far  a  school  manual,  except  for  vety  advanced  pupils,  this  English  Grammar 
is  nevertheless, deserving  the  attention  of  leaeaew.  Its  doctrines  vary  but  little  from 
the  ordinary  code,  and  its  method  is  satisfactory.  The  part  on  composition  is  brief, 
but  is  very  well  done. 

Manual  of  Elementary  Geography .  "Edited  by  J.  S.  Laurie,  one  of  H.M.  In- 
spectors of  Schools.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. — Without  any  particular  merit, 
this  manual  may  nevertheless  be  used  with  profit,  as  a  companion  to  the  m«ps.  Its 
accuracy  is  fair,  though  not  perfect.  Thus,  it  states  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury is  Primate  of  England,  which  the  editor,  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
ought  to  know  is  the  title  of  the  Archbishop  of  York.  We  may  add  that  the  price 
is  low,  and  tkat  the  entire  book  may  be  procured  in  four  parts. 

The  Standard  Writing-Exercise  Book,  Nos.  1-5.  By  J.  S.  Laurie,  one  of  H.M. 
Inspectors  of  Schools.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. — These  books  are  half  the  size 
of  the  ordinary  post  copy-books,  ruled  with  faint  lines,  and  contain  from  twenty  to 
fifty  leaves.  Each  book  includes,  in  a  detached  form,  what  is  called  a  "  Hand-Book  " 
of  printed  matter,  to  be  copied  into  the  exercise  book,  or  of  simple  examples  in 
arithmetic  to  be  worked  out.  Of  the  value  of  written  exercises  there  cau  be  no 
doubt,  and  the  present  series  of  books  is  well  fitted  for  the  purpose.  Teachers  have 
long  been  aware  of  the  advantage  of  paper  work  over  that  done  on  slates,  but,  in 
elementary  schools,  the  expense  of  exercise  books  has  been  an  obstacle  not  to  be 
surmounted. 
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The  First  Book  of  Wordsworth's  Excursion  ;  with  full  Notes,  and  a  Treatise 
upon  the  Analysis  of  Sentences.  By  the  Rev.  C.  II.  Bromby,  M.A.  Longman 
and  Co. — The  reasons  for  the  publication  of  this  work  arc  thus  stated  in  the  preface  : 
"The  first  book  of  'Wordsworth's  Excursion'  has  been  selected  hy  the  Govern- 
ment Department  of  Education  as  a  Text-book  on  which  students  in  Normal  Schools 
will  be  examined.  Exercises  in  paraphrasing  and  analysis  of  sentences  have 
been  required  also  of  pupils  in  middle- class  schools  at  the  University  examinations. 
The  former  is  an  almost  indispensihle  ^instrument  of  education,  when  the  pupil 
kuows  no  language  except  his  own  ;  and  the  latter  is  in  itself  an  excellent  intro- 
duction to  the  acquisition  of  a  new  language." 

The  long  experience  of  the  Author  in  this  department  of  instruction  is  a 
guarantee  that  this  work  is  especially  adapted  to  its  purpose.  Of  the  notes  it  is 
sufficient  to  say.  that  they  are  well  chosen,  pertinent,  aud  numerous,  more  so  indeed 
than  is  usual  in  books  of  this  class.  The  Treatise  on  the  Analysis  of  Sentences  is 
particularly  well  done,  and  may  be  recommended  to  students,  as  a  clear  and  full 
abstract  of  a  difficult  subject.  It  is  an  additional  recommendation  that  the  several 
methods  of  analysing  are  set  forth  in  tabulated  forms. 

Milton' 's  Comus,  Ly Allegro  and  II  J  enseroso,  xcith  numerous  illustrative 
notes,  SfC.  By  the  Eev.  John  Hunter,  M.A.  Longman  and  Co. — We  have  so 
frequently  and  recently  characterised  Mr.  Hunter's  little  works  for  young  students, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  our  saying  more  on  the  present  occasion,  than  that 
this  book  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  and  has  the  same  merits  as  its 
predecessors. 


©uatimwl  Intelligence. 

Education  Department,  Privy  Council  Office, 

Downing  Street,  London,  S.W.,  31st  March,  1864. 
Sir, — My  Lords,  having  requested  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  to  endeavour 
so  to  frame  the  exercises  in  Drawing,  which  are  proposed  to  the  Students  in  JNormal 
Schools  and  to  elementary  teachers,  as  to  connect  the  subject  more  directly  than  at 
present  with  penmanship  and  the  use  of  the  .  lack  Board,  and,  for  this  purpose,  to 
confer  with  Her  Mnjes'y's  Inspectors  of  Schools  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook  and  the  Rev. 
B.  M.  Cowie,  I  am  directed  to  furnish  you  with  the  subjoined  copy  of  a  Memorandum 
agreed  upou  after  such  a  conference,  and  to  inform  you  that  it  will  regulate  the 
examination  of  your  students  in  November,  1864,  under  the  head  of  "  Drawing 
objects  from  Memory." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  R.  W.  L1NGEN. 
Memobandum. 
Mr.  Cowie  conferred  with  Mr.  Redgrave  on  Thursday  the  14th  of  January. 
It  was  agreed  that,  as  a  mode  of  bringing  the  exuminution  in  drawing  into  closer 
connection  with  writing  and  the  use  of  the  Black  Board  in  the  ordinary  work  of 
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elementary  teaching,  the  paper  on  drawing  from  memory  should  cease  to  be  used,  and 
an  individual  examination  in  the  use  of  the  Black  Board,  both  as  to  writing  large 
letters  and  drawing  objects,  should  be  substituted  for  it. 

Further*,  that  a  certificate  from  Mr.  Cook  or  Mr.  Cowie,  to  the  effect  that  a 
student  in  training  had  in  the  presence  of  either  of  them,  illustrated  a  lesson  by 
satisfactory  drawings  on  the  Black  Board,  should,  be  accepted  by  this  Department  and 
registered  for  the  completion  of  the  Drawing  Certificate,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  work  had  been  performed  before  one  of  the  Inspectors  for  Art. 


BATH    DEANERY    CHURCH     SCHOOLMASTERS      AND     SCHOOLMISTRESSES' 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Members  of  this  Association  held  their  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Trinity  School, 
on  Saturday  last.  H.  D.  Skrine,  Esq.,  President,  took  the  chair.  The  Minute*  of 
the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  Chairman  called  on  Mr.  Lines, 
of  the  Weymouth  House  School,  to  read  a  paper  on  "  The  subjects  of  instruction  in 
schools  under  the  Revised  Code."  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper,  various  suggestions  of  a  useful  and  practical  character  were  thrown  out, 
with  reference  to  the  best  methods  of  imparting  instruction  in  the  subjects  taught  in 
schools  under  the  New  Code.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  unanimously  given 
to  Mr.  Lines  for  his  excellent  paper.  Four  new  members  were  elected  at  this 
meeting. 


CHURCH   SCHOOLMASTERS    AND   SCHOOLMISTRESSES    BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

A  special  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  above  Institution  was  held  at 
St.  Martin's  Schools,  Charing  Cross,  London,  on  Saturday,  April  23rd,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  an  annuitant  upon  the  vested  funds  of  ihe  society.  This  being 
the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  since  the  establishment  of  the  society,  a  great  amount 
of  interest  was  excited  among  teachers,  and  nearly  all  the  subscribers  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  voting  on  the  occasion.  According  to  the  rules  of  the 
Institution  candidates  were  to  be  "  teachers  of  public  schools,  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  have  been  rendered  incapable  of  active  duty  by  unavoidable  mis- 
fortune or  the  advance  of  age,"  and  nine  such  enrolled  themselves  upon  the  list  of 
applicants.  We  subjoin  the  abstract  of  their  cases  from  the  balloting  paper  used 
at  the  election,  as  we  feel  sure  that  no  more  powerful  appeal  could  be  made  to 
teachers  on  behalf  of  the  society  than  is  presented  in  these  short  and  unvarnished 
statements  of  distress.    We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Committee  have  resolved  to 

♦This  paragraph  applies  to  the  ordinary  exercise  of  teaching  a  class  which  students 
of  the  second  year  have  to  perform  before  the  Inspector. 

Such  of  them  as  can  illustrate  their  hssons  by  good  drawing  on  the  Black  Board 
and  receive  from  the  Inspector  a  certificate  to  that  effect  may  omit  the  same  exercise 
(which  all  wiR  have  an  opportunity  of  performing)  before  the  Art  Inspector  in 
November. 
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make  a  great  effort  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  enable  the  subscribers  to  elect  at 
least  one  other  annuitant  before  the  close  of  the  present  year,  and  we  hope  they  will 
meet  with  such  an  amount  of  co-operation  and  support  that  their  wishes  may  be 
realized*  Collecting  cards  and  boxes  for  the  "  Special  Annuity  Fund,  1864,"  as 
well  as  copies  of  the  Annual  Report,  &c,  for  distribution,  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  W.  Perry,  St.  Michael's  Schools, 
Pimlico,  London,  S.W. 

Candidates  for  Election. 
Reference 
Nos. 

1  A  Schoolmistress,  78  years  of  age,  26  years  a  teacher  in  the  same  National 

School.     Whole  present  income  three  shillings  per  week,  derived  from  teaching 
a  few  young  children. 

2  A  Master,  76  year<  of  age,  a  teacher  38  years  in  National,  and  10  years  in 
Private  Schools.  Total  income,  five  shillings  per  month,  allowed  him  by  a 
clergyman.     Lives  with  his  daughter,  who  is  mistress  of  a  small  country  school. 

3  A  Schoolmistress,  aged  70,  engaged  as  teacher  of  a  large  Bagged  School, 
under  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  for  18  years.  Lives  with  a  married 
daughter,  and  has  an  allowance  of  £18  a  year  from  a  lady  connected  with  her 
former  school. 

4  A  Schoolmistress,  70  years  of  age,  32  years  a  teacher.  Totally  blind  since 
1858.     Whole  income  £12  a  year,  from  a  Benevolent  Pension  Society. 

5  A  Master,  69  years  of  age,  a  teacher  24  years.  No  income.  He  and  his 
wife  dependent  for  support  upon  their  daughter,  who  is  mistress  of  a  small 
country  school. 

6  A  Mistress,  64  years  of  age;  engaged  in  teaching  25  years.  Incapacitated 
several  years.  Ouly  income  two  shillings  per  week  ;  has  a  room  rent-free  in 
the  house  belonging  to  her  last  school. 

7  A  Master,  aged  49  ;  a  teacher  22  years  in  Euglaud  and  Ireland.  Incapa- 
citated by  deafness.  Wife  and  three  children  (aged  respectively  8,  6,  and  3 
years).  Family  entirely  dependent  upon  his  wife's  earnings  at  needlework, 
amounting  to  about  ten  shillings  per  week  when  employed. 

8  A  Schoolmistress,  43  years  of  age;  a  teacher  16  years.  Incurably  deaf; 
whole  income  about  four  shillings  per  week,  from  straw-plaiting  and  bonnet- 
wiring.  Had  to  support  her  aged  mother  for  many  years  while  engaged  as  a 
teacher. 

9  A  Master,  aged  38.  Obliged  to  relinquish  his  school  in  1856,  in  consequence 
of  inipaiied  sight  and  lameness,  proceeding  from  acute  rheumatic  affections. 
Wife  and  four  children  (10,  7,  and  5  years,  and  7  months  old  respectively). 
No  certain  income  except  the  profits  of  a  small  general  shop  kept  by  his  wife. 
Partly  supported  by  his  wife's  father ;  and  when  able  to  get  about,  earns* 
trifle  from  an  illustrated  lecture,  the  diagrams  being  the  gift  of  this  Institution. 

The  above  cases  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  of  by   the   Committee. 
The  applicants  are  arranged  according  to  age. 

*  The  successful  candidate  at  this  election  was  Mr.  Wm.  Manning,  Tw.ckeuham, 
(No.  2  on  the  list  of  applicants). 
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National  School,  Adurck  le  Street,  Doncaster,  8th  April,  1 S64?. 
Sir, — I  beg  to  forward  for  the  encouragement  of  teachers  of  village  schools,  in 
agricultural  parts,  the  following  results  of  the  recent  examination  of  this  school 
under  Revised  Code.  The  number  on  register,  58  ;  average  attendance  for  year,  33  ; 
presented  for  examination,  24,  having  made  200  attendances  or  upwards  ;  passed  in 
reading,  24,  writing,  23,  and  arithmetic,  24  ;  Infants  under  6  years,  4.  Total  grant 
for  the  seven  mom  lis  since  last  inspection,  £10  2s.  7d.,  or  at  the  rate  of  £1 7  17s.  3d. 
a-year,  against  £18  6s  received  previously  under  Old  Code.  I  should  say  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  attendance  during  the  past  year  has  been  uncommonly  irregular, 
owing  to  the  long  harvest  and  an  epidemic  which  prevailed  for  many  weeks  in  the 
village. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

THE    MASTER. 


iweml  tomato  utf  |formal  Stljaok 

Cristas,     1863. 


Secoxd  Iear. — Males. 


THE  BIBLE. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Yon  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  Question  in  each  Section. 

ACTS  OE  THE  APOSTLES. 

Section  I. 

1.  Give  the  incidents  of  St.  Paul's  second  journey. 

2.  What  privileges  of  Roman  citizens  can  you  find  in  the  history  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  ?     How  were  they  acquired  ?     What  was  a  "  colony  ?" 

3.  Explain  these  words  and  phrases,  "  they  took  knowledge  of  them"  (iv.  13),  to 
"suborn"  (vi.  11),  "gainsaying"  (x.  29),  "  quartern  iou  "  (xii.  4),  to  "beckon" 
(xii.  17),  "  forty  years  suffered  he  their  manners  "  (xiii.  18),  "  lewd  fellows  of  the 
baser  sort  "  (xvii.  5),  to"  wink  at"  (xvii.  30),  the  "  deputy  of  Achaia"  (xviii.  12). 
"them  which  used  curious  arts  "  (xix.  19),  "  robbers  of  churches"  (xix.  37),  "thou 
whited  wall"  (xxiii.  3). 

Section  II. 

1.  Give  St.  Paul's  discourse  at  Athens,  and  explain  his  argument  against  idolatry. 

2.  Relate  what  is  told  in  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  preachiDg  of  the  Gospel  to 
an  Ethiopian.  Is  anything  known  of  the  results  of  this  man's  conversion  to 
Christianity  ? 

3.  In  what  way  was  it  revealed  to  St.  Peter  that  the  Gentiles  were  admissible  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Gospel  ?  Under  what  obligations  were  the  Gentile  converts  to 
the  Jewish  observances  P 
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Section  III. 
Acts  xvii.  2—9. 

"  And  Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  went  in  unto  them,  and  three  Sabbath  days 
reasoned  with  them  oat  of  the  Scriptures,  opening  and  alleging  that  Christ  must 
needs  have  suffered,  and  risen  again  from  the  dead ;  and  that  this  Jesus  whom  I 
preach  unto  you  is  Christ.  And  some  of  them  believed,  and  consorted  with  Paul 
and  Silas ;  and  of  the  devout  Greeks  a  great  multitude,  and  of  the  chief  women  not 
a  few.  But  the  Jews  which  believed  not,  moved  with  envy,  took  unto  them  certain 
lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,  and  gathered  a  company,  and  set  all  the  city  on  an 
uproar,  and  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason,  and  sought  to  bring  them  out  to  the 
people.  And  when  they  found  them  not,  they  drew  Jason  and  certain  brethren  unto 
the  rulers  of  the  city,  crying,  These  that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down  are 
come  hither  also,  whom  Jason  hath  received ;  and  these  ail  do  contrary  to  the 
decrees  of  Caesar,  saying  that  there  is  another  king,  one  Jesus.  And  they  troubled 
the  people  and  the  rulers  of  the  city,  when  they  heard  these  things.  And  when 
they  had  taken  security  of  Jason,  and  of  the  other,  they  let  them  go." 

Make  notes  on  this  passage,  supposing  it  to  have  been  read  by  a  class  of  children  : 
you  must  explain  what  might  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  them  in  the  substance  or 
the  form  of  words. 


THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 
Section  IV. 

1.  In  what  manner,  and  at  what  time,  was  the  Gospel  preached  to  the  Thcssa- 
lonians?  How  did  they  receive  it?  Why  does  St.  Paul  refer  to  these  subjects  in 
his  Epistle  ? 

2.  Give  some  account  of  Timothy.  What  are  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which,  compared  with  the  expressions  of  the  Epistle,  give  us 
the  date  of  the  1st  Epistle  (Acts  xvii i.  14— 10,  xviii.  5),  and  the  place  from  which 
it  was  written  ?  (do.  and  I.  iii.  1). 

3.  What  considerations  should  moderate  the  sorrow  of  Christians  lor  the  dead? 
(I.  iv.  13 — 18)  and  give  them  comfort  under  persecution  ?  (II.  i.  6 — 10). 

Section  V. 

1.  Explain  the  precepts,  "Rejoice  evermore,"  "pray  without  ceasing,"  "  prove 
all  things  "  (I.  v.),  "  despise  not  prophecjings." 

2.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  antichrist,  and  the  departure  frjm.  the  faith 
before  the  "  Day  of  the  Lord  ?"  Quote  passages  from  the  Gospels  which  were  likely 
to  make  the  early  Christians  expect  our  Lord's  coming  in  their  days.  In  what 
sense  was  this  expectation  a  true  one? 

3.  Illustrate  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  following  verse  (II.  iii.  8),  also 
(I.  ii.  9)  '•  Neither  did  we  eat  any  man's  bread  for  nought;  but  wrought  with  labour 
and  travail  night  and  day,  that  we  might  not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you."  What 
is  the  difference  between  "  labour"  and  "  tiaritil  ?" 

Section  VI. 
1.  Quote,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  these  Epistles,  precepts  about— diligence  in 
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worldly  business  (I,  iv.  11—12)   (II.  iii.  12) — prayer  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
(II.  iii.  1)— steadfastness  in  the  faith  (I.  iii.  11—13)  (II.  ii.  15— 17). 

2.  "  Let  us  who  are  of  the  day  be  sober,  putting  on  the  breastplate  of  faith  and 
love;  and  for  an  helmet,  the  hope  of  salvation"  (I.  v.  8).  Quote  the  parallel 
passage  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  where  he  describes  the  Christian 
armour,  and  shew  wherein  lies  the  propriety  of  the  imagery  in  its  several  parts. 

3.  In  two  places  in  these  Epistles  the  Apostle  refers  to  "the  traditions  which  ye 
have  been  taught"— quote  them.  Explain  the  meaning  of  tradition.  What  is  its 
technical  meaning  ?  In  what  respects  do  Protestants  and  Romanists  differ  in  the 
value  to  be  set  on  Ecclesiastical  Traditions  ? 


GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper. 


Tou  may  answer  all  the  questions  in  either  (not  both)  of  the  first  two  sections, 
and  not  more  than  one  question  in  each  of  the  succeeding  four  Sections. 


Section  I. 
Shakespeare — Hamlet,  Act  III.,  Sc.  II. 

■■■  "  Why  should  the  poor  be  flattered  ? 


No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp  ; 

And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 

Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.    Dost  thou  hear? 

Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice; 

And  could  of  men  distinguish  her  election, 

She  hath  seal'd  thee  for  herself :  for  thou  hast  been 

As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing ; 

A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 

Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks  :  and  blest  are  those, 

Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co-mingled, 

That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 

To  sound  what  stop  she  please :  give  me  that  man 

That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 

In  my  heart's  core,  ny  in  my  heart  of  heart, 

As  I  do  thee. — Something  too  much  of  this." 

1.  Paraphrase  this  passage. 

2.  Analyse  from  "  Since  ray  dear  soul "  to  "  what  stop  she  please." 

3.  What  is  the  modern  customary  usage  of  the  relatives  who,  that?  which,  thatt 
Give  illustrations  from  the  poetry  you  have  committed  to  memory. 

4.  Parse  of  men,  one,  suffering,  those,  to  sound,  please,  ay. 

Section  II. 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Booh  III. 

■■ —    "  Above  them  all 

The  golden  sun,  in  sphndour  lihest  Heaven, 
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Allured  his  eye  ;  thither  his  course  he  bends 

Through  the  calm  firmament  (but  up  or  down, 

By  centre,  or  eccentric,  hard  to  tell, 

Or  longitude),  where  the  great  luminary 

Aloof  the  vulvar  constellations  thick, 

That  from  his  lordly  eye  keep  distance  due, 

Dispenses  light  from  far ;  they,  as  they  move 

Their  starry  nance  in  numbers  that  compute 

Days,  months,  and  years,  towards  his  all-cheering  lamp 

Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  turn'd 

By  his  magnetic  beam,  (hat  gently  warms 

The  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 

With  geutle  penetration,  though  unseen,    . 

Shoots  invisible  virtue  even  to  the  deep  ; 

So  wondrously  was  set  his  station  bright." 

1.  Paraphrase  this  passage. 

2.  An  dyse  from  "  They,  as  they  move"  to  "even  to  the  deep." 

3.  What  is  the  modern  customary  use  of  the  relatives  who,  that?  which,  that? 
Give  illustrations  from  the  poetry  you  hnve  committed  to  memory. 

4.  Parse  the  words  likest,  hard,  aloof,  compute,  swift,  unseen,  even. 

Section    III. 
Give  an  expanded  paraphrase,  not  to  exceed  or  fall  short  of  eight  lines,  of  one  of 
these  passages : — 

■ "  What  is  a  man, 

If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time, 
Be  but  to  sleep  anu  feed  ?     A  beast,  no  more. 
Sure,  he,  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  god-like  reason 

To  fust  in  us  unused."  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  Sc.  iv. 

Or, 

"  Neither  Man  nor  Angel  can  discern 
Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks, 
Invisible  except  to  God  nlone, 
By  His  permissive  will,  through  heaven  and  earth  : 
And  oft,  though  wisiiom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge,  while  gooduess  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems."  Paradise  Lost,  Book  III. 

Section  IV. 

1.  Sketch  the  character  of  Gertrude,  uuoting  as  much  as  you  can  of  the  text. 
Did  she  know  of  the  murder  of  liamlet's  father  ?  What  arguments  may  be  adduced 
for  either  side  of  this  question  ? 

Or 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  Limbo  of  Vanity,  or  Paradise  of  Fools,  as  described  by 
Milton,  with  its  inhabitants. 

Section   V. 

1.  Write  a  letter,  exhoiting  your  correspondent  to  study  Hamlet,  and  describing 
the  advantages  which  will  result  from  the  study. 

Or, 

2.  Write  a  letter,  describing  a  journey  by  railway,  and  the  benefits  resulting  to  a 
country  from  increasea  means  o!  locomotion. 

Section  VI. 

1.  Give  rules  for  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

2.  Wi  at  rules  are  given  for  the  lie  of  the  semi-colon  and  colon,  respectively,  in 
punctuation  ? 
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3.  "  Conjunctions  join  sentences  together."  Is  this  a  sufficient  definition  ?  Give 
instances  of  the  use  of  the  conjunction  which  require  special  consideration  and 
explanation. 

Section  VII. 
Alternative  to  Section  I.  (or  XL),  III.,  and  VI.,  far  Candidates  in 
Scotland  (only). 
Translate  into  English — 

"  Britanuiae  pars  interior  ab  iis  incolitur,  quos  natos  in  insula  ipsi  meraoria 
proditvm  diennt,  maritima  pars  ab  iis,  qui  praeclae  ac  belli  inferendi  causa  ex  Belgio 
transierant,  qui  omnes  fere  iis  nominibus  civitatum  appellantur,  quibus  orti  ex 
civitatibus  eo  pervenerunt,  et  hello  inlato  ibi  permanserunt,  atque  agros  colere 
cceperunt.  liominum  est  infinita  multitudo  creberrimaque  aedificia,  fere  Gallicis 
consimilia,  pecorum  magnus  nuinerus.  Utuntur  aut  cere,  aut  nummo  aereo,  aut 
taleis  ferreis  ad  certutn  pondus  examinatis  pro  nummo,  Nascitur  ibi  plumbum 
album  in  mediterraneis  regionibus,  in  maritimis  ferrum,  sed  ejus  exigua  est  copia  ; 
rcre  utuntur  importato.  Materia  cuj usque  generis  ut  in  Gallia  est,  praeter  fagum 
atque  abietem.  Leporcm  et  gallinam  et  anserem  gustare  fas  non  putant,  hac 
tamen  alunt  animi  voluptatisque  causa.  Loca  sunt  temperatiora,  quam  in  Gallia, 
remissioribus  frigoribus."  Ccesar,  B.  G.  v. 

Parse  (with  accidence  and  syntax)  the  words  printed  in  italics. 

Section  VIII. 
Alternative  to  Section  IV.,  for  Candidates  in  Scotland  only. 

(a)  Translate.into  English — 

"  JUneascelsa  in  puppi.  jam  certus  eundi, 
Carpebat  somnos,  rebut  jam  rite  paratis. 
Huic  se  forma  del,  vultu  redeuntis  eodern, 
Obtulit  in  somuis,  rursusque  ita  visa  monere  est, 
Omnia  Mercurio  similis,  vocemque  coloremque 
Et  crines  tlavos,-et  membra  decora  juventae  : 

Nate  dea,  potes  hoc  sub  casu  ducere  somnos? 
Nee,  quae  te  circum  stent  deinde  pericula,  cernis 
Demeus,  necZephyros  audis  spirare  secundosP 
Ilia  dolos  dirumque  nefas  in  pectore  versat, 
Cert  a  mori,  varioque  irarum  fluctuat  restu. 
Non  fugis  hinc  preeeeps,  dum  prcecipitare  potestas  ? 
Jam  mare  turbari  trabibus,  saevasque  videbis 
Collucere  faces,  jam  fervere  litora  flammis, 
Si  te  his  altigerit  terris  Aurora  morantem. 
Eia  age,  rumpe  moras.      Varium  et  mutabile  semper 
Pemiua.     Sic  fatus  nocti  se  immiscuit  atrae." 

Virgil,  Mn.  iv. 

(b)  Parse  (with  accidence  and  syntax)  the  words  printed  in  italics. 

(c)  Give  the  first  person  singular,  present  and  perfect  (indicative  mood),  with 
the  infinitive  and  supine  (if  any)  of  each  of  the  following  verbs  : — 

Carpebat  Obtulit 

Eundi  Cernis 

Attigerit  Immiscuit 

Videbis  Morantem 

(d)  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

Victory  cost  the  Romans  much  blood. 

The  cold  is  so  great  that  the  snow  is  not  yet  melted. 

The  unearned  must  labour  that  they  may  learn. 

It  is  certain  that  Caius  lived  many  years  at  Carthage 

I  value  you  more  highly  every  day. 
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The  Trainers  of  the  Young  need  constantly  to  be  reminded  that 
.religious  instruction  is  not  religious  education.  It  may  have  much  to 
do  with  it,  but  it  is  not  the  thing  itself.  Clear  conceptions  of 
Christian  truth  form  the  basis  of  all  true  morality,  giving  to  it  its 
character  as  well  as  its  warrant,  but  the  work  of  moral  education 
must  not  stop.  The  guide  must  not  only  point  the  way,  but  must 
take  his  charge  by  the  hand,  and  lead  him  step  by  step.  It  is  in  pre- 
cept, and  still  more  in  watching  the  behaviour  and  development  of 
character  in  school-life,  and  more  especially  in  play-life,  that  the 
Schoolmaster's  opportunity  lies.  The  power  of  the  Infant-School  is 
found  more  in  the  play-ground  attached  to  the  Infant-School  than  in 
the  School  itself.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  Managers  and  Inspectors 
sanction  the  notion  that  the  boy  and  girl,  so  soon  as  they  reach  a 
given  age,  need  no  longer  the  oversight  of  a  play-ground.  It  is  there, 
where  the  restrictions  of  the  School  are  removed,  that  dispositions 
show  themselves  in  all  their  variety,  and  character  is  really  learnt. 
It  is  theret  too,  by  sympathy,  and  cheerfulness,  and  kindness,  the 
Teacher  comes  out  in  a  new  relation  to  his  charge.  His  greater 
opportunity  is  there,  for  the  encouragement  of  whatever  is  generous 
and  unselfish,  and  correction  of  whatever  is  vicious  or  base.  But 
though  the  freedom  of  the  playground  is  favourable  for  this  main 
object  which  the  true  Educator  will  propose  to  himself,  no  place  or 
employment  will  be  without  its  opportunity.  The  external  instru- 
ments of  education  are  helpful,  but  the  good  teacher  will  find  his  own 
instruments  everywhere.  He  will  not  only  teach  the  beauty  of  truth, 
honesty,  generosity  and  kindness,  and  the  baseness  of  cruelty,  false- 
hood, greediness  and  impurity,  but  watch  for  his  occasions  of  enforcing 
his  lessons  in  actual  practice.   Children  are  often  cruel  to  animals  from 
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sheer  thoughtlessness.  Deep  lessons  may  he  made  practically  to 
bear  upon  them,  drawn  from  the  true  Idea  of  God,  in  Whom 
absolute  Strength  is  accompanied  by  absolute  Tenderness.  The 
child  himself  is  preserved  from  dread  of  that  Infinite  Power, 
because  it  is  controlled  by  Infinite  Love.  Shall  they  abuse 
their  strength  to  torment  some  feeble  insect  ?  Lessons  given 
upon  the  beautiful  structure  of  animals  tend  not  only  to 
awaken  a  sense  of  admiration  of  the  Power  of  God,  but  admit 
of  the  lesson  being  applied  to  correct  the  sad  vice  of  cruelty 
so  common  among  the  children  of  the  poor.*  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  ungenerous  habit  of  tormenting  imbeciles,  and 
the  state  of  a  Village  School  might  be  judged  by  the  treatment 
of  the  Tillage  idiot.  Few  children  would  ill-treat  the  imbecile 
alone.  It  is  the  sympathy  of  numbers  which  incites  them  to 
do  a  work  which  each  by  himself  would  not  do,  and  this  very 
sympathy  might,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  educator,  be  converted 
into  an  instrument  of  exciting  pity.  The  children  of  the  poor  in 
towns  are  much  the  losers  for  want  of  accommodation  for  play, 
with  or  without  the  superintendence  of  the  Teacher.  The  street 
and  alley  are  the  only  play-ground.  The  characteristic  energy  of 
children  finds  wrong  employment,  and  the  elder  and  more  debased 
take  the  place  of  practical  educators.  Whatever  the  school- 
master can  do  to  correct  this  evil  by  mingling  with  their  games  or 
accompanying  them  in  their  walks,  will  be  so  much  towards 
realizing  the  very  highest  purpose  of  his  work. 


NOTES   ON  SCRIPTTJEE    NAMES. 
[Fifth   Paper]. 


EGYPTIAN    NAMES,   &c. 
In  our  analysis  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  names,  it  has  been 
shewn  that  they  were  mostly  compounds  of  the  names  or  epithets  of 
their  local  or  national  divinities,   and  other  words   signifying  son, 

*  Since  this  article  was  written,  we  have  received  a  Report  of  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  "  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,"  to  which  we  call 
the  educator's  attention. 
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brother,  servant,  made,  protected,  increased,  strengthened,  Sfc. ;  and 
Professor  Eawlinson  says, — "  Of  the  thirty-nine  kings  and  princes 
which  the  Assyrian  lists  furnish,  the  names  of  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
one  contain  as  one  element  either  the  name  or  the  designation  of  a 
god."  {Five  Great  Monarchies,  Vol.  II.,  p.  542.)  Our  author  also 
adds  in  a  foot-note, — "  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  collected  a  list  of  nearly 
a  thousand  Assyrian  names.  About  two-thirds  of  them  have  the 
name  of  a  god  for  their  dominant  element.  Asshur  and  Nebo  hold 
the  foremost  place,  and  are  of  about  equal  frequency.  The  other 
divine  names  occur  much  less  often  than  these,  and  no  one  of  them 
has  any  particular  prominence."  (Ibid,  p.  542.)  This  is  strictly 
analogous  to  Egyptian  usage ;  for,  as  Dr.  Eadie  very  appropriately 
observes, — "Almost  all  the  proper  names  used  by  the  Egyptians 
expressed  their  devotion  to  some  particular  god.5'  (Early  Oriental 
History,  p.  186,  London,  1852.)  Mr.  Osburn  also  makes  a  similar 
remark  on  this  subject  in  his  Antiquities  of  Egypt,  p.  89. — "  The 
most  ancient  kings  were  called  P-ra,  or  Ph-ra  (Pharaoh),  the  Sun,  and 
were  regarded  as  the  impersonations  of  the  god  Re  or  Ra,  the  Sun  ; 
and  the  regal  title  Sa-nk,  son  of  the  Sun,  almost  always  precedes  the 
nomen."  (Smith's  Dicty.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  811.)  Be-mai,  or  transposed 
Mai-re,  is  a  common  name,  and  signifies  "  beloved  of  the  Sun." 
Similar  compounds  of  Amun  are  found,  as  Amun-mai,  or  Mei-amun, 
"  beloved  of.  A.mmi,"  &c.#  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
according  to  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  was  a  comparatively  pure 
Theism  at  first,  which  gradually  through  its  multifarious  and  abstruse 
symbolism  degenerated  into  Polytheism  and  Pantheism ;  and  although 
the  adoration  of  the  Sun,  as  the  tutelary  deity,  held  the  highest  place 
in  their  system,  it  was  distinct  from  Sal<"'i*m.  (Popular  account  of 
the  Ancient  Egyptians,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  327 — 29.)  Besides  the  great 
festivals  and  monthly  sacrifices,  "  so  great  was  the  veneration  paid  to 
the  Sun,  that  they  burnt  incense  to  him  three  times  a  day-  -resin  at 
his  '  first  rising,  myrrh  when  in  the  meridian,  and  a  mixture  called 

*  "  Compare  the  Hebrew  Eldad,  Num.  xi.  24.  ;  Ehidad,  Num.  xxxiv.  21.  whom 
God  loves :  JedidlbM,  II,  Sam.  xii.  25,  whom  Jkhovaii  loves:  also  the  Greek 
TiiF.ophiltts,  Luke  i.  3.,  whom  God  loves.  The  following  name  is  closely  related  to 
the  above,  viz  ,  Megadusles  (in  Old  I'ers.,  probably  IhujadauskUl),  from  Ijihjh,  •  god,' 
and  daitshl/'i,  which  is  found  in  the  Behistun  Inscription  in  the  sense  of  'friend,' 
would  be  a  «  lover  of  God,'  the  Greek  Philotheos."  (Hawlinson's  Herod.  Vol.  III. 
p.  558.) 
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huphi'  at  the  time  of  setting."  (Ibid,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  300 — 1.)  The 
Chaldean  II  or  Ba  was  probably  the  prototype  of  the  Egyptian  Sun- 
god  ;  and  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  which '  prevailed  so 
extensively  in  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  appears  to 
have  been  the  earliest  form  of  idolatry,  and  originated  in  Meso- 
potamia. (Kitto's  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land, 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  22 — 3,  London  1844.)  This  was  soon  followed  by  the 
worship  of  deified  heroes  and  kings  who  pretended  to  be  descended 
from  the  Sun  and  Moon,  &c,  and  to  be  their  representatives  on 
earth ; — lastly,  grosser  material  forms  of  sculptured  terrestrial  objects. 
Thus,  as  man  departed  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God, — the  one 
Almighty  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  all  things,  he  was  led  alternately 
by  his  hopes  and  fears  into  the  adoration  of  hosts  of  imaginary 
deities.  Many  cities  and  towns  were  supposed  to  be  under  the  special 
protection  of  particular  divinities  ; — nearly  every  hill,  valley,  and 
stream  the  favourite  haunt  or  residence  of  some  god  or  goddess. 
More  than  a  dozen  places  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  consecrated 
to  Baal :  e.g.  Bamoth-I?aaZ  (Josh.  xiii.  17),  heights  of  Baal;  Baal- 
hazor  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23),  Baal's  village;  J?<zaZ-hermon  (1  Chron.  v.  23), 
sacred  to  Baal ;  Baal-meon  (ISTum  xxxii.  28),  Baal's  dwelling  ;  Gur- 
Baal  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  7),  sojourning  of  Baal ;  Kirjath-J?aaZ  (Josh. 
xv.  9),  city  of  Baal  (synonym  Baalbec) ;  &c,  &c.  We  have  also 
several  names  compounded  with  Shemesh,  the  Sun  :  e.g.  Beth- 
shemesh  (Josh.  xxi.  16),  house  or  temple  of  the  Sun ;  this  appellation 
was  given  to  three  places,  viz.,  1.  A  city  of  Judah, — 2.  A  city  of 
Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  22), — 3.  A  city  of  Naphtali  (Judges  vii.  22) ; 
"En-shemesh  (Josh.  xv.  7),  fountain  of  the  Sun ;  Ir-shemesh  (Josh.  xix. 
41),  city  of  the  Sun.  These  may  be  compared  with  the  Egyptian 
names  Nephtoah,  No-Amun,  On,  &c.  Other  analogies  will  be  pointed 
out  in  the  following  explanations  of  names  and  titles. 

Abrech.  Gen.  xli.  43  (margin).  This  word  was  used  in  proclaiming 
the  authority  of  Joseph,  and  is  rendered  in  the  authorised  version — 
" bow  the  knee"  as  if  derived  from  the  Hebrew  "  barach,"  to  "  kneel 
down,"  &c.  But  it  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  an  Egyptian 
word,  and  has  been  somewhat  differently  translated  by  several 
eminent  critics :  e.g.  Pfeiffer  identifies  it  with  the  Copt,  ar-rek,  re- 
verence; Jablonsky  with  oube-rech,  bend  down;  and  Knobel  and 
Delitzsch.  with  aborh,  throw  thyself  down.  (Dr.  Kitto's  Cyclop.,  new 
ed.,  p.  28.)    Mr.  Osburn  says,  "  Abrech  signifies  a  pontifical  prince,  or 
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pure  prince."    Also,  *  This  is  a  common  title  in  the  ancient  tombs." 
(Israel  in  Egypt,  p.  43.) 

Ase-nath.  Gen.  xli.  45.  She  who  is  of  Neith,  i.e.  worshipper  of 
Neith.  Professor  Rawlinson  says, — "  Asenath,  which  is  according  to 
Jablonsky  (Opuscula  ii.,  208)  Asshe-neith,  *  worshipper  of  Neith/  or 
more  properly,  as  G-esenius  observes,  (Thesaurus,  ad  voc.)  As-neith, 
*  <jucb  Neithce  (est),  '  belonging  to  Neith.'  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  Neith  was  worshipped  at  this  early  date,  but  she  seems  to 
have  been  really  one  of  the  primitive  deities  of  Lower  Egypt. 
(Bunsen  Egypt's  place,  Yol.  I.,  p.  389.)  Her  name  forms  an  element 
in  that  of  Nitocris  (Neith- alcri),  a  queen  of  the  sixth  dynasty,"  &c. 
(Bampton  Lectures  for  1859,  p.  365.)  Dr.  Kitto  (Cyclop.,  p.  238)  and 
the  Rev.  A.  Jones  (Proper  Names  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
p.  41,  London  1856)  adopt  the  above  derivation  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Egyptologists  of  the  present  day  says, — "Asenath  is  Asnth, 
■  she  who  sees  Neith.' "  (Israel  in  Egypt,  p.  45.)  All  the  authors 
just  cited  agree  that  the  name  of  Joseph's  wife  was  Egyptian,  and 
the  latter  element  the  name  of  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Sais.  A  later 
writer,  however,  doubts  the  Egyptian  origin  of  this  name,  and  argues 
from  seeming  analogy  that  it  must  have  been  given  by  Joseph, 
would  therefore  be  Hebrew,  and  signify  either  storehouse  or  bramble. 
(Dr.  Smith's  Dicty.,  Yol.  L,  pp.  118 — 19.)  But  we  deny  the  as- 
sumption that  Joseph  named  his  wife,  because  unwarranted  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  And,  we  think,  the  instance  cited  of 
MerecTs  Egyptian  wife,  a  daughter  of  Pharoah,  being  called  by  a 
Hebrew  name,  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  parallel,  for  several  obvious 
reasons.  For  example,  Joseph  was  a  foreigner  elevated  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  state ;  this  would  excite  the  natural  jealousy  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  and  courtiers ;  so  that  if  the  name  of  the  wife 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  king  at  the  time  of  his  exaltation  contained 
the  name  of  a  divinity,  and  we  know  the  great  majority  of  ancient 
Egyptian  proper  names  "are  compounds  of  the  names  of  divnn'tirs, 
with  various  particles,"  (Antiq.  of  Egypt,  p.  89.)  it  is  very  unlikely  he 
would  attempt  to  change  her  native  name,  either  in  form  or  signifi- 
cation. For  being  a  daughter  of  a  priest  or  prince  of  On,  this  would 
be  certain  to  rouse  the  fanaticism  and  resentment  of  the  priesthood 
against  him  on  account  of  the  insult  to  the  goddess  whose  name  was 
suppressed.  Besides,  the  supposition  that  Joseph  named  his  wife 
Asenath  is  highly  improbable  from  the  fact  so  clearly  pointed  out  by 
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Mr.  Osburn,  in  the  following  extract : — K  His  nuptial  ceremonies  were 
a  part  of  the  honours  conferred  upon  Joseph  by  Pharaoh  on  the  first 
interview.  This  is  the  clear  import  of  the  narrative,  and  it  is  more- 
over strictly  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  East,  both-  then 
and  at  the  present  day."  (Israel  in  Egypt,  p.  46.)  It  may  even  further 
be  presumed,  that  if  Joseph  had  afterwards  given  his  wife  a  Hebrew 
name  he  would  also  have  assigned  a  reason  for  it,  the  same  as  in 
naming  his  offspring.-  (Gen.  xli.  51 — 2.)  Lastly,  although  it  may  be 
urged  that  Mered  like  Joseph  was  a  foreigner,  and  yet  gave  his  wife 
a  Hebrew  name,  still,  as  Mered  held  no  official  position  amongst  the 
Egyptians,  if  his  wife's  original  name  did  not  contain  the  name  of  a 
deity,  its  change  into  the  Hebrew  BithikK,  (1  Chron.  iv.  18), 
i.e.  daughter,  or  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  would  be  regarded  by  them 
as  a  matter  of  no  importance. 

Can-da'ce.  Acts  viii.  27.  "  More  correctly  Kandahe  (both  c's  being 
hard)."  This  was  not  a  proper  name,  but  an  appellative  or  royal  title 
of  the  queens  of  Ethiopia  (the  Meroe'  of  the  Greeks),  the  same  as 
JEglon,  of  the  kings  of  Moab  ;  Agag,  of  the  Amalekites  ;  Abimelech, 
of  the  Philistines ;  Hadad,  of  the  Syrians ;  Pharaoh  and  Ptolemy, 
of  the  Egyptians ;  Tobba,  of  the  Arabians ;  Cwsar,  of  the  Eoman 
emperors ;  and  Abgarus,  of  the  governors  of  Edessa.  We  gladly 
record  our  obligations  here  to  Professor  Rawlinson  for  the  following 
explanation : — "  The  first  element  is  certainly  henna  or  genna,  the 
modern  Ethiopic  (Abyssinian)  word  in  most  dialects  for  '  Mistress/ 
The  second  element  is  more  doubtful.  Winer,  in  his  Pealworierbuch, 
suggests  doubtfully  that  ddk  in  Ethiopic  was  '  slave.'  This  is  possible, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  proved.  Ddktu  is  in  Galla  '  a  maid  servant ;' 
but  I  know  nothing  else  in  Modern  Abyssinian  to  shew  that  dale  may 
have  meant '  a  slave.'  The  modern  (Arabic)  title  of  the  Abyssinian 
kings  is  said  to  signify  'prince  of  slaves;' — 'mistress  of  slaves'  is, 
therefore,  the  probable  meaning  of  Candace."  (Communicated 
Oct.  1, 1861.) 

Go'shen.  Gen.  xlvii.  6.  "  The  land  of  flowers."  This  has  been 
proved  by  Mr.  Osburn  {Hon.  Hist,  of  Egypt,  Yol.  II.,  pp.  98-100)  to 
have  been  the  actual  and  very  appropriate  meaning  of  the  Egyptian 
name  of  the  Delta  or  district  in  which  the  Israelites  were  located,  on 
Account  of  its  luxuriant  vegetation  and  excellent  pasturage.  Perhaps 
for  the  same  reason  the  Israelites  gave  the  same  name  to  a  place  near 
Gibeon,  after  their  return  to  Canaan.     (Josh.  x.  41.) 
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Hoplira.  Jer.  xliv.  30.  "  Roselliui  finds  the  name  of  this  king 
•written  thus,  Hphre,  in  the  Egyptian  monuments.  (See  his  Table  X, 
No.  145  b.)  Ee  and  the  article  [pit]  padded  Pltre,  without  doubt 
•denotes  the  Sun,  It,  may  be  for  ha,  sub,  under,  subjected,  so  that  the 
whole  name  denotes  "  servant  of  the  Sun.'"  (Supplement  to  Ges.  TKes. 
Inj  Boediger,  p.  90.)  This  name  has  also  been  explained  "priest  of 
the  Sun,"  from  the  Coptic  Oueb,  priest,  ph.,  the,  and  re,  Sun.  But 
Mr.  Osburn  has  informed  us  that  "  Hophra,  means  '  united  to  [one 
with]  the  Sun ;'  "  and  also  observed, — "  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Hophra 
or  Apries  writes  his  name  in  hieroglyphics  '  one  with  the  moon,'  for 
mythic  reasons."  (July  24,  1862.)  The  first  element  occurs  as  an 
affix  in  three  monumental  names  of  persons  derived  from  Egyptian 
deities,  e.g.,  the  probable  founder  of  Thebes  was  called  Month-hip, 
i.e.  "united  to,"  "  one  with  Month,"  the  Egyptian  Mars,  the  primary 
god  of  the  temple  and  of  Western  Thebes,"  (Mon.  Hist,  Yol.  I., 
p.  366); — the  Queen  of  Amenophis  was  styled  "  Ah-htp,  'united  to 
the  moon,'"  (Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  176); — and  athe  successor  of  Amosis 
was  named  "  Amn-hotp,  'united  to,'  'one  with  Amun.'"  (Ibid., 
p.  172).  Pharaoh-Hophra  was  the  tenth  Egyptian  king  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  and  began  to  reign  about  589  B.C.  An  able  account  of 
all  the  Pharaohs  with  particular  reference  to  Biblical  History,  is 
given  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary,  Yol.  II.,  pp.  811 — 19. 

Jambres  and  Jannes.  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9.]  The  names  of  two  Egyptian 
magicians  who  opposed  Moses  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh.  Their  exact 
meaning  is  unknown,  but  the  termination  of  the  former  shews  it  to 
be  a  compound  of  ra,  the  Sun ;  and  the  latter  closely  resembles  the 
nomen  of  two  Egyptian  kings,  viz.,  "Aim  probably  pronounced  lam,** 
and  is  not  very  different  from  another  called  Annu.  See  further  Dr. 
Smith's  Dicty.,  Yol.  I.,  pp.  928—29. 

Me  hi  phis.  Hos.  ix.  6.  This  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
Moph,  or  Noph,  a  contraction  of  the  Coptic  M>  u-nnfr,  or  Men^nefru, 
i.e.,  thr  abode  of  the  good  one,  (viz.,  Oeirit,)  or  the  good  abode* 
Memphis  long  maintained  its  rank  as  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt, 
and  was  distinguished  for  its  extent  and  magnificence,  although  now 
scarcely  a  vestige  remains  of  its  ancient  greatness.  Its  destruction 
and  utter  ruin  were  foretold  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  000 
years  B.C.  "It  sustained  a  terrible  blow,  first  from  the  ChaLhrans 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  afterwards  from  the  Persians  un.l-r 
Cambyses,   who  respectively  accomplished   the  divine  threatening! 
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denounced  by  Jeremiah  (xliii.  8, 13)  and  Ezekiel  (xxx.  13,  16).  At  a 
subsequent  period  it  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale,  and  beautifully 
embellished,  by  the  Ptolemies  ;  and  so  much  was  it  favoured  with  the 
patronage  of  that  royal  dynasty,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  it  was,  next  to  Alexandria,  the  most  important  and 
powerful  city  in  Egypt.  During  all  the  many  revolutions  which  that 
country  underwent,  it  continued  to  nourish  in  great  prosperity  and 
splendour  till  640  A.D.,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Saracens,, 
and  in  its  stead  the  modern  city  of  Cairo  rose  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river."  (Dr.  Jamiesov,  in  Paxton's  Illustrations  of  Scripture-* 
Yol.  I.,  pp.  201—2.) 

W.  G.  H. 

Ere atum.—  Page  28,  for  Counties,  read  Countries,  line  13  from  bottom^ 


LECTURE    ROOM    NOTES.— No.    XIII. 


ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.      . 

Chap,  xi.  — (1-18)  St.  Peter's  self -justification  before  the  Church  at  Jerusalem. 
(2)  that  were  of  the  circumcision — Jewish  converts.  (16)  baptised— St.  Peter's 
argument  is  "  The  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given  by  the  Lord  to  us,  His* 
disciples  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  given  to  these  Gentiles  ;  therefore  'what  was  I 
that  I  could  withstand '  the  inference  that  the  Gentiles  are  to  be  numbered  among 
the  disciples  as  well  as  we  ?"  (18)  repentance  tinto  life — showing  that  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  were  not  simply  supernatural,  but  included  that  change  of  heart  and 
feeling,  which  with  water  completes  Christian  baptism.  (1 9-30)  The  history  is  now- 
carried  on  from  viii.  4.  (19)  Phcenicc— to  the  south  of  Tyre,  attached  to  the 
province  of  Syria  ;  Cyprus— an  island  in  the  iEgean,  with  large  commercial  relations 
with  Phcenice ;  Antioch— the  seat  of  the  ancient  Syrian  kings,  and  now  of  the 
Roman  proconsuls.  It  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  spoken  of 
afterwards.  Antioch  in  Syria  became  the  capital  and  focus  of  Gentile  Christianity,  as 
Jerusalem  was  of  Jewish.  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Orontes.  It  received  its 
name  from  Antiochus  the  father  of  its  founder.  The  student  should  closely  examine 
the  connection  of  this  city  with  the  Acts,  as  xi.  22,  26,  27  ;  xiii.  1 ;  xv.  22,  35  ; 
xviii.  22.  (20)  them — i.e.  the  scattered  disciples ;  Grecians — i.e.  Greek  Jews 
originally,  the  term  Greeks  as  opposed  to  Grecians  or  Hellenists  being  true  Gentiles. 
The  rending  here,  it  is  thought,  should  be  Greeks,  i.e.,  uucircumcised  converts  from 
pure  Gentiles,  not  Hellenists  or  Grecians.  (21)  hand  of  the  Lord — manifested  by 
fruits  of  their  ministry  and  visible  signs.  (22)  Barnabas — was  a  Levite  born  in 
Cyprus ;  must  not  be  confounded  with  Barsabas,  i.  23  ;  was  educated  with  Paul  at 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel ;  when  the  latter  came  to  Jerusalem,  three  years  after  his  con- 
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version,  Barnabas  introduced  him  to  the  other  Apostles— Acts  ix.  26,  A.D.  37.  Five 
years  later,  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  send  him,  as  we  see  in  this  chapter,  to  Antioch 
to  enquire  into  the  report  of  Gentile  conversions,  and  he  (23)  "  when  lie  had  seen  the 
grace  of  God,  was  glad."  After  a  time,  he  goes  to  seek  St.  Paul,  and  informs  him 
that  the  opening  for  the  Apostle's  mission  had  now  arrived,  as  probably  St.  Paul  had 
led  him  to  expect  that  it  would.  He  brings  him  to  Antioch,  where  they  remain  two 
years,  and  converted  great  numbers  at  that  city,  where  Jew  and  Gentile  converts 
were  now  known  by  the  term  Christians.  They  left  Antioch  to  convey  alms  to  the. 
poor  at  Jerusalem,  taking  John  and  Mark  with  them.  He  accompanied  Paul  on  his 
first  missionary  journey,  and  returned  to  Antioch.  He  with  St.  Paul  was  afterwards 
(A.D.  50)  sent  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.)  to  discuss  the  question  concerning  the  ob- 
servance of  Jewish  rites,  involving  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  the  law  or  by 
faith.  On  the  return  to  Antioch,  Barnabas  as  well  as  St.  Peter  was  rebuked  for 
dissimulation  upon  this  subject  of  countenancing  the  Mosaic  rites.  On  the  second 
Apostolic  journey,  a  dispute  led  Barnabas  to  take  Mark  to  Cyprus,  while  St.  Paul 
went  to  Asia.  (20)  Christians — never  used  by  the  disciples.  (27)  prop/tets—- 
i.e.  men  who  expounded  the  truth  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  were  not 
necessarily  or  primarily  prophets  as  predicters  of  future  events.  (28)  Agabus — see 
also  xxi.  10.  (30)  elders — or  presbyters,  called  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles •, 
ulso,  in  Titus  and  Timothy,  Bishops,  i.e.,  overseers  of  the  flock.  Afterwards,  the 
terra  bishop  was  limited  to  those  who  succeeded  the  Apostles  in  their  ordinary,  but 
not  extraordinary  office,  as  overseers  of  Presbyters  and  Deacons. 


EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS  AND  PROGRESS  DURING  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


THE  MADRAS  SYSTEM.— VII. 
Punishment — what  is   its   design  ?      Three  answers    have  been    given  to  the 
question — 

1.  To  expiate  the  oifence  by  a  just  penalty. 

2.  To  reform  the  offender,  and  to  deter  others  from  doing  wrong. 

3.  To  expiate  the  oifence,  and  to  deter  others  from  doing  wrong. 

Now,  in  reference  to  punishments  in  school,  it  has  ever  been  held  of  importance 
by  the  most  thoughtful  educationists  to  make  a  distiuction  between  moral 
effeuces  and  those  which  are  simply  breaches  of  order,  or  of  school  laws  ia 
themselves  indifferent.  To  treat  both  alike  tends  to  confound  in  the  minds  of 
children  moral  distinctions  with  merely  conventional  rules.  With  respect  to 
moral  offences,  there  has  never  been  a  doubt  of  the  duty  to  impress  children 
with  the  fact  that  any  punishment  they  receive  from  their  parents  or  masters 
does  not  expiate  their  sin,  that  it  does  not  entitle  them  to  forgiveness,  and 
that  without  real  and  cordial  concern  for  their  fault  they  caunot  be  treated  on  the 
same  terms  as  before  they  did  wrong.     Such  bii;ig  the  ease,  the  term  punishment 
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does  not  rightly  describe  the  object  in  view  ;  hence  the  term  correction  would  be- 
better.  The  design  of  it  is  to  reform  the  offender  by  correcting  what  is  wrong,  and' 
to  deter  others  from  doing  wrong  by  associating  indelibly  the  ideas  of  sin  and  pain 
— that  where  the  first  is  the  other  sooner  or  later  must  follow. 

With  resprct  to  the  second  class  of  offences,  Bell  seems  to  have  held  that  the 
punishment  should  be  so  adapted  to  the  offence  that  it  would  not  only  tend  to  reform 
and  deter  but  in  some  measure  satisfy  the  claims  of  right  and  justice.  Thus,  if  a. 
task  was  not  performed  when  appointed,  he  thought  that  keeping  the  pupil  from 
play  to  learn  it  was  the  only  penalty  the  case  required. 

All  punishment  aims  at  a  moral  result.  Anything  short  of  'this  is  not  punishment. 
To  produce  a  moral  result  the  mind  must  be  reached.  Bell,  aware  of  this,  employed 
reproof,  depriving  of  some  anticipated  pleasure,  forbidding  the  offender  the  company 
of  his  school-fellows,  and,  where  other  means  fa:led,  corporal  punishment. 

Beproof  is  often  a  severe  and  effective  punishment.  Its  being  so  depends  partly 
on  the  degree  of  esteem  in  which  the  master  is  held,  partly  on  the  delicacy 
with  which  it  is  administered,  and  partly  on  its  not  being  too  frequent.  Reproof' 
should  .be  given  privately:  rude  exposure  only  tends  to  blunt  the  feelings 
of  the  culprit,  and  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  bystanders  in  his  favour. 
Abbott  says — "  In  many  cases  where  a  fault  has  been  publicly  committed,  it  seems 
at  first  view  to  be  necessary  that  it  should  be  publicly  punished  ;  but  the  end  will, 
in  most  cases,  be  answered  if  it  is  noticed  publicly,  so  that  the  pupils  may  know 
that  it  received  attention,  and  then  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  case  may  be  made  a 
private  affair  between  the  teacher  and  the  individual  concerned."  Ci  In  many  cases, 
the  communication  may  be  made  most  delicately  and  most  successfully  in  writing. 
The  more  delicately  yon  touch  the  feelings  of  your  pupils,  the  more  tender  these 
feelings  become.  Many  a  teacher  hardens  and  stupifies  the  moral  sense  of  his 
pupils  by  the  harsh  and  rough  exposures  to  which  he  drags  out  the  private  feelings 
of  the  heart.  A  man  may  easily  produce  such  a  state  of  feeling  in  his  school,  that 
to  address  even  the  gentlest  reproof  to  any  individual  in  the  hearing  of  the  rest, 
would  be  a  most  severe  punishment:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  so  destroy 
that  sensitiveness  that  hi?  vociferated  reproaches  will,"  as  Madame  JN'ecker  observes, 
"pass  by  him  as  a  storm,  he  sheltering  himself  the  while  under  the  cover  of 
indifference  or  resentment." 

In  cases  where  more  than  reproof  is  needed,  Bell  was  of  opinion  that  to  deprive 
of  enjoyment  is  more  effective  than  to  inflict  pain.  .Bodily  pain  is  but  momentary, 
but  to  keep  from  play  or  to  detain  after  school  hours,  compels  the  attention  for  a 
longer  time  to  the  offence,  and  to  what  it  deserves. 

In  some  of  the  worst  cases,  he  would  forbid  the  lad  the  companionship  of  hi3 
Bcbool-fellows.  This  to  a  lad  is  often  the  severest  punishment  you  can  inflict.  It 
appeals  at  once  to  his  self-respect.  That  he  is  not  thought  deserving  to  associate 
with  other  boys  wounds  him  to  the  quick.  It  also  addresses  itself  to  his  conscience, 
which  gives  the  sanction  of  its  authority  to  the  feeling  that  such  as  are  doers  of 
evil  are  not  fit  to  associate  with  the  good. 

Bell  objected  to  corporal  punishment.  He  thought  the  cases  few  where  it  was 
needed.      As  generally   employed  it   effects  no  good,   as   its   impression   is   but 
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momentary;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  tendency  is  to  degrade  and  harden. 
Bell  thought  that  its  employment  could  be  justified  only  in  the  case  of  the  weak- 
minded  master,  who  had  no  other  means  of  government.  "  Its  use,"  he  says,  "  is  a 
sign  of  poverty  and  destitution."  It  betrays  ignorance  of  mind,  as  well  as  want  of 
power  over  it.  J.  G. 


ROYAL    SOCIETY  EOR   THE    PREVEiNTION    OF   CRUELTY 
TO    ANIMALS. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  St.  James's  Hall,  Regent 
Street,  on  Thursday  last,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  and  fashionable   audience. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby,  President,  took  the  chair  at  two  o'clock,   and  after  a  few 
observations  on  the  importance  to  the  community  as  well  as  to  brute  creatures  of 
this  Institution,  the  Secretary  read  the  report,  the  leading  features  of  which  are  as 
follows  : — After  announcing  the  acquisition  to  the  Council  of  H.I.H.  Prince  Louis 
Lucien  Ponaparte,  and  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  obtain  an  enactment  in 
Italy  for  the  protection  of  animals,  it  is  stated  that  during  the  past  year  promising 
branches   have    been   established   at   Leicester,  York,   Reading,    Rochester,  and 
Chatham.      They    announce  that   they   are    about  to  offer  a  premium  of  £50 
for  an  Essay  against   Vivisection  in  English,  and  1,000  francs  for  a  similar  one 
in  the  French  language,  which  they  hope  will  continue  the  agitation  against  that 
practice  which  they  have  instituted.     During  the  past  year  they  have  prosecuted 
upwards  of   one  thousand  offenders  to   conviction,  and  had  sustained  only  seven 
dismissals.     The  officers  had  performed  duty  in  eighteen  counties,  besides  attending 
fairs  and  visiting  the  canal  banks,  and  in  addition  to  the  London  suburban  districts 
and  the  general  metropolitan  duty.     At  the  Copenhagen  market  four  officers  con- 
stantly attend.     Some  of  tlie  offences  punished  were  of  a  most  horrible  character, 
and  many  were  too  disgusting  to  be  described  in  detail.    In  various  parts  of  the 
country  lectures  have  been  delivered  on  kindness  to  animals,  and  schools  have  been 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  the  principles  of  this  Society  upon  children  ; 
while  many  sermons  had  been  preached  in  favour  of  its  objects.     The  committee 
are  about  to  propose  a  plan  for  giving   rewards  to  persons  whose  uniform   good 
treatment  of  animals  may  merit  some  mark  of  distinction.     They  announce  a  premium 
of   £50    offered    for    an    improved   Vermin    Trap,    which    shall    supersede   the 
toothed  steel  trap  now  in  use,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  tortureless.     Upwards 
of  two  hundred  models  had  been  received,  and  were  on  that  occasion  on  view, 
but  no  adjudication   had   yet   taken   place.       They   report  a   favorable   decision 
by  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  1'age-Wood,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  favour  of  a 
legacy  It  ft  to  the  Society  of  £10,000,  and  which  had  been  contested  by  the  residuary 
legatee;  and  should  the  decision  not  be  reversed,  the  amount,  at  the  death  of  a  life 
tenant,  w  ill  fall  in  their  hands  for  the  improvement  of  London  slaughter-houses.  After 
enumerating  a  few  donations  and  legacies,  the  report  concludes  with  an  appeal  for 
support,  the  current  expenditure  having  greatly  exceeded  the  income,  in  the  absence 
of  which,  it  is  stated,  the  operations  of  the  Society  must  be'seriously  curtailed. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


Females — First  and  Second  Year. 


No.  1. 


Section  II. 

s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

16  yds.  at  27  6  per  yd.  =22  0  0 

18  „   „  14  9  „  13  5  6 

13  „   „   11  10  „  7  13  10 

14£  „   „  24  4  „  17  6  9 

«**     „   9  8  „ 


55 


30     6     7 


£90  12    8 


No.  2.    Yards  in  1  suit  =  If  + l*+*=4  yds. 

.-.      „      „    10,000  suits  =  10,000x4=40,000  yds. 
No.  3.     Tax  on  £l  =  2s.  9fd. 

„      £7964  =  2s.  9|d.  X  7964=^1,119  18s.  9d. 

No.  4.    Value  of  >  ield  of  butter  by  20  cows  =:  1 5  x  20  =  300 
Cost  of  20  cows  =  40  x  25  =  50 
/.  Gain  by  cows  =  300-5O=£25O 


No.  5.  £     s.     d. 

(a)   3068  at     1  15     7f  X 
10 


(6) 


£     8.     d. 
2174  at    5  19     61 
10 


17  16     51   x   6 
10 


178 


4    7 
10 


1782     5  10 
3 

5346  17     6 

106  18     9 

14     5     2 


59  15 

5 
10 

597  14 

2 
2 

1195  8 

59  15 

41  16 

2  19 

4 
5 

£1300  0 

3| 

x   7 


No.  6. 
(a)  10 

£5 

2P 

468  1  5 
£ 
4786J  at  £3  10s.  6d.    (6)  10 
3 

} 

£ 
246|  Bt  £3  10s.  6d. 
3 

6 

14358 

2393                  6 
119  13  0 
1  15  3 

738 

123 

6  3  0 
1  8  2f 

16872  8  3  ...  Ans. 

868  11  2f  Ans. 
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Section  III. 

No.  I.     Provisions  for  1  man  9  days=  lib.  2ozs.  x  4=101bs.  2ozs. 

xt      x         e  5062lba.  2oz.        -AA  A 

.'.  Number  of  men  =        .  -  =500     ...     Ans. 

lOlbs.  2oz. 

No.  2.     Saves  in  1  year  =  £200  —  £155  5a.  7d.  =  £44  14s.  od. 

„        37  years  =£44  14s.  5d.x  37=  £1654  13s.  5d.     ...     Ans. 

No.  3.    40  yds.  at  2s.  6d.  =  £5. 

.*.  Price  per  yard  of  linen  =  ■ — .=33.  4d.     ...     Ans. 

*     J  30 

No.  4.     180m.  :  240m,  ::  lotons  16c\vt.  14lbs.  ::  21tons  lcwt.  2<jr3.  Ans. 

No.  5.      3  oxen  =  10  sheep. 

.'.  24  oxen  =  10X8  sheep  =  80 

24  oxen  or  80  sheep  for  10  weeks  =  800  sheep  for  1  week. 

120  sheep  for  15  weeks  =  1800  sheep  for  1  week. 
.*.  800  sheep  :  1800  sheep  ;;  6  acres  :  13|  acres.     ...     Ans. 

Section  IV. 

No.  1.     (a)  5^  +  4|+3l  +  2i 

=  15-JJ     ...     Ans. 

(5)  /6j\i/3     2X18-14^9x8 
\7     3/  *   \4     3/  21       *      12 

=V2=~   -  *& 

21  17  119 
yds.  yds.    £  s.  d. 

No.  2.  7|  :  49a  : :  7  is  4 

or  v  :  vT2  ::  7  is  4 

or671   :  4336  ::   7  18     4    :  £51  3?.  1|?H     ...     Ans. 
No.  3. 

W^2  =  -000058479  + 
342 

(6)  Value  of  -00964  cwts.  =  -00964 

112 


1-07968  lbs. 
16 


1-27488  ozs. 
16 


4-39808  drams. 

No.  4.     (a)  -09  of  £1  3s.  2d.  =  Tgn  of  £1  3f.  2o\  =  2s.  l,'0d. 

(6)  -51  of  £19=,Vo  of  £19=£9  13s.  9fd. 
Section  V. 
No.  1.     (a)  Numeration  afid  Notation.     See  Cam  well,  sec.  7  and  11. 

(6)  See  Aits.  41  and  49  in  Tate's  Arithmetic. 
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No.  2.     A  proportion  sum  consists  of  an  equality  of  ratios.     Ex.  If  12  men 

earn  £50,  what  sum  will  24  men  earn  ? 

12  men   ;  21- men  ::  £50   :  £100 
Here  the  1st  ratio  corresponds  to  1st  and  2nd  terms  of  the  proportion.     The 

3rd  term  and  answer  or  4th  term  is  the  2nd  ratio. 
In  the  1st  ratio  the  two  numbers  compared  are  always  of  the  same  kind  or 

quality ;  consequently  the  3rd  term  must  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the 

answer. 
No.  3.     See  Tate,  Art.  46  ;  Cornwell,  Art.  194. 

No.  4.     See  Tate,  Arts.  48  and  50  ;  Cornwell,  Arts.  197,  212-18,  225. 
No.  5.     See  Tate,  Arts.  54  and  55  ;  Cornwell,  Arts.  246,  253,  256. 

Section  VI. 

V«   i       t^  ..    ♦       £189  16s.  6d.X3lx341        w-     .  c     _,,     ,        , 

ISO.  1.     Interest  = L2 =  £5  15s.  3  id.  +     Ans. 

100x365  4 

No.  2.     Interest  -  £5433  13°   ^  X^  x2f  =  £809  7s.  10*4. 

Amounts  £5433  13?.  ll|d.  +  £809  7s.  lG*7d.  =  £6243  Is.  10'2d. 

No.  3.     Here  time  =    ™°  x  Intereat       (See  Cornwell,  Art.  380). 
Principal  x  Rate 

_  £67  12s.  xlOO       C2  , 

= = —  =  6|     ...     Ans. 

£325  x  3| 

No.  4.     Interest  on  £100  for  5f  years  at  15  p.  c.  =  15x5f 

=  86i 
.-.  Amount  of  £100  for  5f  years  at  15  p.  c.  =  £110  +  861=186! 
.'.    £186*   :  £100  ::.£5960   I  £3200     ...     Ans. 

H.  H. 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  ADMISSION  INTO 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


The  following  extracts  applying  to  other  Normal  Institutions,  are  taken  from  the 
Prospectus  of  St.  Mark's  College,  and  may  be  a  useful  guide  to  candidates  : — 

"  The  intention  of  the  College  is  to  train  Schoolmasters  thorovghly  for  the  work 
of  Popular  Education.  The  Church  Schoolmaster,  however  humble  may  be  his 
duties,  is  entitled  to  respect,  and  will  probably  meet  with  encouragement.  But  if  he 
enter  upon  his  career  in  the  expectation  of  present  ease,  or  with  no  higher  motive 
than  that  of  worldly  advancement,  he  has  made  a  wrong  choice,  and  must  be  prepared 
for  disappointment.  On  the  other  haud,  an  active,  cheerful,  and  dutiful  spirit  will 
bring  with  it  its  own  immediate  reward,  while  it  is  the  surest  pledge  of  eventual 
success. 

"Times  of  Admission. — The  time  of  admission  is  at  the  end  of  the  second  or 
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third  week  in  January.  In  particular  cases  a  candidate  may  be  received  on  probation 
at  the  end  of  August,  but  his  term  of  residence  will  date  from  the  following 
Christmas.     Application  should  be  made  three  months  previously. 

"  Entrance  Examination. — The  standard  of  attainment  required  from  the  candi- 
date in  order  to  be  admitted  into  the  College  is  fixed  by  the  Government  examination 
which  is  passed  in  December  in  each  year  by  Ex-Pupil-Teachers  who  are  candidates 
for  admission.  A  similar  examination  must  be  passed  by  those  who  wish  to  enter 
the  College  as  private  students.  They  will  be  expected  at  the  very  least  to  read 
English  prose  with  propriety  ;  to  spell  correctly  from  dictation ;  to  write  a  good 
hand  ;  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  outlines  of  Scripture  history,  and  with  the 
Catechism  and  Liturgy  of  the  English  Church  ;  and  to  show  considerable  readiness 
in  working  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmet;c.  Candidates  are  also  examined  in  the 
grammatical  construction  of  sentences  ;  in  history  and  geography,  in  the  rudiments 
of  mathematical  science  ;  and  in  any  other  subject  with  which  they  may  profess  to  be 
acquainted.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  boys  of  superior  capacity  and  a  studious 
frame  of  mind  have  made  some  progress  in  one  or  more  of  these  subjects,  often  under 
considerable  difficulties.  It  would  be  well  if  all  intending  candidates  were  to  procure 
as  soon  as  possible  a  copy  of  the  questions  »et  at  the  last  preceding  Government 
examination.  These  are  usually  published  in  the  following  March,  by  Messrs. 
Longman,  price  sixpence,  and  can  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller.  From  these 
questions  the  general  scope  of  the  examination  can  be  accurately  learned. 

■  Moral  Qualifications. —  It  is  not  thought  necessary  to  enlarge  in  this  place  upon 
the  moral  qualifications  of  those  who  are  to  be  brought  up,  not  merely  as  the  in- 
structors of  young  children,  bat  in  a  considerable  degree  as  their  examples  and  guides. 
The  influence  of  the  schoolmaster  should  extend  beyond  the  walls  of  the  school,  and 
his  lessons  range  over  the  whole  compass  of  daily  life.  More  especially  is  this 
requisite  in  those  whose  sphere  of  duty  lies  among  the  poor.  The  importance  of 
good  dispositions  and  amiable  tempers  in  those  who  are  to  be  received  into,  a  Training 
College,  the  primary  object  of  which  is  to  form  the  character,  appears,  indeed,  to  be 
generally  felt  and  justly  appreciated.  It  may  be  well  that  candidates  for  admission 
should  be  admonished  by  their  friends,  before  they  take  a  step  on  which  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  future  lives  will  depend,  to  weigh  weil  the  nature  of  their  undertaking. 
In  particular,  they  should  be  made  aware  that  they  will  have  to  lead  in  the  College 
a  life  of  continued  industry  and  some  self-deuial  ;  that  they  will  rite  early,  and  fare 
simply ;  that  a  considerable  portion  of  every  day  will  be  allotted  to  devotional 
exercises  ;  and  that  they  will  be  steadily  employed  in  the  field,  and  in  the  garden,  as 
well  as  in  the  school.  Such  a  mode  of  life,  humbly  and  dutifully  pursued,  will  be 
found  to  conduce  to  their  present  happiness,  as  surely  as  to  their  permanent  well- 
being  ;  hut  may  prove  irksome  to  those  who  do  not  enter  upon  it  in  a  cheerful, 
contented,  and  submissive  spirit. 

"  Feriod  of  Training. — The  period  of  training  is  for  two  years,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  No  student  will  be  admitted 
who  does  not  undertake  to  remain  two  years,  unless  sonu;  unforeseen  circumstauce 
should  render  his  withdrawal  unavoidable  at  the  end  of  one  year. 

"  Admit sion  Fee  and  Fremiti, it. — By  a  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
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Education,  dated  the  21st  of  March,  1863,  it  is  announced  that  *  no  further  Queen's 
Scholarships  will  he  granted  by  the  Committee  of  Council.  The  authorities  of  each 
Normal  School  will  henceforth  eettle  their  own  scale  of  charges  and  exemptions.* 
By  this  Minute  it  is  provided  that  grants,  limited  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  College,  may  be  claimed  by  each  College  on  account  of 
those  of  its  students  who,  after  having  been  trained  two  years,  shall  have  also  worked 
two  years  at  least  in  some  one  school  under  Government  inspection,  and  shall  have 
obtained  two  satisfactory  reports  from  Her  Majesty's  Inspector.  Hence,  no  grant 
can  be  received  by  the  College  on  account  of  any  student  until  at  least  four  years 
after  his  first  entrance  into  the  College.  Ex-Pupil-Teachers,  who  have  successfully 
passed  the  Government  entrance  examination,  will  be  received  as  students  on  payment 
of  an  entrance  lee  of  ten  pounds.  No  other  payment  will  be  required  from  them 
during  their  two  years'  residence. 

"  Active  recreation  is  permitted  and  encouraged  at  suitable  times,  and  every  means 
are  taken  ro  promote  the  health  and  cheerfulness  of  the  students,  but  rude  or 
boisterous  manners,  violent  noises,  and  coarse  language,  are  strictly  prohibited. 

"Appointments  to  Situations. — Students  at  the  termination  of  their  course  will 
be  assisted  as  far  as  possible  in  procuring  appointments,  or  advised  in  regard  to  such 
appointments  as  may  be  procured  for  them  by  their  friends.  Their  wishes  and  cir- 
cumstances will  be  consulted,  as  far  as  opportunity  permits,  regard  being  had  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  individual,  but  no  given  amount  of  salary  or  other  advantages 
can  be  guaranteed.  This  must  depend  in  each  case  upon  the  turn  of  events,  over 
which  the  College  can  exercise  no  cotrol.  Young  men  are  advised  to  look  to  the 
prospective  advantages  rather  than  to  the  immediate  emoluments  of  the  situation 
which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  fill,  and  to  be  content  if  in  the  first  instance  they 
occupy  a  held  of  active  duty,  in  which  they  may  gain  experience*  and  estab.ish  a 
character." 


EXTRACTS    OE   "REPORT    OF    THE    CHELTENHAM    NORMAL 
COLLEGE." 


The  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Life  Governors  has 
confirmed  the  estimate  then  made  both  of  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  College 
and  ot  the  severity  of  the  crisis  through  which  it  is  passing.  In  bringing  these 
subjects  distinctly  before  the  Lite  Governors  on  this  occasion  the  Committee  humbly 
and  gratefully  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God  in  the  blessing  which  has 
jested  on  their  work,  and  earnestly  crave  a  continuance  of  that  blessing. 

I.  In  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  the  College,  the  reports  of  the 
Principal  and  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  prove  that  it  is  thoroughly  satisfactory. 
Notwithstanding  the  injury  which  was  inflicted  upon  Training  Colleges  by  the 
legislation  of  1862,  and  by  the  uncertainty  which  was  then  thrown  over  the 
prospects  of  Queen's  Scholars,  the  students  have  maintained  the  same  high  standard 
of  abilities  and  attainments  as  heretofore.  The  Principal  finds  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  appointments  for  those  who   have  completed  their  tetrms  of  studentship. 
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The  number  of  candidates  for  admission  has  scarcely,  if  at  all,  diminished.  The 
female  department  ;s  full  to  excess  ;  and  in  the  male  department  forty  out  of  fifty 
vacancies  are  filled  up  ;  and  this  although,  for  the  first  time  fa  each  department,  a 
preliminary  payment  of  £10  has  been  demanded  from  every  student,  while  under 
former  regulations  many  students  similarly  qualified  would  have  received  a  personal 
gratuity  of  £8  during  the  two  years  of  studentship.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
College  is  also  sound.  Besides  the  balance  of  £471  10s.  lOd.  shown  in  the  balance 
sheet,  there  is  a  sum  of  £360  reserved  in  the  bank,  which  is  available  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Committee.  To  these  results  of  past  work  the  Committee  appeal 
with  confidence,  as  convincing  proofs  that  the  work  has  been  well  and  wisely  done, 
and  that  God's  blessing  has  rested  on  it. 

II.  In  looking  forward,  the  Committee  are  free  from  anxiety  as  to  the  educational 
aspect  of  the  future  :  for  here  the  past  is  a  fair  criterion  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
The  experience  of  the  present  year  leads  them  to  expect  that  there  will  be  no  serious 
falling  off  in  the  supply  of  students,  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  appointments  to 
schools,  no  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  school  managers,  and  no  lack  of 
efficiency  in  the  educational  staff.  The  Committee  are  therefore  still  resolved  to 
adhere  to  the  resolutions  of  September  1st,  1863,  and  to  maintain  the  institution 
without  suspension  or  contraction  of  its  operations,  until  the  impossibility  of  doing 
so  shall  have  been  proved  by  experience. 

But  the  severity  of  the  crisis  is  felt  in  estimating  the  financial  prospect  of  the 
College.  And  to  this  the  Committee  ask  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Life 
Governors.  It  may  be  described  in  jeference  to  three  successive  periods  j  first,  the 
years  1864,  1865;  secoudlj,  a  period  of  three  or  four  succeeding  years;  and  thirdly, 
the  ultimate  status  of  the  College.  The  first  and  second  of  these  may  be  considered 
as  two  stages  of  an  experimental  process  preparing  for  the  third. 

The  balance  in  hand  will  undergo  a  rapid  process  of  exhaustion,  which  may  he 
estimated  from  the  following  particulars.  The  Parliamentary  grant  in  any  given 
year  will  in  future  be  limited  to  £75  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  will  in  no  case  exceed  that  amount,  though  it  may  fall  shori  of  it. 
Hitherto  no  such  limit  has  been  assigned  ;  and  payment  by  results  has  been  strictly 
and  liberally  granted.  In  consequence  of  the  educational  success  of  the  College, 
and  the  economy  of  its  arrangements,  it  has  drawn  as  much  as  99  per  cent,  of  its 
expenditure  from  the  public  purse.  The  difference  of  24  per  cent,  represents  the 
new  burden  thrown  upon  the  Committee.  They  have  succeeded  in  dimiuishing  this 
burden  by  the  preliminary  payment  from  all  students  admitted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year.  The  result  is  that  they  are  responsible  for  a  sum  of  £300  per  annum. 
The  amount  of  annual  subscriptions  has  dwindled  down  to  £200 ;  aud  therefore,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  subscription  list,  the  process  of  exhaustion  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  £C00  per  annum. 

If  it  should  be  deemed  expedient  to  appeal  more  widely  than  heretofore  for 
annual  subscriptions  and  donations,  there  are  strong  grounds  upon  which  that  appeal 
may  be  made.  It  may  well  be  urged,  that  while  three-fourths  of  the  necessary 
income  are  supplied  by  Parliament  and  nearly  one-eighth  by  the  students,  only  one- 
seventh  would  be  drawn  from  voluntary  contributors.     And  if  this  is  too  much  to 
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expect,  it  is  still  very  desirable  so  to  increase  the  amount  of  annual  subscriptions  as 
to  prolong  the  process  of  exhaustion  through  a  period  of  five  years  at  least.  The 
effects  of  recent  legislation  will  then  have  been  tested  by  actual  experiment,  and  the 
probable  future  of  the  Training  College  system  may  be  more  fairly  estimated.  If  at 
that  time  public  opinion  shall  have  undergone  no  great  change  in  its  favour,  if 
Parliamentary  or  other  resources  shall  not  supply  the  funds  which  are  required,  then 
the  question  will  at  least  have  been  fairly  tried,  precipitate  action  will  have  been 
avoided,  and  the  Life  Governors  will  have  held  their  trust  with  strict  fidelity.  If 
on  the  other  hand  the  momentous  importance  of  the  question  and  of  the  interests 
involved  in  it  shall  have  been  forced  on  the  public  mind,  by  the  multiplication  and 
comparative  incompetence  of  untrained  teachers,  by  the  repid  diminution  in 
the  number  of  trained  teachers,  and  by  the  growth  of  true  educational  prin- 
ciples, then  this  College  will  have  been  carried  through  the  crisis,  intact  ou 
its  high  vantage  ground,  and  ready  for  a  aew  period  of  heahhy  financial 
action.  On  these  grounds  1he  Committee  urge  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  prolong 
the  period  of  exhaustion  of  our  resources,  and  to  spread  it  over  five  years  at  least 
by  an  increase  of  annual  subscriptions.  They  commend  the  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  Life  Governors. 

Above  all  they  pray  God  in  His  mercy  to  vouchsafe  His  abundant  blessing  to  the 
work,  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  may  undertake  and  carry  out  their  several 
offices  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  His  name,  and  that  He  will  direct  all  to  His  own 
glory  and  the  accomplishment  of  His  own  purposes, 


IlEILY  TO  CRITICISMS  ON  DEDUCTIONS  FROM  EUCLID. 
Section  III. — Question  1. 
The  question  requires  the  proof  that  A  D  is  equal  to  D  B.     The  universality  of 
the  case  is  not  required.     The  question  is  not  why  they  are  always  equal, but  why 
they  should  be  equal  in  any  case.     This  we  have  proved. 
Section  IV. -Question  2. 
We  are  not  responsible  for  errors  in  printing.     Your  construction  is  simpler  but 
the  proof  longer. 

Section  V. — Question  3. 
This  deduction  and  (VI.  2.)  were  omitted  by  the  printer,  through  oversight.  We 
insert  our  own  proof,  which  in  both  cases,  especially  the  latter,  seems  much  simpler. 
Join  GH,KE,DF.  Then  the  exterior  triangle  G  A  H  is  equal  to  A  B  C 
(I.  4.)  And  the  triangles  KCK  and  D  B  F  are  also  equal  in  area  to  A  B  C  being 
upon  equal  bases,  and  of  the  same  vertical  height.  Therefore  the  area  of  the  whole 
figure  is  equal  to  four  times  the  area  of  the  triangle,  together  with  the  squares 
described  upon  its  three  sides. 

Section  VI.— Question  2s 
Let  AB  be  any  unit.    From  B  draw  B  C  at  right  angles  to  A  B.     Make  B  C 
equal  to  twice  A  B.    Join  A  C.    Then  the  square  of  A  C  is  equal  to  (he  squares  of 
I  and  2,  or  5.    Therefore  A  C  represents  the  square  root  of  5. 
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ffotias    flf   §0OliS. 

Edwin  May's  Philosophy.  By  James  Campkin.  Stacey,  170,  Shoreditcb,  and 
Tresidder,  Ave  Maria  Lane. — Mr.  Campkin  is  already  favourably  known  as  a  writer 
of  instructive  books  for  young  people.  The  present  little  work  is  based  upon  one 
of  his  previous  issues,  The  Philosophy  of  Common  Things,  which  having  been 
re-written  and  enlarged,  the  result  is,  a  work  superior  to  its  predecessor.  To  young 
teachers  "  Edwin  May's  Philosophy"  is  specially  recommended,  as  well  for  its  sim- 
plicity of  style,  as  for  the  clear  and  interesting  manner  in  which  the  facts  are  put. 
No  school  library  should  be  without  it,  for  it  is  a  book  that  young  people  will  be 
sure  to  read. 

The  Standard  Spelling  Book,  Part  I.  By  Ebenezer  L.  Jones.  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co.—  This  is  undoubtedly  a  cheap  and  useful  school  book.  Thirty- 
two  pages  of  closely  printed  matter  must  be  cheap  at  a  charge  of  twopence,  and  the 
more  so  when  there  is  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  Although  intended  only  for 
spelling,  yet  when  used  for  home  lessons  it  may  be  profitably  used  as  a  reading  hook. 


(Statural  InMlicpa, 


CHURCH   SCHOOLMASTERS'   AND   SCHOOLMISTRESSES'  BENEVOLENT   INSTITUTION. 

In  our  last  month's  number  we  noticed  the  election  of  the  first  annuitant  upon  the 
vested  funds  of  this  valuable  Institution  from  a  list  of  nine  candidates,  and 
announced  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  endeavour  to  raise  sufficient  additional 
funds  this  year  to  grant  one  or  more  fresh  annuities.  We  are  glad  to  fin  1  that  steps 
have  already  been  taken,  or  are  under  consideration  for  effecting  this  laudable  object. 
At  the  anniversary  gathering  of  the  children  of  the  National  Schools  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary's,  Bryanston-square,  London,  on  Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week,  the  Rev. 
C.  D.  Marstou.the  Rector,  at  the  close  of  his  address,  took  occasion  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  Society,  the  result  being  the  addition  of  £10  5s.  to  the  funds.  Two 
other  sermons  are  promised  in  the  metropolis,  and  we  hope  also  to  hear  of  others  in 
the  country  before  the  present  year  ends. 

The  collecting  cards  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
honorary  secretary.  Many  persons  will,  doubtless,  be  found  ready  to  give  small 
donations  when  solicited  in  this  way,  who  could  not  become  regular  subscribers.  It 
is  hoped  that  no  one  will  be  deterred  from  undertaking  the  duty  of  a  collector,  from 
8  fear  that  they  would  be  unable  to  collect  much.  The  smallest  sums  will  be  thank- 
fully acknowledged,  and  collectors  of  £5  and  upwards  in  new  subscriptions  and 
donations  will  become  Life  Members  of  the  Institution. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  London  Schoolmistresses,  specially  convened  for  the  purpose, 
on  the  23rd  ult.,  a  Ladies'  Committee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  a 
Bazaar  in  aid  of  the  Special  Fund  as  soon  as  practicable.  Contributions  of  articles 
of  fancy  needlework,  drawings,  prints,  photographs,  &c,  &C.,  will  be  thankfully 
received.  Address  :  "  The  Hon.  Sec,  Ladies'  Committee,"  under  cover,  to  Mr. 
G.  W.  Perry,  St.  Michael's  Schools,  Pimlico,  S.W. 
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Plymouth,  4th  May,  1864. 

Sir,— Two  cf  the  Deductions  of  Euclid  set  in  the  Christmas  Examination  paper 

were  not  worked  out  in  your  April  number,  nor  has  the  omission  been  supplied  in  May. 

Although  of  opinion  that  they  were  omitted  by  a  printer's  error,  I  beg  to  call  your 

attention  to  them,  and  to  submit  my  methods  of  doing  the  one  and  proving  the  other. 

Section  V.—3. 

If  all  the  exterior  angles  of  the  figure  (Euclid  I,  47)  be  joined  by  straight  lines, 
what  is  the  area  of  the  figure  so  formed. 

Join  Gfl,  KE,  DF.  It  is  at  once  seen  that  AG  equals  AB,  AH  equals  AC,  and 
vertical  angle  GAH  equals  vertical  angle  BAC,  therefore  triangle  AGH  equals  the 
triangle  ABC. 

Again  produce  FB  to  O,  making  BO  equal  FB,  and  join  DO ;  because  FBD  and 
BOD  are  triangles  upon  equal  bases,  and  with  the  same  altitude  they  are  equal. 

Now  in  the  two  tmngles  ABC  OBD,  AB  equals  BO  and  BD  equals  BC,  therefore 
two  sides  AB  and  BC  equal  two  sides  OB  and  BD  :  but  the  right  angle  ABO  equals 
the  right  angle  DBC  ;  fake  away  the  conamon  part  CBO,  therefore  the  remaining 
angle  ABC  is  equal  to  the  remaining  angle  OBD,  and  consequently  as  we  have  two 
sides  and  the  included  angles  equal  the  triangle.  ABC  equals  the  triangle  OBD  j  but 
OBD  is  equal  to  FBD,  therefore  FBD  equals  ABC. 

In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  proved  that  triangle  ECK  is  equal  to  ABC. 

Therefore  the  whola  figure  is  equal  to  four  times  the  area  of  the  original  triangle, 
together  with  twice  the  area  of  the  largest  i quare. 

Or,  algebraically,  if  x  and  y  represent  the  two  sides  containing  the  right  angle,, 
area  of  figure  will 

Section  VI.— h. 

Construct  geometrically  the  V b 

Let  a  line  AB  equal  3  (fay)  inches ;  upon  it  describe  a^semicircle  ;  place  in  the 
semicircle  a  line  AC  equal  to  two  inches,  ard  join  CB,  then  CB  represents  the 
root  of  5. 

Because  ACB  is  a  semicircle  the  angle  ACB  is  a  right  angle,  therefore  AB  square 
equals  AC  square  together  with  CB  square:  but  AB  square  is  9  and  AC  square  is  4, 
therefore  CB  scmare  is  5,  and  therefore  CB  must  be  the  root  of  5.  Or  generally  to 
construct  the  root  of  any  number  is  nothing  more  than  Euclid  II,  14.  Where  you 
first  take  two  numbers  whose  proiuet  shall  equal  the  number  whose  root  you  want, 
as  17  equals  4^  x  4  or  5  equals  2|-  x  2. 

Construct  a  rectangle  with  sides  %\  and  2  (say)  inches.  Let  (Fig.  Euclid  II,  14) 
BE  equal  2£,  ED  equal  2,  and  proceed  to  construct  the  figure  exactly  as  Euclid  does, 
when  you  have  EH  square  equal  to  the  rectangle|BD,  and  therefore  EH  is  the  root 
of  5  as  BD  contains  5  sepiare  inches. 
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I  should  offer  some  remarks  upon  one  or  two  of  the  others  that  are  done,  but  am 
deterred  when  I  see  on  your  May  cover  **  Student's  criticism  upon  Geometry  to  be 
noticed  next  mouth." 

I  am,  sir,  yonrs,  &c, 

H.E. 


©literal  femwata  at  formal  Stfewk 
Cjjrisimas,   1863. 


THE   BIBLE 


Female  Candidates.— Second  Year. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 


You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section. 


Section  I. 
Old  Testament. 

1.  Name  the  principal  events  in  the  lives  of  Solomon  and  Rehoboam. 

2.  In  which  reigns  did  the  principal  reformations  of  religion  take  place  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  ?     Give  a  full  account  of  one  of  those  transactions. 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  transactions  between  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel  in  the  reigns  of  As.i  aud  Jehoshaphat. 

4.  Name  the  most  remarkable  persons  connected  with  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple,  and  give  an  account  of  their  proceedings. 

Section  II. 

1.  In  which  prophecies  are  the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  most 
distinctly  predicted  ? 

2.  Explain  the  meanings  of  the  names  given  to  Christ  in  the  Pentateuch,  the 
Psalms,  and  Isaiah  ? 

3.  Quote  prophecies  which  speak  of  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  our 
Lord's  birth. 

Section    III. 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  and  the   dels  of  the  Aposllc. 

1.  What  sayings  and  parables  of  our  Lord  are  recorded  by  St.  Luke  alone?  Give 
an  explanation  of  one  of  these  parables  in  the  form  best  adapted  for  the  elder  pupils 
in  a  school. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  one  of  these  transactions,  as  nearly  as  possible  iu  St.  Luke's 
words: — The  anointing  of  our  Lord's  feet;  the  call  of  Zaecliaus ;  our  Lord's 
appearance  to  the  disciples  atEinmaus. 
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3.  What  discourses  and  sayings  of  St.  Peter  are  recorded  in  the  first  12  chapters 
of  the  Acts  ?     Give  an  account  of  the  third  of  the  discourses  thus  enumerated. 

Section  IV. 

1.  On  what  occasions  are  Barnahas,  Timothy,  Silas,  and  Trophimus  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  ?     Describe  the  characters  of  the  two  first  aamed. 

2.  Under  what  circumstances  was  the  Gospel  first  preached  at  Antioch,  Philippi, 
Ephesus,  Athens,  and  Corinth  ?  Give  a  full  account  of  the  occurrences  at  one  of 
these  places. 

3.  What  discourses  of  St.  Paul  are  recorded  in  the  Acts  ?  Give  a  clear  account 
of  two  discourses,  one  addressed  to  Jews,  one  to  Gentles. 

Section   V. 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  of  St.  James. 

1.  By  what  arguments  is  our  Lord's  superiority  to  the  Angles,  and  to  Moses, 
shewn  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews? 

2.  What  are  the  chief  peculiarities  of  our  Lord's  priesthood  ? 

3.  Quote  passages  which  shew  the  efficacy  of  our  Lord's  death  ;  or  the  superiority 
of  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old. 

4.  Quote  passages  in  which  St.  James  enforces  practical  duties. 

5.  What  proofs  of  faith  and  religion  are  required  by  St.  James  ? 


THE  BOOK  OP  COMMON  PRAYER. 


Male  Candidates. — Second  Year. 


Three  I  ours  allowed  for  this  Paper 


You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section 


Section  I. 

1.  What  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  are  appointed  to  be  read  during  the  year,  in 
the  daily  service  of  the  Church?  What  changes  were  introduced  in  this  respect  at 
the  Reformation  ? 

2.  Give  a  comparative  account  of  the  three  creeds.  When  are  they  respectively 
appointed  to  he  used  ? 

Section  II. 

1.  Give  an  analysis  of  the  Baptism  Service  for  children.  In  what  respects  does- 
it  differ  from  the  service  to  be  used  in  the  case  of  adults? 

2.  Give  an  analysis  of  the  Burial  Service.  Is  it  to  be  used  in  all  cases?  What 
ought  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  with  Christians  when  thinking  of  the  dead  ? 
Shew  that  the  apostolic  directions  on  this  subject  are  observed  in  our  service. 
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Section  III. 

Give  an  account  of  the  service  for  one  of  these  days,  Ash-Wednesday,  Good- 
Eriday,  or  Ascension -Day. 

Section  IV. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  '  collect,'  'litany,'  '  sponsor,'  *  eucharist,'  'commina- 
tion,'  '  incarnation,'  '  annunciation,'  '  purification,' '  catholick,'  '  excommunication,* 
'superstition'? 

2.  What  are  the  origin  and  the  object  of  the  rite  of  confirmation?  What  is 
meant  by  the  '  spirit  of  counsel  and  ghostly  strength '?  W  hat  difference  is  there 
between  '  ratify  '  and '  confirm  '? 

Section  V. 

1.  Relate  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  these  verses  of  the  106th  Psalm  :— 
"They  angered  him  also   at  the  waters  of  strife:  so  that  he  punished  Moses  for 

their  sakes  ;  because  they  provoked  his  spirit :  so  that  he  spake  unadvisedly  with 
his  lips." 

Explain  :  "  Though  ye  have  lien  among  the  pots,  yet  shall  ye  be  as  the  wings  of 
a  dove."     (Ps.  Ixviii.  13). 

Are  there  any  references  in  the  Psalms  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ? 

2.  Explain  these  words:  to'minish'  (cvii.  39);  "Their  heart  is  as  fat  as  brawn  " 
(cxix.  70) ;  "I  am  become  like  a  bottle  in  the  smoke'.' (cxix.  83);  "My  soul  is 
alway  in  ray  hand  "  (cxix.  109) ;  "  To  lay  to  "  the  hand  (cxix.  126)  ;  "  The  sun  shall 
not  burn  thee  by  day,  neither  the  moon  by  night  "  (cxxi.  6). 

"  The  rod  of  the  ungodly  cometh  not  into  the  lot  of  the  righteous :  lest  the 
righteous  put  their  hand  unto  wickedness."     (cxxv.  3). 

"  I  have  ordained  a  lantern  for  mine  Anoiuted."     (cxxxii.  18). 

Section  VI.  » 

Write  out  the  "  Prayer  for  aU  conditions  of  men."  Make  notes  for  a  lesson  upou 
it  to  your  first  class,  noticing  its  history,  its  composition,  and  its  grammar. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper, 

You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  Question  in  each  Section. 

Section  1. 
Draw  a  map  of — 

1.  lliudostan  ;  or 

2.  Canada;  or 

3.  Great  Britain. 

N.B.— Places  must  not  be  indicated  by  letters  or  Ggures,  referriug  to  a  list  of 
names  at  the  side,  but  the  names  themselves  must  be  inserted  in  the  map. 
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Section  II. 
Describe,  in  words, — 

1.  The  coast  line  of  Australia  ;  or 

2.  The  river  system  of  India;  or 

3.  The  coast  line  of  Ireland. 

Section  III. 

1.  Wliat  are  the  chief  colonies  in  Australia,  and  their  exports  and  imports  ? 

2.  The  iuhabitauts,  government,  and  chief  trade  of  Canada. 

3.  All  the  British  settlements  in  Africa,  with  an  account  of  the  chief  trade- 
carried  on  with  each. 

Section  IV. 

1.  The  chief  places  from  which  we  import  mahogany,  sandalwood,  spices,  tea, 
sugar,  coffee,  copper  ore,  peltry,  saltpetre,  the  precious  metals,  wine,  wool,  cotton, 
silk,  and  oils. 

2.  Three  ships  leave  Liverpool  (1)  for  New  York,  (2)  for  the  guano  trade,  and  (3) 
for  New  Zealand.  What  currents  and  winds  will  they  respectively  expect  to  meet 
with,  or  endeavour  to  avoid  ? 

Section   V. 
Draw  up  notes  for  a  lesson  to  children  on — 

1.  Latitude  and  longitude ;  or 

2.  The  watersheds  in  England  ;  or 

3.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain. 

Section  VI. 
What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  geography  ?     Write  down  instructions  for  a 
Pupil  Teacher  about  to  give  a  first  lesson  to  a  class  who  will  require  to  have  the 
nature  of  a  map  explained. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Female  Candidates. — First  and    Second  Years. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper. 


You  are  not  permitted  to  auswer  more  than  one  Question  in  any  Section,  except  va. 
that  headed  "Infants." 

Candidates  who  come  from,  or  are  going  to  take,  Infant  Schools,  are  advised  to 
answer  as  many  as  they  can  of  the  questions  in  that  ("  Infants")  Section,  before 
they  proceed  to  answer  questions  in  the  other  Sections. 

The  solution  must  in  every  instance  be  given  at  full  length.  A  correct  answer, 
unaccompanied  by  the  solution,  or  not  obtained  by  a  clear  method,  will  be  con- 
sidered of  no  value. 
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Acting  Teachers  taking  the  Papers  of  the  first  year  may  confine  themselves  to  the 
Questions  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*). 

Section   I. 

*1.  Eind  the  sura  of  twenty-seven  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine— 
thirty-eight  thousand,  five  hundred  and  forty-six — eight  thousand  and  nine — twelve 
thousand,  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three — five  thousand  and  forty — five  hundred  and 
seventy -eight  thousand  and  forty-six — nineteen  thousand  and  sixty — twenty-seven 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven. 

*2  From  thirty  millions,  thirty  thousand  and  thirty,  substract  three  millions,  three 
thousand  and  three, 

*3.  Multiply  51948673  by  7040908. 

*4.  Divide  7321987645  by  279864. 

Section  II. 

1.  Make  out  the  following  bill  :  — 

16    yards  broad  cloth,  at  ...  27s.     6d.  per  yard. 
18       „      second    „     at  ...  ]4s.     9d.      „ 
13       „      brown    „      at  ...  lis.  lOd.      „ 
14£    „      scarlet     „      at  ...  24s.    4d.      „ 
62f    :,        „  „      at  ...     9s.     8d.      „ 

2.  How  many  yards  of  cloth  would  be  needed  for  the  clothing  of  ten  thousand 
soldiers,  if  each  coat  took  If  yards,  a  pair  of  trowsers  1|  yards,  and  a  waistcoat 
£  yard  ? 

*3.  How  much  property-tax  must  be  paid  on  £7964  at  2s.  9fd  in  the  pound? 

4.  If  a  farmer  can  keep  20  cows  that  make  £15  worth  of  butter  each  a-year,  on 
40  acres  of  land  costing  25s.  an  acre  for  rent  annually,  what  does  he  gain  by  the 
cows  ? 

*5.  Find  the  value  of  3068  articles  at  £1  15s.  7|d.,  and  of  217£  at  £5  19s.  6£d. 
6.  Find,  by  Practice,  the  value  of  4786^  at  £3  10s.  6d.,  and  of  246*  cwt.  of 
sugar  at  £3  10s.  6d. 

Section  III. 

*1.  A  number  of  men  proceed  on  an  expedition  with  provisions  for  nine  days,  at 
the  rate  of  lib  2oz  for  each  man  per  day.  The  quantity  of  provisions  furnished 
amounted  to  5062  lbs.  8  oz.     Required  the  number  of  men. 

*2.  A  man  spends  £155  f5s.  7d.  per  year  ;  how  much  will  he  lay  by  in  37  year's 
out  of  £200  per  annum  ? 

3.  Exchanged  40  yards  of  muslin,  worth  2s.  6d.  per  yard,  for  30  yards  of  linen  : 
what  was  the  linen  valued  at  per  yard  ? 

4.  If  £25  lis.  3£d.  pay  the  carriage  of  15  tons,  16  c»t-.  14  lb.  for  210  miles, 
what  weight  should  be  carried  130  miles  for  the  same  sum  P 

5.  If  24  oxen  requires  6  acres  of  turnips  to  supply  them  for  10  weeks,  how  many 
acres  would  supply  6  scores  of  sheep  for  15  weeks,  on  the  supposition  that  3  oxcu 
eat  as  much  as  10  sheep  ? 
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Section  IV. 
*  1.  Add  together  BJ,  4£,  3§*  and  2|. 
Divide  (f-f)  by  (f+f). 

2.  If  7|  yards  cost  £7  18s.  4d.,  how  much  did  49fj  yards  cost? 

3.  Divide  '002  by  31-2,  and  find  the  value  of  -00964  cwt. 

4.  What  is  the  sum  of  -09  of  £1  3s.  2d.,  and  -51  of  £J9? 

Section  V. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  numeration  and  notation  ?  Give  examples,  and  explain,  aa 
to  a  class,  the  method  of  multiplying  by  5|  and  30^. 

2.  Why,  in  proportion,  must  the  third  term  be  of  the  same  kimi  as  the  fourth  ? 

3.  Prove  that,  if  the  terms  of  a  fraction  be  multiplied  or  divided  by  the  same 
number,  the  value  of  the  fraction  is  not  altered. 

4.  Reduce  £  to  its  lowest  terms,  multiply  it  by  £ ,  and  divide  the  product  by  \. 
Explain  each  step  in  the  solution. 

5.  Explain  the  terms,  decimal  fraction,  decimal  point.  Shew  how  a  decimal  is 
reduced  to  its  equivalent  vulgar  fraction,  and  prove  that'cyphers  may  be  added  to 
one  side  of  a  decimal  without  altering  its  value. 

Section  VI. 

1.  Eind  the  interest  on  £189  16s.  6d.  for  341  days  at  Z\  per  cent. 

2.  Find  the  amount  of  £5433  13s.  ll£d.  for  5  years  5  months,  at  2£  per  cent. 

3.  In  what  time  will  the  interest  of  £325,  at  3j  per  cent,  per  annum,  pay  a  debt 
of  £67  12s.? 

4.  A  person  who  began  business  5f  years  ago  increased  his  capital  at  the  rate  of 
15  per  cent,  per  annum  simple  interest,  and  it  now  amounts  to  £5960.  What  had 
he  at  first? 

Infants. 
The  following  questions  have  special  reference  to  Infant  Schools.     Candidates  who 
answer  the  questions  in  this  Section  satisfactorily,  and  who  afterwards  pass  a 
satisfactory  probation  in  keeping  Injaut  Schools,  will  have  a  special  stamp 
added  to  their  Certificates  when  issued. 

1.  State  exactly  the  steps  by  which  you  would  explain  to  children  under  seven 
years  of  age  the  figures  denoting  number,  (a)  as  far  as  9  inclusive;  (b)  beyond  9. 

2.  State  exactly  the  use  you  would  make  of  the  black  board  and  of  slates  in 
teaching  Arithmetic  to  children  under  seven  years  of  age. 

3.  What  aie  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  teaching  the  first  steps  in 
Simple  Addition  and  Simple  Multiplication,  through  the  memory  alone?  State 
expedients  by  which  you  might  appeal  to  the  senses — remembering  that  you  have 
large  numbers  of  children  present  together,  and  not  o  \\\  individuals. 
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u  Ifee  (fionsticnce  Ctetn 


We,  publish  a  copy  of  a  correspondence  which  has  lately  passed 
between  Mr.  Lingen  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Bath  and  Wells 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education.  We  think  that  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  apprehension  is  felt  by  the  Board.  The  Church  of 
England  theoretically  looks  upon  the  nation  as  belonging  to  her  fold, 
and  throws  the  responsibility  of  separation  upon  those  who  practise 
it.  But  this  is  not  the  view  which  the  State  can  take,  and  Mr. 
Lingen  is  bound,  as  a  servant  of  the  State,  to  take  the  view  of  the 
State.  Whatever  the  Church  or  any  other  denomination  expends  of 
her  own,  she  has  a  right  to  expend  in  her  own  way.  But  the  State 
Grant  proceeds  from  funds  to  which  Churchman  and  Dissenter  con- 
tribute alike ;  and  the  Committee  of  Council,  as  Almoner  of  those 
funds,  is  bound  to  protect  the  Non-conformist  element  of  the  parish- 
ioners, who,  by  reason  of  their  paucity  in  any  given  parish,  are  too 
weakly  to  protect  themselves. 

It  is  another  matter  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  agitate  a 
question  upon  a  subject  which  had  been  thoroughly  settled  in  18  t9, 
after  a  long  correspondence  between  the  Committee  of  Council  and 
the  National  Society.  Since  that  date,  the  Clergy  and  Managers  of 
Church  of  England  Schools  have  become  increasingly  tolerant  in 
their  views  of  the  right  of  the  children  of  Dissenters  to  be  exempt  i  -d 
from  distinctive  Church  teaching.  There  is  no  complaint  abroad  on 
the  part  of  Non-conformists  of  a  want  of  consideration  for  their 
prejudices.  Practically  there  is  no  necessity  for  new  legislation 
which  professes  to  meet  evils  which  do  not  exist,  although  theoretically 
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its  opponents  fail  to  observe  that  such  legislation  seeks  to  exercise  no 
control  over  the  funds  collected  by  Churchmen  for  Education  upon 
Church  principle?,  but  to  bind  the  recipients  of  the  Public  Grant  to 
regard  the  scruples  of  those  few,  it  may  be,  in  a  parish  who  contribute 
to  the  taxes,  and  are  unable  to  build  a  school  and  so  to  claim  a  grant 
directly  for  themselves. 


NOTES   ON  SCRIPTURE    NAMES. 

[Sixth   Paper]. 


EGYPTIAN    NAMES,   &c. 

Miz'ra-im.  Gen.  x.  6 ;  1  Chron.  i.  8.  The  second  son  of  Ham, 
who  colonized  Egypt  soon  after  the  dispersion  from  Babel,  and  from 
whom  the  country  derived  its  biblical  name.  Mizraim  is  the  dual 
form  of  Mat  so  r,  which  in  Hebrew  signifies  ■'  mound,  bulwark"  or 
"  distress."  But  a  more  apposite  meaning  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Arabic  which  may  possibly  have  had  a  double  reference  to  the  dark 
complexion  of  the  individual  at  first,  and  afterwards  applied  to  the 
country  on  account  of  its  black  alluvial  soil.  It  is  the  usual  Old 
Testament  form  of  the  name  of  the  country,  and  has  been  supposed 
by  some  to  be  merely  a  Hebraized  form  of  the  Coptic  Mctouro, 
kingdom.  Dr.  Jamieson  observes  (Paxton's  lllust.  of  Scripture, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  190,  Note),  •'  In  the  Scriptures  this  name  is  often  used  in 
the  singular,  Misr,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  name 
which  the  native  Arabs  familiarly  give  to  their  country  is  Misr  [or 
Mazr~\,  and  the  Copts,  Chamia."  Mr.  Osburn  contends  (Mon.  Hist, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  326)  that  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  nation 
was  originally  Jozar,  "  the  potter,"  a  title  given  him  on  account  of  his 
proficiency  in  the  fictile  art ;  deified  after  his  death,  and  worshipped  as 
Osiris  :  further,  that  the  name  was  changed  to  "  Mizraim,"  i.e.  "  two 
strongholds,"  by  his  posterity,  on  "  the  founding  of  Memphis  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Nile  by  his  son  Menes." 

Mo'ses.    Exodus  ii.  10,  etc.     Water-saved,  or  delivered  from  the 

water.    This  name  is  evidently  from  the  Coptic  Mo  or  Mou,  water, 

and  oshe,  to  save ;  and  was  given  to  the  son  of  Amran  and  Jochebed, 

-by  his  foster-mother,  the  daughter  of   Pharaoh,  who  found  him 
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exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  as  she  went  with  her  attendants  to 
bathe  or  wash  in  the  river.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of 
Pharaoh,  and  "  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians."  At  the 
age  of  forty,  he  visited  his  brethren  the  captive  Israelites,  slew  one 
of  their  oppressors,  and  fled  to  Midian,  where  he  remained  forty 
years  and  married  Zipporah,  daughter  of  the  prince,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  viz.,  Gershom  and  Eliezer.  (Exodus  xviii.  3,  4.)  He  was 
then  commissioned  by  God  to  deliver  Israel  from  bondage — to  be 
their  lawgiver  and  leader  through  the  wilderness  to  the  promised 
land.  Mr.  Osburn  states  that  the  name  of  Moses  was  written  in 
hieroglyphics,  "  Nu-mu-shf  received,  (taken)  from  Nu  (Noah)  of  the 
waters.  This  name,  like  Sesostris,  was  abbreviated  in  common 
parlance  to  Mu-She,  as  the  Hebrews  wrote  it." — (Israel  in  Egypt, 
p.  219.; 

Ne'cJto.  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20  ;  xxxvi.  4.  The  full  form  of  the  name 
Pharaoh- Necho  occurs  Jer.  xlvi.  2  ;  or  PliaraohNechoh,  2  Kings  xxiii. 
29.  On  the  monuments  it  is  written  Ncha,  and  in  Herodotus  NeTcos. 
The  Targnm  renders  Necho,  the  lame,  i.e.,  the  same  as  the  Roman 
name  Claudus  and  Claiida,  probably  given  at  first  from  some  acci- 
dental deformity  of  the  feet.  But  Mr.  Osburn  has  informed  us  that 
"  the  meaning  of  Necho  is  '  corpulent,'  or  in  old  English  phrase  pot- 
hell  led.  The  same  epithet  translated  into  Greek  Physcon,  was 
adopted  by  one  of  the  Ptolemaic  successors  of  Necho  about  three 
centuries  afterwards."     (Communicated  Nov.  26,  1863). 

Ncph-fo'ah.  Josh.  xv.  9.  Abode  of  Pl'/h.  We  quote  here  Miss 
Fanny  Corbaux's  interesting  observations  on  the  meaning  of  this 
name  from  her  valuable  paper  oa  the  Bephaim  {Journal  of  Sac.  L'f., 
Oct.  1852,  p.  115) :— "  Although  Memphis,  the  capital  of  Middle 
Egypt,  was  the  central  locality  from  whence  the  particular  im- 
personation of  the  creative  power  called  Pthdk  first  emanated  and 
was  accepted  by  the  Mizraimite  nation,  this  god  claims  a  place  in  the 
pantheon  of  the  Rephaim  as  a  contemplar  deity.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  by  the  geographieal  reference  of  Josh.  xv.  9,  to  the  '  Waters  of 
Nephtoah,'  near  the  entrance  of  the  vall<;y  of  the  Bephaim,  that  the 
primitive  L'thah,  parent  of  the  Cabiri  or  great  gods  of  the  Pel; 
or  proto-PlMi-niciiui  races,  had  a  temple  within  n  lew  miles  of  Jeru- 
salem, prior  in  antiquity  perhaps  to  the  metropolis  of  Middl 
for  Nephtoah  (read  without  the  pointft),  is  letter  for -letter  the  same  as 
that  by  which  .Moses  designates  the  Memphite  family  of  Naphtuhim, 
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and  means  the  abode  of  Pthah"  Note. — cc  Na  or  No  is  an  Egyptian 
formative  of  locality  ;  No-Amon,  [the  abode  of  Amun],  Thebes  ;  &e. 

On.  Gen.  xli.  45,  50 ;  xlvi.  20.  Coptic,  "  L ight,"  "  the  sun:'  One 
of  the  oldest  and  most  splendid  cities  in  the  world,  noted  in  Scripture 
as  the  residence  of  Joseph's  father-in-law.  It  was  situated  about 
5  miles  above  the  modern  Cairo,  and  long  remained  the  principal  seat 
of  sun-worship  in  ancient  Egypt.  It  is  called  Aven,  Ezekiel  xxx.  17  ; 
Bethshemesh,  Jer.  xliii.  13  ;  and  Heliopolis  by  the  Greeks,  all  clearly 
referring  to  the  adoration  of  the  sun. 

Fath'ros.  Isa.  xi.  11,  etc.  The  name  of  an  Egyptian  nome  and 
city,  so  called  from  a  son  of  Mizraim.  It  is  now  said  that  Gesenius' 
explanation  must  be  abandoned,  viz.,  "  that  which  is  southern,"  or 
"  the  southern  {region)"  for  the  following  reason  : — "  The  Egyptian 
name  of  the  town  after  which  the  nome  was  called  *  *  *  is  written 
Ha-hat-her,  '  The  abode  of  Hat-her,'  the  Egyptian  Venus."  {Dr. 
Smith's  Dirty,,  Yol.  II.,  p.  728). 

JPathru-sim.  Gen.  x.  14;  1  Chron.  i.  12.  The  plural  of  Pathros.- 
See  above. 

PhoJraoh.  Gen.  xii.  15,  etc.  The  sun-  See  January  number, 
p.  272 ;  June  number,  p.  75 ;  Ancient  Egypt,  her  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  Bible,  pp.  2,  23  ;  Mon.  History,  Yol.  I,  p.  20,  etc. ;  and 
Dr.  Smith's  Dirty.,  Yol.  II.,  pp.  811-819.  This  title  was  borne  by  all 
the  kings  of  Egypt  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

Pi-be'seth.  Ezekiel  xxx.  17-  This  name  occurs  only  once  in  the 
Bible,  and  is  variously  written  in  Coptic  Pi-bast,  Poubaste,  etc.,  and 
perhaps  means  "  the  'portion  of  the  spouse,"  i.e.,  Isis,  wife  of  Osiris,  or 
"  the  [city]  of  Bubastis"  The  city  was  situated  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  description  given  of  it  by  Herodotus  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Sir  J.  G.Wilkinson  amongst  its  ruins. 
Mr.  Osburn  reads  the  hieroglyphic  name  P-bsh,  and  observes,  "  when 
in  the  hands  of  the  Upper  Egyptian  kings"  it  "was  written  Pi-shtt 
which  is  the  name  of  its  tutelary  goddess,  one  of  the  Egyptian 
furies."     {Mon.  Hist,  Yol.  II,  p.  395). 

Pi-ha-hi'roth.  Exod.  xiv.  9.  Gesenius  says  this  name  ''is  doubtless 
to  be  regarded  as  Egyptian,  namely  Bi-achi-rot,  a  place  adorned  with 
green  grass."  {Lex.  p.  673.)  The  third  encampment  of  the  Israelites 
after  leaving  Rameses.  Its  exact  position  is  unknown,  but  it  was 
near  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  waters  were  miraculously  divided  to- 
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afford  them  a  way  of  escape  from  their  relentless  Egyptian  pursuers, 
who  were  overwhelmed  by  the  return  of  the  waters  immediately  after 
the  Israelites  had  safely  crossed.  See  some  very  interesting  obser- 
vations on  this  subject  in  Dr.  Kittos  Scripture  Lands,  pp.  56-9. 
London,  1850. 

Pi'thom.  Exod.  i.  2.  Kenrick  says  {Ancient  Egypt  under  the 
Pharaohs,  Yol.  II.,  p.  231 :  London,  1850)  "  Without  the  article,  this 
would  be  Thorn,  which  is  Coptic,  signifying  to  close  up."  (Peyron. 
Lex.,rj.bl.)"  Bat  the  following  explanation  from  Dr.  Smith's  Die., 
Yol.  II.,  p.  881,  appears  to  us  decidedly  preferable — "  The  first  part 
is  the  same  as  in  Bu-bastis  and  Bu-siris,  either  the  definite  article 
masculine  or  a  possessive  pronoun  ;  unless,  indeed,  with  Brugsch,  we 
read  the  Egyptian  word  'abode'  PA,  and  suppose  that  it  commences 
these  names.  The  second  part  appears  to  be  the  name  of  Atum  or 
Turn,  a  divinity  worshipped  at  On,  or  Heliopolis,  as  well  as  Pa,  both 
being  forms  of  the  sun ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  Thoum  or  21iou 
was  very  near  the  Heliopolite  nome,  and  perhaps  more  anciently 
within  it,  and  that  a  monument  at  Aboo-Kesheyd  shows  that  the 
worship  of  Heliopolis  extended  along  the  valley  of  the  canal  of  the 
Red  Sea.  As  we  find  Thoum,  and  Patumus,  and  Barneses  in  or  near 
the  land  of  Goshen,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  we  have 
here  a  correspondence  to  Pithom  and  Raamses,  and  the  probable 
connexion  in  both  cases  with  Heliopolis  confirms  the  conclusion." 
Pithom  and  Barneses  were  built  by  the  forced  labours  of  the  Israelites, 
and  are  called  by  the  English  translators  "  store  cities,"  but  were 
really  fortresses  or  fortified  towns ;  and  from  their  position  served  the 
double  purpose  of  preventing  invasions  of  the  country,  and  keeping 
the  Israelites  in  subjection.  (See  Kenrich's  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs, 
Yol.  II.,  p.  231.) 

Poti-phar,  Gen.  xxvii.  36  ;  Po-tiph'e-rah,  Gen.  xli.  45.  "The  name 
of  the  princo  by  whom  Joseph  was  bought  from  the  Midianites  was 
Potiphar.  The  name  of  the  priest  whose  daughter  he  married  long 
afterwards  was  Potipherah.  Both  are  the  same  name,  written  with  a 
slight  variation.  It  is  strictly  Egyptian,  and  of  not  uncommon 
occurrence.  Ptphre,  'he  who  worships  [offers  to]  the  sun.'  "  (Mon. 
Hist.,  Yol.  II.,  p.  87.)  Dr.  E.  W.  Hengstenberg  renders  Potiphera, 
"  consecrated  to  Phre"  (the  sun).  {Egypt  and  the  Boohs  of  Moses, 
p.  93.)  And  Professor  Hawlinson  regards  Potiphar,  or  Put!  j>  If  rah, 
equal  to  Pete-ph-re,  "  belonging  to  the  sun,"  and  analogous  to  "  -!■'•  t> •- 
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seph,  'belonging  to  Setf  (Ghronos),  which  according  to  Chosremon 
was  the  Egyptian  name  of  Joseph."     (JBampton  Led.,  1859,  p.  365.) 

Tu'ali.  Exod.  i.  15.  This  name  was  in  common  use  amongst  the 
Israelites,  but  could  scarcely  have  been  the  original  name  of  an 
Egyptian  midwife.  It  may,  however,  have  been  the  Hebrew  equiva- 
lent, which  signifies  "  splendid"  or  " light."  For,  as  Mr.  Osburn 
very  appositely  remarks,  "  the  two  personages  to  whom  Pharaoh 
gave  this  instruction  [to  destroy  all  the  male  Israelitish  children] 
were  Egyptians,  as  their  names  import — Tshiphre,  Faith.  They  were 
ladies  of  high  rank,  and  at  the  head  of  the  college  or  guild  of  their 
profession  throughout  all  Egypt.  They  were  to  issue  to  the  entire 
body  of  their  subordinates  a  secret  order,  for  which  they  were  to 
feign  a  revelation  from  the  goddess,  the  patroness  of  their  mystery 
Tun.*  Their  fear,  however,  of  the  invisible  power  whom  they  thus 
ignorantly  worshipped,  and  their  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  their 
office,  prevented  them  from  obeying  the  mandate  of  Pharaoh.  They 
thus  subserved  the  divine  purpose.  Israel  went  on  increasing,  and 
therefore  the  divine  blessing,  giving  abundant  prosperity  to  the 
houses  of  their  husbands,  was  their  visible  reward."  [Israel  in  Egypt, 
p.  206.) 

UAamses,  Barneses.  Gen.  xlvii.  11,  &c.  Bom  of  the  Sun.  (See 
January  Number,  p.  271.) 

Shiphrah.  Exod.  i.  15.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Egyptian  mid- 
wives.  (See  Puaii.)  The  meaning  has  not  been  fully  ascertained, 
but  it  is  evidently  a  compound  of  Ha,  the  sun,  from  its  literation. 
And,  as  one  of  the  latest  authorities  well  observes,  <c  It  has  also  an 
\  Egyptian  sound ;  the  last  syllable  resembling  that  of  Potiphar, 
JPoti-phra,  and  Hophra,  in  all  which  we  recognise  the  word  Ph-ra, 
P-ra,  '  the  sun/  or  Pharaoh."    (Dr.  Smith's  Dicty.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  1287.) 

Shisliak,  I.  Kings,  xi.  40,  etc.  On  the  monuments  this  name  is 
written  Sheshenk,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Osburn,  means  "  the  field  of 
Goshen"  i.e.,  "the  flowery  field."  But  Goshen  was  the  proper  name 
of  the  delta,,  and  Shishak's  dynasty  the  22nd,  made  their  capital 
Bubastis,  a  city  in  the  delta."  (Communicated  July  2Uh,  1862.)  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  this  name  originated  from  the  place  of 
birth.  A  very  full  account  of  Shishak's  exploits  is  given  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Dictionary,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  1287—1295.  The  name  of  this 
king  may  be  compared  with  the  Hebrew  Bekem,  "  a  flower  garden," 
*  The  Luciiia  of  the  Egyptian  Mythology. 
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or  "variegated"  derived  from  the  root  raqdm  "to  adorn  with 
colours,  to  embroider,"  and  is  found  in  Scripture  as  the  name  of 
three  persons  and  a  place.  (1.)  A  son  of  Hebron  (B.C.  1490),  I. 
Chron.  ii  43,  44.  (2.)  A  king  of  Midian  whom  the  Israelites  slew, 
(B.C.  1452),  Num.  xxxi.,  8,  Josh.  xiii.  21.  (3.)  A  son  of  Sheresh, 
(B.C.  1400),  I.  Chron.  vii.  16.  (4.)  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
perhaps,  so  named  from  the  many-coloured  flowers  which  covered 
the  face  of  the  country  around  it."  (Jones's  Proper  Names  of  //<" 
Old  Testament,  p.  307,  slightly  abridged.)  Compare  also  the  modem 
Arabic  female  name  Lalah-z&r,  "bed  of  Tulips"  or  Tulip-garden. 
(Mrs.  Poole's  Englishwoman  in  Egypt,  Yol.  I.  p.  76.)  Also  the 
ancient  Egyptian  Psshanin,  a  "  lotus  flower,"  the  name  of  a  man. 
(Antiq.  of  Egypt,  p.  101.) 

Sin.  Ezek.  xxx.  15,16.  "Clayey,"  or  "muddy"  A  Shemitic 
name  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  cities,  generally  identified 
with  Pelusium.  Mr.  Osburn  says  (Mon.  Hist.  Vol.  II.,  p.  478),  "The 
name  of  this  city  in  all  languages,  from  the  days  of  the  Greeks  until 
now,  has  been  derived  from  the  vast  tracts  of  marsh  which  surround 
it,  and  which  at  this  day  render  its  ruins  all  but  inaccessible."  See 
further  in  loco,  and  Dr.  Smith's  Diet.  Vol.  III.  pp.  1322-3.  The 
desert  tract  in  which  the  Israelites  first  gathered  manna  was  called 
Sin.    And  the  two  following  names  are  derived  from  the  same  root. 

Sinim.  Isaiah  xlix.  12.  "The  land  of  Sinim,"  probably  the 
south-west  of  China.  A  very  interesting  explanation  of  this  name 
is  given  in  Barnes'  Notes  on  Isaiah. 

Sinite.  Gen.  x.  17.  A  tribe  of  Canaanites  dwelling  in  the  north 
of  Lebanon. 

So.  II.  Kings  xvii.  4.  Saturn.  "  The  proper  name  of  a  king  of 
Egypt>  a  contemporary  of  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel ;  the  Sevechus  of 
Manetho,  the  second  king  of  the  Ethiopians  in  upper  Egypt  *  *  * 
The  name  of  Sevechus  is  from  the  Egyptian  Sebch,  Sevch,  i.e.,  the  god 
Saturn  (Champollion,  Pantheon  de  l'Egypt,  No.  21,  22)."  Ges.  Lex. 
p.  580.  Professor  Eawlinson  shews  (Bampton  Lectures  for  1859,  p. 
116)  that  this  name  affords  a  very  remarkable  confirmation  of  the 
correctness  of  Scripture  history,  from  the  notice  of  Manetho  and  the 
Assyrian  monuments. 

W.  G.  H. 
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LECTURE    ROOM    NOTES.— No.    XIV. 


ST.    JOHN. 

I.  St.  John  and  his  brother  St.  James  were  the  sons  of  Zehedee  and  Salome.  His 
father  was  a  Galilean,  and  a  fisherman  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  He  was  not  of  the 
humblest  class,  having  his  own  "  hired  servants,"  while  Salome  was  one  of  those 
women  who  ministered  unto  Jesus  of  their  subsance.  She  was  also  one  of  those  who , 
bought  the  sweet  spices,  and  ointments  ;  and  we  find  St.  John  affording  a  home  to 
the  mother  of  our  Lord.  If  one  of  the  two  disciples  mentioned  in  St.  John  i.  41,  was 
(as  is  almost  sure)  St.  John  himself,  his  acquaintance  with  our  Lord  dates  from  the 
earliest  portion  of  His  ministry  :  certainly  the  events  related  in  the  earlier  chapters 
of  St.  John  indicate  a  knowledge  of  our  Lord's  first  ministry  iu  Jerusalem  and  Galilee 
previous  to  the  events  narrated  by  the  other  Evangelists.  After  the  second  and  final 
call  to  the  Apostleship,  we  find  tot.  John  among  the  Twelve  as  the  stated  companion 
of  Jesus  :  of  that  number  he  was  admitted  into  the  closest  intimacy. 

On  thiee  occasions,  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  James,  he  was  honoured  by  special  privi- 
lege as  the  witness  of — (a)  The  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter  ;  (b)  The  Transfigura- 
tion ;  (c)  The  agony  in  the  Garden.  He  describes  himself  constantly  "  as  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved."  He  lay  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus  at  the  Last  Supper,  and  was 
regarded  by  St.  Peter  as  being  deepest  in  his  Master's  confidence;  and  lastly,  our 
Lord,  when  on  the  Cross,  confided  to  him  the  care  of  His  mother. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  little  that  we  learn  of  St.  John  is  that  of  one 
thrown  into  the  background  by  his  companion  St.  Peter.  We  there  hear  of  him  last 
at  Jerusaleni,  where  (Gal.  i.  18)  he  appears  to  have  been  absent  on  St.  Paul's  first 
visit,  though  present  at  the  second  visit  (Gal.  ii.  1).  He  was  present  at  the  first 
Council  related  in  Acts  xv.,  after  which  time  we  lose  sight  of  him.  At  a  later  time 
he  resided,  tradition  tells  us,  at  Ephesus,  where  he  died.  Assuming  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  was  exiled  to  the  Island  of  Patmos,  but  at  what  date 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty. 

CONTENTS    OP   ST.  JOHN. 
The  Gospel  of  St.  John  admits  of  four  easy  divisions  :— 

I.  The  Prologue,  containing  the  general  subject-matter  of  the  gospel.  Chap,  i. 
1-18. 

II.  The  first  main  division,  treating  of  the  official  life  of  the  Lord  in  Galilee, 
Judea,  and  Samaria.    Chap.  i.  1-18  to  xii.  50. 

III.  The  second  main  division  is  divided  into  two  parts. 

(1)  The  inner  glorification  of  Christ  in  His  Last  Supper  and  last  discourses. 

(2)  His  outer  aud  public  glorification  by  His  suffering,  death,  and  resurrection. 
Chap.  xiii.  1  to  xx.  31. 

IV.  The  Appendix,  relating  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  after  his  resurrection  in 
Galilee.    Chap.  xxi. 

Chap,  i.— -(I)  In  the  beginning— -that  is  before  Creation  began  ;  Word—  the  terse 
lays  down  the  great  subject  of  the  whole  book,  the  pre-existence  and  dignity  of 
Christ.  (4)  the  Light— not  so  much  in  the  sense  of  illumination  as  of  life-sustaining 
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influence,  jnst  as  in  nature  light  is  the  condition  of  life.  (7)  him— that  is  the 
Baptist.  (9)  true— as  opposed  to  shadowy  and  typical  he  was  the  archetypical  or 
original  light.  Compare  true  vine.  (10)  world — thaj  is  the  whole  creation,  of 
which  man  is  the  "representative."  (11)  Bis  own — that  is  the  Jens.  (12)  as 
many  as— whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  who  hy  receiving  Christ  prove  themselves  to 
partake  of  the  Holy  Spirit  hy  a  spiritual  birth  from  above.  (13)  These  words  describe 
the  heavenly  character  of  the  spiritual  life.  Compare  chap.  iii.  3.  Grace  and 
truth— the  attributes  of  the  divine  character.  (14 — 18)  grace  for  grace— increase 
in  the  measure  of  grace.  In  these  verses  the  superiority  of  Jesus  over  Moses  is 
clearly  defined.  Moses  g.we  the  law,  but  not  grace  and  truth,  which  only  He  could 
give  out  of  the  fulness  of  God,  Who  having  seen  God  had  power  to  reveal  Him. 
"So  the  18th  verse  is  connected  with  the  preceding.  (19—28)  The  testimony  of 
St.  John  before  the  Sanhedrim  deputation.  (29)  The  Jews  were  expecting  some 
prophet  as  a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  who  should  come  according  to  the  terms  of 
Deut.  xviii.  18.  Baptism  of  John  or  "  Lava  of  Repentance." — Baptism  of  Holy 
Ghost  or  "  Lava  of  Regeneration."  (29 — 36)  The  second  witness  borne  by  John  to 
Jesus.  The  Lamb  of  God— it  is  an  expression  which  implies  the  full  idea  of  the 
atonement  through  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ.  (35—43)  The  testimony  of  St. 
Andrew,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  and  Peter.  (43)  As  afterwards  in  the  recognition  of 
Nathanael,  our  Lord  displays  a  superhuman  power.  (44 — 53)  Call  of  St.  Philip  and 
Nathanael.  (46)  Can  you  introduce  a  Person  like  Christ  from  such  an  insignificant 
place  as  Nazareth.  (48)  See  note  on  43.  (51)  Verily,  verily— a  terra  peculiar  to 
St.  John.  Our  Lord  in  these  words  describes  the  glories  of  His  gospel  kingdom  :  from 
the  time  of  His  baptism  the  heavens  had  not  been  closed,  and  between  earth  and 
heaven  there  has  been  maintained  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  through  the  angels. 
Son  of  man— used  only  by  Christ  Himself  in  reference  to  Dan.  vii.  13.  It  alto  occurs 
in  St.  Stephen's  speech  and  the  Apocalypse,  but  there  only  as  citations. 

Chap,  ii.— The  miracle  at  Cana  must  be  regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
made  in  chap.  i.  51.  From  this  miracle  and  the  position  in  which  it  stands  we  learn 
(1st)  That  under  water  turning  into  wine,  the  old  dispensation  should  be  changed 
into  a  more  beneficent  one  (compare  water  turned  into  blood);  (2nd)  That  houour 
should  be  put  upon  the  state  of  wedlock  ;  (3rd)  That  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
to  purify  the  lump,  and  not,  cowardly  to  forsake  all  social  intercourse.  (4th)  That 
our  Lord's  subjection  to  the  maternal  authority  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  was  now  to 
cease,  Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come,  that  is,  the  right  time  for  working  this  or  any 
other  miracle,  such  time  belonging  to  a  higher  control.  (2 — 17)  This  event  muat 
not  be  confounded  with  a  similar  one,  related  by  another  evangelist.  At  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  His  ministry,  Christ  manifested  the  same  zeal  for  the  House  of 
God.  The  lesson  teaches  twice  the  great  necessity  for  reverence  ot  holy  things. 
Our  Lord's  reverence  becomes  more  apparent  when  we  remember  that  the  traffic  was 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  worshippers  who  had  come  from  a  distance ;  the  sheep 
and  doves  were  required  for  sacrifices,  aud  the  Boman  money  brought  from  the 
provinces  must  be  exchanged  for  the  Jewish  thekel  for  presentation  in  the  temple. 
On  this  account  the  traffickers  no  doubt  justified  what  they  did,  but  our  Lord  in- 
dignantly rejects  the  subterfuge,     (lfi)  My  Father's  house — by  these  words  lie 
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publicly  asserts  His  Messiahship.  (£0)  Forty  and  six— horn  the  time  that  Herod 
began  to  build  the  temple,  which  was  2'J  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  if  we  add 
30  years  as  the  age  of  our  Lord,  we  must  subtract  4  years,  because  the  Christian  era 
dates  4  years  later  than  our  Lord's  birth,  which  reduces  the  number  of  years  to  46. 

(22)  Scripture — Old  Testament  scripture,  which  more  or  lass  distinctly  foretells  the 
resurrection.  (See  Psalm  xvi ;  Hosea  v.  A).  (23 — 25)  These  words  imply  our  Lord's 
Divine  intuition. 

Chap.  III. —  (1)  He  came  by  night,  either  on  account  of  His  professional  duties  by 
day,  or  for  fear  of  an  open  profession.  The  discourse  was  upon  the  nature  of  our  Lord's* 
kingdom,  and  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth.  By  the  term  kingdom  of  God  is  meant 
the  gospel  church  into  which  we  enter  by  baptism.  (5)  All  eifective  baptism  must 
include  these  two  elements,  water  and  the  Spirit.  The  water  is  the  sign  of  spiritual 
grace.  St.  John's  baptism  was  unto  repentance,  and  was  defective,  it  being  as  an  instru- 
ment of  regeneration  or  new  birth.  (6)  Contrast  between  the  natural  and  spiritual 
birth.  (12)  earthly  things — this  does  not  mean  the  earthly  illustrations  about  the 
wind,  but  the  spiritual  birth  seen  from  an  earthly  point  of  view,  and  which  had  to  do 
with  our  earthly  state  ;  heavenly  things— that  is  the  deeper  mysteries  of  the  Divine 
nature  and  councils.  (14 — 17)  His  own  sacrifice  under  necessity  of  faith. 
(18 — 21)  Condemnation  of  unbelief.  (16)  God  so  loved  the  world—  exhibits  (a)  The 
origin  of  redemption,  in  the  spontaneous  love  of  God  ;  {b)  The  nature  of  redemption, 
the  death  of  Christ ;  (c)  The  instrument  of  redemption,  faith ;  (d)  The  fruits  of 
redemption  everlasting  life ;  (e)  The  universality  of  redemption,  the  world,  whosoever. 
(19 — 36)  is  not  condemned,  and  abideth— are  used  speaking  in  the  present  tense. 
Sin  carries  with  it  its  own  condemnation,  where  there  is  no  light  there  is  darkness, 
and  where  there  is  no  life  ef  God  in  the  soul  there  is  death.  As  gravity  must  act  on 
matter  unless  some  other  force  be  interposed,  so  by  as  sure  a  law  sin  drags  down  the 
sou]  to  lower  and  lower  depths  of  darkness.  The  life  within  the  soul — as  plants  grow 
iu  the  soil.  (Compare  Col.  iii.  1).  (22—36)  Prom  the  22nd  to  36th  we  have 
another  witness  of  the  Baptist  to  Christ  in  the  land  of  Judea,  the  rural  districts. 

(23)  Our  Lord's  baptism  was  a  solemn  inauguration  of  His  public  ministry,  as  His 
transfiguration  was  of  His  sufferings.  (26)  His  public  ministry  was  now  to  expand 
as  St.  John's  Mas  to  wane.  The  cleansing  of  the  temple  was  its  first  as  afterwards  it 
was  its  last  act. 


THE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
CHURCH. 


"  In  order  to  explain  the  queries  to  which  the  Board  request  me  to  solicit  the 
favour  of  a  reply  from  you,  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  correspondence  which  has  recently 
taken  place  between  my  lords  and  the  managers  of  the  parochial  school  of  Barton 
St.  David,  in  the  connty  of  Somerset.  This  correspondence  has  coma  under  the 
notice  of  the  Board  in  consequence  of  an  application  which  has  been  made  to  the 
Diocesan  Board  for  a  building  grant  from  their  funds. 
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"  1st.  It  appears  from  this  correspondence  that  their  lordships  inquire  whether 
1he  proposed  tchool  is  to  he  in  union  with  the  National  Society .  May  I  he  allowed 
to  ask  whether  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  union  of  the  National  Society  is,  in 
any  case,  to  he  henceforth,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  last  twenty  years,  a 
disqualification  for  the  reception  of  a  grant  from  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council? 
If  it  is,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  Board  should  know  in  what  cases,  and  to 
what  extent,  such  union  with  the  National  Society  is,  in  future,  to  disqualify 
Church  of  England  schools  from  receiving  such  grajit. 

"  2nd.  The  terms  of  union  of  the  Bath  and  Wells  Board  of  Education,  of  which 
I  enclose  a  copy,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  National  Society.  If  union  with 
the  National  Society  will,  in  any  case  or  to  any  extent,  disqualify  Church  of  England 
schools  from  receiving  Government  grants,  will  uniou  with  the  Bath  and  Wells 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education  henceforth  operate  in  the  same  manner? 

"  3rd.  In  the  correspondence  with  the  managers  of  the  Barton  St.  David's  School 
their  lordships  not  only  inquire  what  will  be  the  treatment  adopted  by  the  managers 
of  the  school  to  those  children  whose  parents  may  conscientiously  object  to  their 
learning  the  Church  Catechism  and  to  their  attending  Divine  Service  at  church  on 
Sundays,  but  they  further  require  the  insertion  of  the  following  clause  in  the  trust 
deed  of  the  school;  and  in  a  letter,  dated  March  22,  intimate  that  without  such  a 
clause  (inserted  to  the  exclusion  of  union  with  the  National  Society)  no  grant  will 
he  made  from  the  public  funds  towards  the  erection  of  the  proposed  school.  '  And 
it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  instructiou  at  the  said  school  shall  comprise  at  least 
the  following  branches  of  school  learning — namely,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  Scripture  history,  and  (in  the  case  of  girls)  needlework;  and  it  is  hereby 
further  declared  that  it  shall  be  a  fundamental  regulation  and  practice  of  the  said 
school  that  the  Bible  be  daily  read  therein,  and  that  no  child  shall  be  required  to 
learn  any  catechism  or  other  religious  formulary,  or  to  attend  any  Sunday  school  or 
place  of  worship  to  which  respectively  his  or  her  parent,  or  other  person  having  the 
custody  of  such  child,  shall  ou  religious  grounds  object,  but  the  selection  of  such 
Sunday  school  and  place  of  worship  6hall  in  all  cases  be  left  to  the  free  choice  of 
such  parent  or  person  without  the  child  thereby  incurring  any  loss  of  the  benefits 
and  privileges  of  the  school  the  trusts  whereof  are  hereby  declared.'  IXpon  this  the 
Bath  and  Wells  Diocesan  Board  would  desire  to  be  informed  whether  the  insertion 
of  this  ^clause  is  to  be  the  necessary  condition  of  building  grants  to  all  Church  of 
England  schools.  If  not,  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  it  should  be  made  known 
in  what  cases  the  clause  is  proposed  to  be  enforced,  and  in  what  it  will  be  withheld. 

"  With  reference  to  the  clause  itself,  I  have  further  to  inquire  what  security  is 
left  for  tho  Church  of  England  character  of  a  school,  built  with  Church  of  England 
money,  and  with  a  portion  of  the  grant  voted  by  Parliament  to  aid  the  exertions  of 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  amongst  others  of  the  religious  communities, 
in  the  following  contingencies  : — 

"  (a)  If  the  whole  or  even  a  large  majority  of  the  parents  or  guardians  are  moved 
to  require  that  the  Church  Catechism  and  Formularies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
including  the  creeds  and  the  Lord\  l'iayt  r,  be  not  taught  to  their  children,  it  will 
be  no  satisfactory  reply  that  by  the  trust  deed  the  maBter  must  be  a  member  of  the 
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Church,  and  that  the  religious  instruction  is  under  the  exclusive  care  of  the  clergy- 
man, if  at  the  same  time  legal  power  be  given  for  the  withdrawal  of  every  single 
child  attending  the  school  from  the  religious  instruction  given  by  such  master  and 
clergyman. 

"  (b)  Again,  in  the  very  possible  case  of  a  considerable  number  of  parents  being 
or  becoming  in  future  times,  members  of  unbelieving  sects,  such  as  Secularists  or 
Mormonites,  does  the  proposed  clause  in  the  trust  deed  intend  to  protect  the  rights 
of  such  parents  and  guardians  as  may  reject  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  or  both 
in  conscientiously  objecting  1o  the  religious  instruction  of  a  Church  of  England 
school?  If  so,  will  not  its  effect  be  to  compel  Church  of  England  managers  to 
receive  an  indefinite  number  of  such  children  of  unbelievers  to  all  the  secular 
benefits  and  privileges  of  their  schools  ?  It  does  not  appear  that  any  sufficient 
guarantee  is  given  against  such  painful  results  by  the  provision  *  that  the  Bible  be 
daily  read,'  as  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  master  alone  to  the  school,  or  to  a 
class  of  a  very  few  scholars  in  it,  as  a  mere  historical  book,  and  without 
explanation  or  comment,  would  appear  to  satisfy  the  condition  of  the  clause  in 
question." 

Mr.  Lingen,  in  reply,  enclosed  a  copy  of  correspondence  recently  submitted  to 
Parliament  between  the  Committee  of  Council  and  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Society,  which  he  thought  would  answer  Mr.  Fagan's  enquiries.  With  reference  to 
the  case  of  Barton  St.  David,  he  remarked, — "If  you  have  the  correspondence 
which  passed  in  that  case  at  hand,  you  will  find  that  my  lords  did  not  '  require'  a 
conscience  clause  to  be  adopted  simply ;  but  that,  after  the  promoters  had  upon 
inquiry  stated  it  to  be  their  intention  to  adopt  such  a  clause,  and  had  then  receded 
from  their  proposal,  my  lords  refused  to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the  case 
upon  new  terms."  With  regard  to  the  two  questions  specifically  proposed  in  Mr. 
Pagan's  letter,  he  said — 

"With  regard  to  the  two  questions  specifically  proposed  in  your  letter,  I  arn 
directed  to  premise  that  the  only  cases  under  consideration  are  those  where  a  Church 
school  is  proposed  to  be  established,  in  part  at  the  public  expense,  as  the  only  one 
available  for  a  population  containing  Dissenters.  Their  lordships,  confining  them- 
selves strictly  to   such  cases,  desire  me  to  reply  to  each  question  as  follows: — 

(a)  That  if  ' a  large  majority  of  the  parents  and  guardians '  of  the  children 
attending  such  a  school  wished  to  withdraw  them  from  instruction  in  the  Catechism 
and  Formularies  of  the  Church,  and  from  attendance  at  its  public  worship,  the 
liberty  given  them  by  a  conscience  clause,  in  these  respects,  would  be  the  only 
justification  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  in  the  manner  above  described. 

(b)  That  the  imaginary  case  of  'an  indefinite  number'  of  Secularists  or  Mormonite?, 
in  a  village,  who  wish  their  children  to  be  educated  according  to  the  views  of  those 
sects,  does  not  justify  present  injustice  to  Wesleyans  or  Baptists.  My  lords  cannot 
but  regret  the  consequences  of  arguing  upon  such  extreme  and  unreal  cases.  '  The 
grant  voted  by  Parliament  to  aid  the  exertions  of  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  amongst  others  of  the  religious  communities  '  assumes  that  their  exertions 
will  either  be  confined  within  its  pale,  or  exercised  beyond  it  consistently  with  the 
religious  rights  of  others." 
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To  this  communication  Mr.  Eagan  replied  as  follows  : — 

"  Sir,  -I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  25th,  with  the  enclosed 
*  correspondence'  recently  submitted  to  Parliament.  With  regard  to  the  specific 
replies  a  and  b  with  which  you  have  favoured  me,  I  have  to  remark  that  the  cases 
alluded  to  were  put  before  you  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  conscience  clause  is 
to  bind  Church  schools  perpetually  and  under  all  possible  contingencies.  If  they 
are  unreal  and  extreme,  they  appear  to  he  fully  justified  by  the  reason  assigned  for 
their  lordships'  recent  refusals  to  make  grants  to  Church  schools  in  parishes  in 
which  every  householder  had  signed  in  favour  of  union  with  the  National  Society, 
hecause  injustice  might  he  done  through  such  Church  school  to  some  possible 
Dissenting  child  yet  unborn.  You  speak  of  '  present  injustice  to  Wesleyans  or 
Baptists,'  in  a  Church  of  England  school  applying  for  a  portion  of  the  grant  voted 
by  Parliament  to  assist  each  religious  body  to  establish  its  own  schools  and  educate 
its  own  members.  It  seem3  to  be  a  matter  for  grave  consideration  whether  their 
lordships  are  not  inflicting  a  far  more  evident  amount  of  injustice  in  using  the 
influence  which  the  Parliamentary  grant  gives  them,  to  compel  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  provide  schools  out  of  their  own  funds,  which  must  be  made 
both  'British'  and  'secular'  in  their  character,  in  order  that  the  Dissenting 
denominations,  which  are  the  objects  of  their  lordships'  solicitude,  may  be  provided 
with  education  without  cost  or  trouble  to  themselves.  I  have  carefully  perused  the 
printed  'correspondence'  to  which  you  have  referred  me.  It  is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  find  myself  compelled  to  make  known  by  the  publication  of  the  present 
correspondence  to  the  members  of  the  Bath  and  Wells  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
managers  of  our  Church  schools  generally,  that  the  adoption  of  the  'Terms  of 
Union'  of  that  Board  and  of  the  National  Society  will,  according  to  my  lords' 
present  rules,  disqualify  a  large  proportion  of  our  new  schools  in  rural  districts 
from  receiving  the  Government  grants  hitherto  made  in  aid  of  school  buildings. 
Parliamentary  aid  will  thus,  for  the  first  time,  be  refused  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  those  within  its  own  pale. 
Members  of  the  Charch  of  England  will  also  discover  that  my  lords  intend,  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  'to  enforce,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  twenty  years, 
upon  a  large  number  of  Church  schools,  a  so-called  conscience  clause  ;  from  which 
Parliament,  when  the  Endowed  School  Act  of  1860  was  passed,  specially  decided  to 
exempt  all  endowed  schools  which  were,  or  which  were  to  be,  in  uniou  with  the 
National  Society." 


OBEDIENCE. 


The  School  Room  is  the  Rendezvous  and  Camp  of  Instruction  of  thousands  of 
young  Conscripts,  who  have  been  mustered  for  life  in  behalf  of  mental,  moral,  and 
social  advancement  and  freedom.  The  Teacher  is  the  Drill  Sergeant,  who  is  to 
impart  to  them  thorough  training  in  all  the  necessary  evolutions  in  mind  and  body, 
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that  they  may  be  skilfully  prepared  and  nerved  for  the  successful  combat  against 
ignorance,  vice,  and  superstition.  How  essential  then  to  the  officer's  success,  and  to 
the  thorough  preparation  of  his  soldiers  for  their  great  duty,  that  the  latter  should 
submit  to  the  first  and  principal  law  of  nature — The  Law  of  Obedience. 

By  it  the  whole  natural  world  is  governed,  and  order  and  harmony  preserved 
throughout  the  whole  created  universe.  The  planets  obey  the  laws  established  for 
the  government  of  the  solar  system  ;  hence,  the  perfect  regularity  of  their  move- 
ments, and  the  entire  absence  of  that  jarring  discord  which  is  so  often  observable 
in  the  moral  world.  But  obedience  is  also  the  first  and  principal  rule  of  our  moral 
being.  When  our  first  parents  were  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  only 
requisition  of  them  was — Obedience.  And  to  the  violation  of  this  law  must  be 
ascribed  all  the  strife  and  discordant  elements  which  mar  the  beauty  of  our  world, 
and  interrupt  the  happiness  of  the  whole  human  family. 

The  inherent  property  and  essential  element  to  all  governments — whether  natural, 
civil,  or  divine — is  obedience  ;  in  the  absence  of  wbicb,  laws  would  prove  a  mere 
figment,  and  governments  a  farce. 

Viewing  this  principle,  therefore,  as  lying  at  the  base  of  all  civil  law  and  social 
order,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance  that  the  youth  of  our  land 
should  have  their  minds  early  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  obedience,  and  that  they 
should  acquire  the  habit  of  submitting  to  all  proper  authority,  by  whomsoever 
exercised;  whether  in  the  family,  the  school,  the  church,  or  the  State.  There  has 
existed  in  the  public  mind,  for  years  past,  a  feeling  totally  at  variance  with  the 
principal  we  are  endeavouring  to  discuss,  and  which,  if  fully  persisted  in  and 
carried  out,  would  prove  subversive  of  all  law  and  order ;  and  this  feeling,  the  very 
nature  of  our  free  institutions  seems  to  foster. 

How  often  have  our  ears  been  greeted  by  the  expression,  '*  I  have  a  right  to  do  as 
I  please  in  a  free  country,"  thus  making  will,  inclination,  or  passion  the  rule  of 
action,  irrespective  of  law  or  justice,  and  claiming  this  "  right"  by  virtue  of  our  free 
government.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  free  institutions  confer  upon 
no  roan  the  "right"  to  do  wrong,  to  violate  an  established  law,  whether  civil  or 
moral.  In  communities,  the  development  of  this  feeling  is  seen  in  the  growing 
spirit  of  fault-finding  with  all  who  are  vested  with  even  the  shadow  of  authority, 
especially  with  the  Teacher.  We  see  it  manifested,  on  a  still  larger  scale,  in  the 
reckless  abuse  heaped  upon  all  our  public  functionaries,  by  politicians  and  the 
press.  In  the  school,  which  is  a  republic  in  miniature,  unfortunately  the  same 
feeling  is  observable;  Boys  take  pleasure  in  transgressing  the  rules,  and  setting  at 
nought  the  authority  of  their  teacher,  and  then  call  their  disobedience  a  manly 
independence;  and  too  often  this  false  view  of  things  is  encouraged  by  parents, 
whose  blind  pride  is  flattered  by  this  early  indication  of  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  "  Smartness,"  a"  lofty  spirit  and  a  love  of  liberty,"  and  whose  partiality  for 
their  darlings  will  not  permit  them  to  reflect  upon  the  unhappy  consequences  cf 
allowing  their  children  to  grow  up  under  the  despotic  rule  of  self-will  and  egotism. 

Oh  parents,  guardians  !  Could  you  but  realize  the  immense  amount  of  sorrow 
and  trouble  you  are  heaping  on  your  own  heads  by  your  indulgence,  you  would  not 
object  in  the  least  to  having  firmly  pressed  upon  the  minds  of  your  children  the 
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great  essentials  of  life — obedience,  order,  and  system.  A  spirit  of  obedicnce«to  law 
and  submission  to  lawful  authority,  is  equally  promotive  of  social  order  and 
individual  happiness ;  hence,  the  imperative  duty  of  parents,  guardiano,  and 
teachers,  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  those  under  their  care,  correct  views  of  the 
duties  growing  out  of  the  relations  they  sustain  to  each  other  at  social  beings,  and 
as  citizens  of  the  same  great  republic.  What  the  boy  is,  such  will  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  man  and  the  citizen*  The  obedient  child  and  scholar  will  be  the  kind 
and  faithful  friend  and  the  order-loving  and  law-abiding  citizen ;  while  the 
disobedient  child  in  the  family — the  rebel  in  the  school,  will  become  the  tyrant  of 
his  neighbourhood;  the  bane  of  his  parents;  the  outlaw  of  his  country;  the 
inmate  of  those  large  and  expensive  edifices — penitentiaries,  jaib,  etc.,  which  have 
been  spread  broad  cast  throughout  our  land,  for  the  protection  of  the  good  against 
the  assaults  of  the  lawless  vagabond,  once  the  indulged,  petted,  and  "  smart"  child. 

No  calm,  reflecting  mind  can  view,  without  dread,  the  growing  spirit  of 
impertinent  disregard  for  the  feelings  and  rights  of  others,  and  the  rapid  strides  of 
that  false,  blind  independence  which  assumes  the  right  to  set  at  defiance  all 
authority  which  interferes  with  the  gratification  of  self,  or  selfish  interests. 

Since  the  law  of  obedience,  being  the  first  law  given  to  man  by  his  Creator, 
has  become  essentially  the  foundation  of  all  human  laws,  the  school  room  should  be 
distinguished  for  its  order  and  system. — Here,  if  any  where,  should  "  Heaven's  first 
law"  reign  supreme.  Disobedience  and  anarchy  are  twinborn,  and  the  teacher  who 
disregards  this  fact  will  himself  reap  the  bitter  consequences  of  his  folly. — Hence 
the  duty  of  the  teacher,  as  the  governor  of  a  little  republic,  to  enforce  the  fixed 
rules  and  laws  of  the  school  by  a  strict  course  of  discipline;  hence,  also,  the 
imperative  duty  of  directors,  as  the  representatives  of  this  little  republic,  to  sustain 
the  teacher  in  his  efforts  to  enforce  law  and  order,  and  also  in  connection  with  the 
parents,  to  aid  and  encourage  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  manifold  and  important 
duties  and  trials. 

Cease,  then,  fond  and  indulgent  parents  who  have  no  control  of  your  offspring  at 
home,  to  incite  in  the  minds  of  your  reckless  sons  and  daughters  a  spirit  of 
rebellion  against  the  wishes  and  authority  of  the  teacher,  and  thus  prepare  them  for 
rebelling  against  still  higher  authority,  and  becoming  the  instruments  of  their  own 
ruin;  but  give  your  hearty  co-operation  to  the  teacher  in  inculcating  the  duty  of 
obedience  as  a  principle  inherent  is  our  relations  to  each  other  and  to  God.  Then, 
the  reason,  gratitude,  self-interest,  and  patriotism  of  the  child  will  be  enlisted,  and 
the  duty  which  is  generally  regarded  with  so  much  repugnance,  will  become  easy 
and  agreeable. 

The  present  is  a  favourable  time,  while  the  fire  of  living  patriotism  glows  in  every 
breast,  to  make,  by  wise  and  well-dirocted  efforts,  deep  and  lasting  impressions  for 
good,  which  shall  live  long  after  our  brave  heroes  of  the  battle  field  are  forgotten.— 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 
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ANSWERS  AND  CRITICISM  OF  AN  EXAMINATION  PAPER  WORKED 
AT  A  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Midsummer  Examination,  1864?. 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


Second  Year. 


SHAKSPERE.       HENRY    V. 

1.  Paraphrase: 

Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire, 

And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies ; 

Now  thrive  the  armourers,  and  honours  thought 

Reigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man  : 

They  sell  the  pasture  now,  to  buy  the  horse ; 

Following  the  mirror  of  all  Christian  kings, 

With  winged  heels,  as  English  Mercuries; 

For  now  sits  expectation  in  the  air ; 

And  hides  a  sword,  from  hilts  unto  the  point, 

With  crowns  imperial,  crowns  and  coronets, 

Promised  to  Harry  and  his  followers. 

The  French,  advised  by  good  intelligence 

Of  this  most  dreadful  preparation, 

Shake  in  their  fear,  and  with  pale  policy 

Seek  to  divert  the  English  purposes. 

0  England  !  model  to  thine  inward  greatness, 

lake  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart, 

What  might' »i  thou  do,  that  honour  would  thee  do, 

Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural, 

2.  Explain  the  following  words,  adding  derivation  when  known  : — scambling— 
marches  —  concent —  empery  —  tike  —  orisons— nook-shotten— rheum — slobbery — 
huxom — pax — sur-reined . 

3.  Set  down  in  parallel  columns  the  meanings  that  the  following  words  hear  in 
this  play,  and  in  modern  authors  : — mortified — approbation — treasuries — practiset — 
admiration — jealousy — presently — wives — constancy — advice— dishonest — feared, 

4.  Write  short  explanatory  notes  on  the  following  passages. 

(a)  We'll  digest  the  abuse  of  distance. 

(b)  At  the  turning  o'  the  tide. 

(c)  We  speak  upon  our  cue. 

(d)  The  former  lions  of  your  blood. 

(e)  Impounded  as  a  stray  the  king  of  Scots. 

5.  Quote : 

(a)  Westmoreland's  opinion  of  Scotland  as  a  neighbour. 

(h)  The  analogy  drawn  by  Exeter  between  government  and  music, 

(c)  The  French  king's  description  of  Edward  III.  at  Cressy. 
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Question  1. — At  <his  time  all  the  young  men  of  England  are  turning  with 
excitement,  and  have  thrown  aside  their  fashionable  dress  and  giddy  attitude.  Now 
the  makers  of  armour  are  busy,  and  the  desire  for  distinction  and  honour  is 
possessed  by  all.  Men  sell  their  lauds  for  military  equipments,  and  with  swiftness 
of  a  Mercury  join  the  train  of  the  brightest  king  in  Christendom.  Por  now  the 
expectation  of  all  is  alive.  By  each  made  a  queen,  she  is  enthroned  in  the  air,  a 
fit  position  for  such  dreams  aud  hopes.  In  her  hand  she  holds  a  sword,  which  each 
one's  hopes  and  fancies  cover  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  the  signs  of  honour 
and  distinction  for  the  king  and  his  followers.  The  French  have  been  warned  by 
reliable  information  of  these  fearful  measures  for  their  destruction,  and  quaking 
with  fear  they  with  timid  craft  try  to  turn  aside  the  impending  blow. 

O,  England  !  thou  that  art  a  copy  of  the  greatness  of  thy  people;  thou  that, 
though  small  in  size,  yet  contain'st  a  mighty  nation.  What  might'st  thou  not 
achieve,  that  honour  would  gladly  see  thee  do,  if  all  thy  people  loved  thee  as  children 
should  love  their  parents. 

Comment. — We  can  scarcely  speak  of  "  throwing  aside  a  giddy  attitude." 
The  word  "  dalliance  "  represents  idle  gaiety  ;  he  means  that  this  is  laid  aside  with 
all  its  fine  clothes  and  ornaments.  The  word  "  fashionable"  here  is  very  weak. 
"Is  possessed  by  "  is  a  weak  rendering  of  "  reigns  solely  in  the  breast."  The  idea 
in  "  the  mirror"  is  not  that  of  brightness.  Compare,  "He  was  indeed  the  glass 
in  which  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves,"  2  Henry  IV.  ii.  3.  The  idea  is 
not  that  of  expectation  sitting  as  a  queen.  Men's  hopes  are  visionary :  Shakspere 
therefore  paints  expectation  as  a  vision  appearing  in. the  air,  and  showing  to  men 
the  prizes  they  will  win  ;  the  words  "  queen  "  and  "enthroned  "  are  therefore  here 
out  of  place.  Avoid  the  word  "reliable;"  it  is  a  barbarous  coinage.  Generally 
this  paraphrase  is  good. 

Question  2. — Scumbling — an  abbreviated  form  of  the  verb  to  "scramble." 

Marches— signifies  the  border  districts  near  the  boundary  line.  Barbarous 
Latin  "  Marcha,"  from  which  we  get  Marquess. 

Concent — an  harmonious  union.  From  "  Con,"  together ;  and  "  Canto,"  to  sing. 
Latin. 

Empery — signifies  regal  splendour.     Same  root  as  Emperor,  Imperial,  &c. 

Tike — A  dog  of  a  mongrel  terrier  breed. 

Orisons — Prayers.    Of  same  derivation  as  "  Orient,"  idea  of  rising. 

Nook  Shotten— Rather  unnatural  to  suppose  this  to  refer  to  the  configuration  of 
the  coast  of  our  "isle."  "Shotten"  means  shot  out.  Thus  we  speak  of  a 
"  shotten  horse"  with  its  thoulder  or  any  limb  put  out  of  place.  So  Falstaff  says, 
"  As  I  am  a  shotten  herring."  — "  shotten"  evidently  referring  to  its  spawn 
being  cast." 

'•  Nook"  is  a  corner.  Hence  "  Nook  Shotten"  means  shot  into  a  corner  out  of 
the  way. 

M  Jtheuni"— In  this  passage  spittle;  but  it  is  used  generally  for  moisture. 
Applied  to  tears. 

"Slobbery" — The  heavy  form  of  the  A.S.  "  Slipan,"  to   slip.      Hence  means 
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slippery.  From  the  same  derivation  we  get  slip,  sloppery,  slab,  &c  "Make  the 
gruel  thick  and  slab." 

"  Buxom"— means  pliable.  Pistol,  who  used  this,  evidently  does  not  know  its 
meaning.  Milton,  speaking  of  Gabriel's  descent,  says,  "  With  wings  fanning  the 
buxom  air." 

"  Paz" — This  was  a  small  crucifix  or  tablet  with  the  crucifixion  engraved  on  it. 
It  was  used  in  early  times  at  the  celebration  of  the  mass.  It  had  formerly  been  the 
custom  to  give  the  kiss  of  peace  as  a  sign  of  Christian  fellowship.  Instead  of 
this,  the  pax  was  now  used,  which  was  passed  round  for  each  to  kiss.  The 
Reformers  of  Edward  VI.  ordered  it  still  to  be  used.     It  was  called  "  tabula  pacis." 

A  Fix  mentioned  by  the  old  chroniclers  was  a  small  box,  usually  very  valuable, 
in  which  was  kept  the  consecrated  host.  A  chronicler  relates  how  one  soldier  stole 
a  pix,  and  did  "  irreverently  eat  the  Lord's  body."  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  Shakespeare  wrote  pax  in  mistake  for  pix  ;  in  fact,  the  word  was  scarcely 
used  in  his  time. 

"  Sur -reined" — means  overworked.  "  Sur,"  beyond  ;  and  "reined,"  derivation 
obvious.     Horses  kept  too  long  in  the  reins. 

Comment. — "Scambling"  is  not  probably  abbreviated  from  "scrambling." 
It  may  be  the  older  word.  "  Marches  :"  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  root  mearc  should  be 
noticed. 

Derivation  of  "orisons"  quite  wrong.  It  is  from  Lat.  orare.  to  pray:  which 
gives  oratio,  and  French,  oraison — a  prayer. 


Question  3. 

Meanings  in  this  Play. 

Modern  Authors. 

Mortified. 

Dead. 

Offended. 

Approbation. 

Proof. 

Feeling,  cr  expression  of  approval. 

Treasuries. 

Wealth. 

Places  for  depositing  money  or  valuables. 

Practices. 

Tricks,  or  treacheries. 

Ordinary  actions. 

Admiration. 

Wonder. 

Wonder,  with  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or 
approval. 

Jealousy. 

Suspicion. 

A  feel'ng  of  dislike  at  what  we  think  a 
wrong  placing  of  affection,  honour,  or 
respect. 

Presently. 

Directly. 

In  a  short  time. 

"Wives. 

Women  (generally). 

Married  women.      Sometimes  now  used 
generally  as  "Ji$h  ivives." 

Constancy. 

Endurance. 

Firmness  to  duty. 

Advice. 

Thought,  consideration. Counsel,  or  teaching. 

Disho  nest. 

Unchaste. 

Untruthfulness  of  life,  whether  in  word, 
action,  or  thought. 

Feared. 

Frightened. 

Respected,  or  dreaded. 

Comment. — These  meanings  have  been  very  carefully  discriminated.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  word  "  mortified  "  never  quite  parts  with  its  meaning  of  killed. 
The  theological  use  of  the  word  has  given  the  tone  to  its  meaning  in  common 
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language.  We  speak  of  mortifying  a  man's  pride,  because  pride  is  looked  on  as  a 
▼ice  which  ought  to  be  subdued  and  killed  ;  though  in  using  the  word  we  do  not 
imply  that  it  has  been  actually  killed  but  only  humbled.  Again,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  "  constancy"  is  now  almost  limited  to  consistency  in  affection.  The  modern 
use  of  the  word  "jealousy"  might  have  been  better  defined:  it  is  suspicion  of 
unfaithfulness  in  love. 

Question  4. — (a)  "digest" — to  master  or  get  over,  thus:  "The  play  is  well 
digested  in  the  scenes." 

"abuse — the  trick.  Ey  this  phrass  is  meant,  "We  will  endeavour  to  get  over 
the  difficulty  of  the  distance  of  the  next  scene  of  the  play. 

(b)  "  tide"— means  time,  thus  :  "  Easter  tide."  M  The  turning  of  the  tide" 
therefore  means  the  time  just  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  day  between  twelve 
and  one  o'clock.  It  is  a  singular  thing,  though,  that  Dickens,  in  oue  of  his  talesr 
mentions  a  tradition  of  persons  dying  just  as  the  tide  (sea)  turns. 

(c)  "  cue" — a  technical  dramatic  word.  The  ending  of  a  speech  was  usually 
written  "  queue."  It  was  also  applied  to  a  wig  or  hair-dress.  Here,  however,  it 
means  proper  time.    That  is,  "  We  speak  now  at  our  time  that  suits  us." 

(d)  "  lions" — evidently  referring  to  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  English  King.  The 
king  is  here  referred  to  the  noble  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  as  examples  of  what  he 
should  now  do. 

(e)  Impounded  as  a  stray  the  king  of  Scots. 
The  idea  of  shutting  up  in  a  prison  as  cattle,  or  put  in  a  pound  or  place  of  confine- 
ment when  found  straying.     The  king  of  Scotland  in  one  of  his  inroads  was  taken 
ky  the  English,  and  kept  a  prisoner  for  some  time  in  England. 

Comment. — (a)  Not  quite  right,  "To  digest"  is  not  to  get  over  but  to 
arrange  or  condense.  Hence  the  meaning  here  is,  We  will  cheat  distance  by  a 
short  contrivauce. 

(c)  Explanation  not  very  well  managed.  *  Queue  "  was  not  applied  to  the  whole 
■wig,  but  only  to  the  tail  of  a  wig  :  but  in  any  case  to  allude  to  this  application  of  the 
word  is  here  out  of  place.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  end  of  a  speech  in  a 
dialogue  was  called  technically  the  cue  or  tail:  and  that  in  stage  language  "to 
speak  upon  your  cue  "  meant  to  take  up  this  cue,  or  start  from  it,  and  so  meant  to 
come  in  at  the  proper  time.  In  ibis  sense  the  French  king  uses  it,  meaning  that  he 
had  not  spoken  until  now,  because  it  was  not  his  proper  time  to  speak. 

(d)  Parallel  passages  should  be  given,  to  show  that  such  allusions  to  heraldic 
badges  were  common.  The  king  says  to  Mowbray,  "  Lions  make  leopards  tame," 
meaning, — I,  the  King  of  England  am  more  than  a  match  for  you,  Mowbray. 
Rich.  II.,  i.  1.  Again,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  is  alluded  to  in — "he  dreamt  to- 
night the  boar  had  rased  off  his  helm."    Rich.  III.,  iii.  2. 

(e)  Which  King  of  Scots?  Historical  allusions  should  be  cleared  up  more  fully. 
The  not«  gives  no  more  information  than  the  text. 

Question  5.  (a)  If  that  Scotland  you  will  win 

Then  with  France  first  begin. 
For  while 

The  weasel  Scots  sneaks  in  to  sack  his  princely  eggs 
To  turvil  and  havoc  more  thau  he  cau  eat. 
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(b)  Yet  that  is  but  a  curs'd  necessity, 

Since  we  l:ave  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries 

And  petty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves — 

For  while  the  head  doth  rule  the  armed  hand  doth  fight : 

So  government  in  all  its  parts,  from  high  to  low, 

Congreeing  with  one  fair  concert  in  a  full  and  natural  close. 

(c)  While's  that  his  mountain  sire  on  mountain   standing — 

Smil'd  to  see  his  lion's  whelps  forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility. 

Comment. — (a)  Considerably  misquoted. 

(b)  The  first  three  lines  should  have  been  omitted,  as  net  being  part  of  the 
passage,  in  which  the  analogy  is  drawn.     The  last  three  also  are  misquoted. 

(c)  The  French  King's  description  in  Act  IE,  Sc.  3,  has  been  confounded  with 
the  Archbishop's  description  in  Act  I.  Sc.  2.  Their  likeness  is  a  reasoa  for  attending 
carefully  to  their  points  of  difference. 


TEACHERS— REVIEW  YOUR  WORK. 


It  would  be  well  for  every  teacher,  at  the  close  of  each  day's  labour,  to  devote  a 
portion  of  time  to  a  review  of  the  events  of  the  day.  Self-examination  is  one  of 
the  strongest  incentives  to  self-improvement,  and  no  one  can  profit  more  by  it  than 
the  earnest  teacher.  It  is  seldom  that  a  day  passes  in  school  that  does  not  present 
some  incident  that  demands  careful  thought  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  order  that 
the  next  day's  labour  maybe  an  improvement  on  the  last.  Nothing  will  more 
effectually  aid  the  teacher  in  his  efforts  to  make  th  e  school  what  he  desires  it  to  be, 
than  the  habit  of  daily  meditating  upon  what  has  transpired  in  his  little  realm. 
This  to  be  effectual  must  be  properly  done.  Vague  thought  without  object  or  aim, 
will  be  useless.  Let  there  be  point  to  the  thought  and  let  the  decision  be  calmly 
and  resolutely  carried  into  action.  In  this  way  the  teacher  may  correct  errors  in 
his  own  management  as  well  as  bad  habits  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

In  order  to  make  this  thought  practical,  allow  me  to  suggest  a  method  by  which 
it  may  be  made  effectual.  We  will  suppose  that  every  careful,  thoughtful  teacher 
keeps  a  record,  either  in  the  register  or  class-book,  of  the  attendance,  tardiness, 
scholarship,  deportment,  and  such  other  facts  in  the  history  of  each  pupil  as  he 
wishes  to  preserve.  This  record ,  together  with  the  observations  of  the  teacher,  will 
afford  daily  topics  for  consideration,  and  it  will  be  useful  to  reflect  upon  them  fre- 
quently. In  this  way  plans  may  be  formed  removing  whatever  tends  to  prevent  the 
usefulness  of  the  school.  Among  other  things  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  fol- 
lowing :  Have  my  pupils  beea  punctual  to-day  ?  Have  I  done  all  in  my  power  to 
secure  punctuality  and  to  pre  vent  tardiness  ?  Am  I  punctual  ?  Do  I  endeavour  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  tardiness?  Do  I  exert  myself  to  remove  the  cause?  Hat 
there  been  any  disorder  to -da  y  ?  Is  the  discipline  as  good  as  I  can  make  it?  Do  I 
assign  proper  lessons  P    Are  they  well  learned  ?    Do  my  pupils  improve  in  reading  ? 
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Do  I  question  them  concerning  the  meaning  of  what  they  read  ?  Is  spelling  pro- 
perly attended  to  P  Do  I  take  sufficient  pains  with  the  writing  ?  Do  my  pupils 
read  sufficiently  loud  P  Do  I  teach  them  to  talk  properly  and  use  good  grammar? 
Have  I. learned  to  use  the  word  ichy  sufficiently  ?  Do  I  encourage  the  dull  ones  P 
Is  there  life  in  the  exercises  P  Do  I  require  all  the  class  to  give  attention  to  the 
recitations  ?  Do  I  use  the  black-board  enough  ?  Am  I  firm  and  yet  kind  ?  Do  I 
take  an  interest  in  the  sports  of  my  pupils?  Am  I  sufficiently  interested  in. their 
moral  welfare  ?  Do  I  consider  the  propriety  of  punishment  before  inflicting  it? 
Have  I  a  proper  idea  of  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher's  calling?  Do  I  take 
sufficient  interest  in  my  own  improvement?  Do  I  read  educational  publications? 
Do  I  have  frequent  reviews  P  These  and  a  variety  of  similar  topics  should  be  daily 
considered  by  the  earnest  teacher.  By  so  doing  he  will  fiud  that  kis  school  is  more 
easily  managed  and  that  it  daily  becomes  more  useful  to  the  pupils.  I  would  not 
have  the  teacher  always  take  school  cares  with  him  ;  but  by  devoting  a  portion  of 
time  each  day  to  their  consideration  he  can  the  most  effectually  throw  them  off,  and 
gain  that  rest  and  relaxation  that  every  faithful  teacher  needs.  Teachers,  try  it  and 
give  us  your  experience. — Connecticut  Journal. 


(EtotimtRl  JnttlKpte, 


EXAMINATION.— DRAWING  ON  BLACK  BOARD. 


Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 

Council  Office,  Downing  Street,  London,  S.W. 
2nd  June,  1864. 
Sir, — I  am  directed  to  forward,  for  your  information  and  guidance,  the  following 
copy  of  a  letter,  which  has  been  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  R.  W.  LINGEN. 
The  Ret/the  Principal. 

[Copy.] 

6th  April,  1864. 
Sir, — I  am  directed  to  request  your  attention  to  an  explanatory  note,  found 
necessary  to  be  added  to  the  circular  to  Training  Colleges,  dated  31st  March,  1864, 
which  has  already  been  brought  under  your  notice,  upon  the  subject.of  examinations 
in  Drawing. 

My  Lords  wish  the  exercise  in  Drawing  on  the  Black  Boardato  form  a  part  of 
«very  November  examination  before  the  Art  Inspector. 
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The  only  students  who  teach  a  class  before  the  Inspector  are  those  in  the  second 
year  of  their  residence. 

Students  of  the  first  year  who  perform  this  exercise  at  the  Art  Inspector's 
Examinations  with  success  will  not  be  un<ler  any  necessity  of  performing  it  again, 
except  so  far  as,  by  an  expert  use  of  the  Black  Bo;ird  when  they  teach  a  class  before 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector  in  their  second  year,  they  may  be  able  to  give  a  better 
lesson,  and  so  obtain  a  higher  mark  for  it. 

Every  student  will  thus,  before  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  residence,  have  had 
two  opportunities  of  obtaining  a  Certificate  for  Drawing  on  the  Black  Board,  viz., 
once  in  the  November  examination  of  his  first  year,  before  the  Art  Inspector,  and 
again  before  H.M.  Inspector  on  the  occasion  of  class  teaching  in  the  course  of  the 
second  year.  My  Lords  do  not  thiDk  it  necessary  to  offer  a  third  opportunity  by 
allowing  second  year  students  to  draw  on  the  Black  Board,  in  November,  before  the 
Art  Inspector,  whose  examination  it  is  desirable  to  relieve,  because  exercises  in 
Drawing  on  the  Black  Board  cannot  be  performed  simultaneously  like  those  on 
paper,  and,  therefore,  occupy  more  time.  The  next  November  examination, 
however,  should  be  open  to  all,  as  there  is  little  time  left  for  notice  before  class 
teaching  will  begin  for  1864. 

The  use  which  a  second  year  candidate  makes  of  the  Black  Board  in  the  actual 
lesson  which  he  gives  before  H.M.  Inspector  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
subject  selected  for  the  lesson  ;  and  it  would  be  very  inexpedient  either  to  limit  the 
selection  of  such  lessons  to  subjects  requiring  illustration  by  Object  Drawing  on  the 
Black  Board,  or  to  encourage  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  Board  in  all  lessens. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  lesson  for  class-teaching  before  H.M.  Inspector  cannot 
always  be  relied  upon  to  afford  suitable  occasion  for  the  use  of  the  Board,  my  Lords 
think  it  desirable  to  circulate,  for  the  information  of  candidates,  a  specification  of 
the  exercise  which,  in  order  to  obtain  from  your  department  a  mark  equivalent  to 
that  now  given  for  Object  Drawing,  they  must  contrive  either  to  perform  separately 
before  the  Art  Inspector  in  their  first  year,  or  to  combine  with  their  class-teaching 
before  H.M.  Inspector  in  their  second  year. 

My  Lords  propose  the  following  specification: — 

1.  Students  in  Normal  Schools,  and  Elementary  Teachers  who  are  candidates  for 
the  mark  now  given  for  Object  Drawing,  must  obtain  it  by  Drawing  and  Writing  ou 
the  Black  Board. 

2.  They  will  be  required  to  delineate  any  capital  letters  (both  print  and 
manuscript)  that  the  Inspector  may  name  ;  such  letters  to  be  not  less  than  nine 
inches  long. 

8.  They  will  be  required  to  write,  in  letters  not  less  than  three  inches  long,  a 
short  problem  for  a  sum  (word  and  figures). 

4.  The  two  foregoing  exercises  are  indispensable. 

5.  The  Candidates  may  name  four  objects,  of  which  the  Inspector  will  select  one, 
to  be  drawn  both  as  a  whole  and  in  parts  (at  the  discretion  of  the  candidate),  as  rf 
for  the  illustration  of  a  lesson  before  a  class.  An  actual  class  is  not  required  to  be 
taught,  unless  the  Candidate  elects  to  combine  this  exercise  with  class-teaching 
before  the  Inspector. 
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6.  The  merit  of  exercises  3  and  5  will  be  judged  of  by  their  respective  legibility 
and  clearness  at  the  distance  of  fourteen  ftet — that  of  the  back  row  in  a  group  of 
parallel  desks  opposite  to  the  Board. 

7.  The  marks  obtainable  by  on  expert  use  of  the  Black  Board  may  benefit 
Candidates  under  two  subjects  of  the  syllabus,  viz.,  under  drawing  and  under 
class  teaching,  but  under  the  latter  only  in  those  lessons  where  the  Black  Board  i> 
judged  by  H.M.  Inspector  to  have  been  suitably  introduced. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  R.  R.  W.  LIN  GEN. 


|t0fe      JOf     §00faL 


An  Abridgement  of  the  Practical  English  Grammar.  By  Roscoe  Mongan,  A  .B., 
Longman  and  Co.  This  abridgement  is  specially  constructed  for  the  use  of  beginners, 
and  we  must  say  that  is  very  weir  done.  Whether  it  may  not  prove  too  full  a  text- 
book for  junior  classes,  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  class  of  children  under 
instruction.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  of  middle  class  schools  goes,  we  should  doubt 
.whether  many  boys  of  the  senior  classes  carry  from  school,  as  extensive  an  acquaint- 
ance of  the  English  language,  as  is  to  be  obtained  from  this  abridged  edition. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Orthographic  Projection  ana '  Ivonetrical  Drawing. 
(Gleig's  School  Series.)  By  W.  S.  Binns.  Longman  and  Co.  Considering  the 
narrow  limits  forced  upon  the  author,  we  think  his  effort  a  very  successful  one.  The 
text  of  his  treatise  is  simple  in  method  and  clear  in  exposition,  the  illustrations 
are  numerous  and  of  careful  construction.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  little  work  is  as 
good  as  it  is  cheap,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  school  literature. 

A  Hand- Book  of  School  Management  and  Methods  of  Teaching.  By  P.  W. 
Joyce,  A.B.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Siwpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
As  it  is  but  a  few  months  ago  that  we  noticed,  at  length,  Mr.  Joyce's  "  llaud-Book," 
it  is  only  necessary  now  for  us  to  make  a  single  remark.  Although  prepared  with 
special  reference  to  the  National  schools  of  Irelaud,  there  are  some  points  in  Mr. 
Joyce's  book  worthy  the  attentn  n  of  English  schoolmasters,  and  the  more  so,  as  the 
Revised  Code  is  fast  pushing  us  back  upon  the  old  monitorial  system. 

The  Condensed  Argument  for  the  Legislative  Prohibition  of  the  Liquor  Traffic. 
By  Dr.  Frederic  R.  Lees.  London  :  Canldwell,  335,  Strand.  This  cheap  pamphlet 
is  founded  on  the  essay  to  which  the  Alliance  prize  for  one  hundred  guineas  was 
awarded.  Although,  not  strictly,  an  educational  treatise,  we  may  nevertheless  be 
permitted  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  For  it  behoves  all 
teachers  to  do  to  their  utmost  in  forwarding  the  temperance  movement,  and  we  are 
sure  that  their  efforts  will  be  greatly  quickened  by  a  perusal  of  this  powerful 
argument. 
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NORMAL    COLLEGE,    CHELTENHAM 

MIDSUMMMER  EXAMINATION,   1864. 

MORNING  AND  EVENING    PRAYER. 


First    Year. 


Section  I. 

1.  What  are  the  chief  advantages  of  a  form  of  Common  Prayer? 

2.  State  any  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  form  we  use,  and  show  that 
they  are  groundless. 

3.  Give  an  outline  of  the  Order  for  Evening  Prayer,  showing  which  parts  are 
praise,  thanksgiving,  confession,  &c. 

Section  II. 

1.  Explain  the  first  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  so  that  little  children  may 
understand  it. 

2.  "  0  Lord,  open  thou,"  &c. — Whence  is  this  taken  ?  and  why  is  it  placed  in 
the  position  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Service? 

3.  Explain  exactly  the  connection  of  the  response,  "Because  there  is  none 
other,"  &c,  with  the  prayer  it  follows, — "  Give  peace,"  &c. 

Section  III. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  "  the  people  of  his  pasture,  and  the  sheep  of  his  hand  ?" 

2.  Distinguish  between  a  "godly,  righteous  and  sober  life."  Erom  what  part  of 
the  Bible  is  the  expression  taken  ? 

3.  Paraphrase  the  Second  Collect  (after  the  Collect  for  the  day)  at  Morning 
Prayer,  and  the  Third  Collect  at  Evening  Prayer. 

LUKE  X. 
Section  IV. 

1.  Explain  the  texts — "  If  the  Son  of  peace  be  there,"  &c,  v.  6.  "He  that  is 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  greater  than  me,"  and  "  ever}  one  that  is  perfect 
shall  be  as  his  Master." 

2.  Write  short  notes  of  a  lesson  on  Martha  and  Mary. 

Section  V. 

1.  Explain  fully  our  Lord's  answer  to  the  disciples  sent  by  Juhn. 

2.  What  is  the  connection  between  keeping  God's  commandments  and  our  justifi- 
cation ? — Show  how  our  Lord's  answer  to  the  lawyer  agrees  with  the  teaching  of 
St.  Paul  in  Rom.  iii. 

Section  VI. 
Explain : — 

1.  The  Temptation. 

2.  The  Transfiguration. 

3.  The  two-fold  parable  of  the  garment  and  the  bottles. 
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HOLY    SCRIPTURE. 


Second  Year. 


Section  I. 

1.  Show  what  are  the  three  natural  divisions  of  the  "  Morning  Prayer." 

2.  What  was  the  "  King's  Primer  ?" 

3.  Give  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  History  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

Section  II. 

1 .  Show  by  quotations  that  wherever  the  Apostles  preached,  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  was  the  prominent  feature  of  tleir  teaching. 

2.  Give  accurately  St.  Paul's   Speech  at  Athens,  and  explain  what  seems  to 
require  it. 

Section    III. 

1.  Analyse  St.  Peter's  Speech  in  Acts  iii. 

2.  Give  a  summary  and  explain  the  appropriateness  of  St.  Stephen's  address. 

Section  IV. 

1.  Explain  the  general  contents  of  the  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

2.  Show  from  internal  evideuce  what  were  the  errors  against  which  St.  Paul 
wrote  to  warn  Timothy. 

Section  V. 

1.  What  are  the  regulations  which  St.  Paul  gives  in  regard  to  females  in  public 
prayer  ? 

2.  Complete,  and  explain  in  connection  with  the  context,  the  following  passages  :— 

"  Without  wrath  and  doubting." 

"  Nevertheless  she  shall  be  saved  in  child-bearing,"  &c. 

"  Without  controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,"  &c. 


ENGLISH    HISTORY. 


The  questions  numbered  1  and  2,  to  be  taken  by  the  Students  of  the  first 
and  second  years  respectively. 


Section  I. 

1.  What  three  Danish  kings  ruled  in  England  ?  Give  the  main  facts  in  the  reign 
of  Canute. 

2.  Explain,  as  to  a  first  class  of  children,  the  terms— Puritan,  Presbyterian,  In- 
dependent, tunnage,  poundage,  excise,  primate,  premier,  palatine,  plate  fleet,  letter 
of  manjue,  and  blockade. 

Section  II. 
2.  Give  some  account  of  the  growth  of  Trial  by  Jury.     Wherein  lies  its  great 
▼alue  ? 
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2.  What  means  were  used  by  the  first  two  princes  of  the  Stuart  line,  to  raise 
money  without  the  consent  of  parliament?  What  were  the  iesults  of  those 
attempts  ? 

Section  IIT. 

1.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Under  what  circum- 
stances was  this  House  originally  founded  ? 

2.  What  were  the  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament,  before  it  formally 
decided  to  arm  against  the  king  ? 

Section  IV. 

1.  JNarrate  the  particulars  of  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection,  and  show  how  it  illustrates 
the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  at  that  period. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  contest,  with  its  results,  between  the  parliament  and 
the  army  in  1647. 

Section   V. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  completion  of  the  Reformation  under  Elizabeth.  What 
necessity  originated  the  High  Commission  Court  ? 

2.  Give  particulars  of  the  rising  and  defeat  of  the  Royalists  in  1648. 

Section  YI. 

1.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  Great  Rebellion  ?     What  results  grew  out  of  it  ? 

2.  Write  a  biographical  sketch  of  Robert  Ddvereux,  Earl  of  Essex. 


ECONOMY. 


1.  Why  is  ventilation  necessary  ?     What  are  the  conditions  of  successful  venti- 
lation?    What  temporary  expedients  would  you  adopt  in  an  ill-ventilated  room  ? 

2.  What  are  the  separable  constituents  of  fresh-drawn   milk,   aud   how  do  we 
separate  them  ? 

3.  Describe  the  manufacture  of  Gas,  noticing  particularly  the  impurities  produced 
in  the  process,  and  the  means  takea  to  get  rid  of  them. 


ENGLISH     LITERATURE 


Eirst  Year. 


1.  Paraphrase : 


WORDSWORTH'S  EXCURSION. 

And  some  small  portion  of  his  eloquent  speech 
And  something  that  may  serve  to  set  in  view 
The  feeling  pleasures  of  his  loneliness, 
His  observations,  and  the  thoughts  his  mind 
Had  dealt  with — I  will  here  record  in  verse  ; 
Which,  if  with  truth  it  correspond,  and  sink 
Or  rise  as  venerable  nature  leads. 
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The  high  and  tender  Muses  shall  accept 
With  gracious  smile,  deliberately  pleased, 
And  listening  Time  reward  with  sacred  praise. 

2.  Analyse : 

Yef  ever  as  there  passed 
A  man,  whose  garment  showed  the  soldier's  red, 
Or  crippled  mendicant  in  sailor's  garb, 
The  little  child  who  sate  to  turn  the  wheel 
Ceased  from  his  task  ;  and  she  with  faltering  voice 
Made  many  a  fond  enquiry  ;  and  when  they, 
Whose  presence  gave  no  comfort,  were  gone  by. 
Her  heart  was  still  more  sad. 

3.  Give  the  definition  of  an  Adjective.  Classify  Adjectives;  also  point  out  to 
what  extent  they  suffer  inflection. 

4.  What  purpose  do  Conjunctions  serve?  Have  all  Conjunctions  a  like  office  ? 
Show  that  there  are  words  which  fulfil  the  same  office  as  Conjunctions,  but  are  not 
called  by  their  name. 

5.  Write  down  all  the  foims  possessed  by  the  verb  To  throw.  Show  the  difference 
in  usage  between  the  true  and  the  ft/he  Infinitive.     Give  examples  in  illustration. 

6.  Give  a  list  of  the  English  Auxiliary  Verbs,  stating  what  idea  each  mainly 
denotes.  Show  by  unambiguous  examples  that  would  and  should  are  tenses  not 
only  of  the  Subjunctive,  but  also  of  the  Indicative  Mood. 

7.  Translate  into  English  : 

Pater  altum  cervi  caput  filio  et  filirc  monstrabat.  Virtus  civium  semper  fuit 
reipublicse  salus.  Omnia  mea  mecum  porto.  Dux  Germanonim  trans  flumen 
exercitum  magno  clamore  ducit.  Lignum  quum  rana omni  contamelhinquinassent, 
misere  ad  Jovem,  alium  rogantcs  rcgem. 

8.  Parse  the  words  in  italics. 


SCHOOL   MANAGEMENT. 


Section  I. 

1.  Explain  "average,"  and  give  illustrations  from  school  registers. 

2.  Clearly  set  forth  the  "  approximate  "  and  the ''exact"  methods  of  obtaining 
yearly  averages. 

3.  What  checksdoes  a  good  system  of  registration  supply  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
returns?  What  other  means  will  you  adopt  to  »how  that  your  registers  are  accurate 
and  truthful  ? 

Section  II. 

1.  What  "general  principles  aro  applicable  to  all  school  arrangements?" 

2.  How  do  reading  and  arithmetic  differ  in  relation  to  a  child's  progress  P  By 
what  expedients  in  classification  will  you  provide  for  this? 

3.  Distinguish  between  "exercises  of  attainment,"  and  "  mechanical  operations," 
and  show  fully  the  differences  these  require  in  classification,  with  the  reasons  thereoL 
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Section  III. 

1 .  State  the  advantages  of  physical  exercise,  and  give  the  conditions  which  should 
be  sought  in  connection  therewith. 

2.  Why  should  school  he  made  attractive  to  children  ?  Give  some  of  the  means 
by  which  a  teacher  may  make  it  a  happy  place. 

8.  To  what  may  fretfulness,  irritability,  pugnacity,  and  such  like  often  be  traced 
in  school  ?     Trace  the  effects  of  these  things  physically  and  morally. 

Section  IV. 

1.  Write  a  theme  on  "  Humility." 

2.  State  briefly  the  importance  and  the  dangers  connected  with  "trusting," 
"  confession,"  "  praise,"  and  "  censure." 

3.  Write  an  essay  on  '  Nothing  is  little  or  trifling  in  education  that  tends  to  give 
a  bias  to  the  mind,"  or,  "on  the  function  of  action  in  the  culture  of  the  feelings  and 
disposition." 

Section  V. 

1.  Write  out  the  section  that  contains  "  Boisterousness  is  highly  unbecoming." 

2.  What  is  the  relation  of  authority  to  the  training  of  the  will  ? 

3.  Illustrate  Locke's  remark  :  "  Be  careful  that  it  is  obstinacy." 

Section  VI. 

1.  What  is  the  sphere  of  repetition  ? 

2.  What  grounds  exist  for  believing  that  pre-occupation  of  the  mind  with  right 
principles  would  fortify  it  against  the  admission  and-  practice  of  evil  ? 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  "  principles  "  in  the  preceding  question  ?  What 
hindrances  exist  to  the  implanting  of  such  principles  P 


EXTRACT. 

"In  Australia  the  North  is  the  hot  wind,  and  the  South  the  cold;  the  westerly 
wind  the  most  unhealthy,  and  the  east  the  most  salubrious.  It  is  summer  with  the 
colony  when  it  is  winter  here,  and  the  barometer  is  considered  to  rise  before  bad 
weather  and  to  fall  before  good.  The  swans  are  black,  and  the  eagles  are  white; 
the  mole  lays  eggs,  and  as  a  dnck's  bill;  the  kangaroo  (an  animal  between  the  deer 
and  squirrel,)  has  five  claws  on  his  fore  paws,  three  talons  on  his  hind  legs,  like  a 
bird,  and  yet  hops  on  his  tail.  There  is  a  bird  (meiliphaga)  which  has  a  broom  in 
its  mouth  instead  of  its  tongue.  The  cod  is  found  in  the  rivers,  and  the  perch  in 
the  sea;  the  valleys  are  cold  and  the  mountain-tops  warm.  The  nettle  is  a  lofty 
tree,  and  the  poplar  a  dwarfish  shrub ;  the  pears  are  of  wood,  with  the  stalks  at 
the  broad  ends;  the  cherry  grows  with  the  stone  outside.  The  fields  are  fenced  with 
mahogany,  the  humblest  house  is  fitted  up  with  cedar,  and  myrtle  plants  are  burned 
for  fuel.  The  trees  are  without  fruit,  their  flowers  without  scent,  and  the  birds 
without  song.     Such  is  the  laud  of  Australia !  " 
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Stint  fit  (Duration  fijomnuiiee. 


The  Select  Committee  on  the  Eeports  of  H.M.  Inspectors  have 
published  their  Report.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  they  most 
disapprove  the  system  of  mutilating  those  Reports  or  the  Inspectors 
who  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  special  work  demanded  of 
them.  That  work  is  to  report  upon  their  own  schools,  and  to  make 
any  practical  suggestions  for  their  improvement.  Whenever  an 
Inspector  travels  beyond  this  limit,  he  offends  against  an  existing 
Minute  which  requires  that  his  report  should  be  returned  to  him  for 
revision.  The  relation  of  the  Inspectors  to  the  Office  must  be 
necessarily  a  delicate  one.  It  could  not  on  the  one  hand  be  permitted 
to  the  Inspectors  to  make  their  reports  channels  through  which  they 
should  express  their  hostility  to  the  Department  who  employed 
them  ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  could  it  be  permitted  that  the  value  of 
these  documents,  as  independent  expressions  of  opinion,  shall  be 
lessened  by  undue  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Council  Office, 
whether  Vice-President  or  Secretary.  Much  good  will  arise  from 
this  enquiry,  if  a  plan  shall  be  adopted  which  shall  define  more 
clearly  the  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  independence  of 
the  Inspector.  The  reports  must  not  be  allowed  to  expend  un- 
necessarily the  public  money  by  branching  out  into  controversy  when 
that  money  is  paid  for  reports,  as  such.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
officials  must  not  be  permitted  to  cancel  their  value  as  testimonies 
upon  the  working  of  certain  schemes,  because  those  testimonies  are 
adverse  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  broached  them.  If  so,  very 
inferior  men  to  those  who  fill  the  office  of  Inspectors  will  be  sufficient 
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for  the  work.  Such  men  are  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  founded 
upon  the  experience  of  their  daily  work,  but  their  ability  which  makes 
them  most  valuable  as  witnesses  makes  them  also  most  dangerous  as 
assailants,  if  they  are  to  be  privileged  ^to  canvass  and  attack  the 
policy  of  their  employers  whenever  their  views  and  those  of  their 
employers  happen  to  differ. 

The  most  useful,  if  it  should  prove  practicable,  portion  of  the 
report  is  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  last  paragraph,  which  we 
elsewhere  publish.  The  suggestion  is  that  instead  of  making  general 
reports,  the  Inspectors  shall  furnish  answers  to  specific  questions. 
Such  a  plan  will  certainly  claim  the  merit  of  simplicity,  if  the  In- 
spector will  consent  to  be  so  tongue-tied.  The  House  of  Commons, 
that  is  that  part  of  it  which  reads  reports,  will  find  his  work  much 
easier.  It  will  pick  out  a  particular  question,  and  find,  cut  and  dried, 
the  required  answer.  "  The  very  last  words  of  the  Select  Committee's 
Eeport,"  says  the  Times,  "  contains  a  judicious  hint  to  the  Depart- 
ment, founded  on  omissions  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  these  differences. 
The  Department  is  advised  in  future  to  communicate  without  delay 
to  Parliament  all  the  instructions  it  gives  to  the  Inspectors  as  to  both 
classes  of  reports  sent  in  by  them.  The  advice  is  not  premature. 
There  is  nothing  of  which  England  is  more  jealous  than  a  Minister 
of  Education,  at  the  head  of  a  Board  of  Education,  with  an  immense 
staff  of  officials,  including  a  new  class  of  educational  superintendents 
or  propagandists,  as  they  may  be  called,  and  supplied  with  an 
immense  revenue.  We  can  remember  the  time  when  it  was  thought 
impossible  we  should  borrow  from  France  a  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  or  have  a  public  system  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  It 
has  got  in  by  stealth,  and  taken  the  public  by  surprise ;  but  it  will 
never  cease  to  be  the  object  of  vigilant  observation,  and  even  un- 
friendly criticism.  As  suspicion  will  never  be  wholly  set  at  rest,  the 
only  way  to  meet  it  is  perfect  openness,  exact  observance  of  rules, 
and  a  disposition  to  invite  and  assist  inquiry  rather  than  to 
resent  it. 
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LECTURE    ROOM    NOTES.  — No.    XV. 


ST.    JOHN. 

Chap,  iv.— (7)  our  Lord  in  Samaria — this  verse  shews  our  Lord's  humanity 
as  elsewhere  we  have  instances  of  his  hunger.  (10)  "Living  water,"  not  only 
flowing  as  opposed  to  standing  but  life  giving  as  in  a  spiritual  equivalent  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  through  the  material  sense.  He  sought  to  awaken  in  her  the  deeper 
meaning.  Our  Lord  not  only  had  this  deep  mysterious  meaning,  but  a  special  one 
as  applied  to  her  whom  he  would  draw  away  from  her  various  broken,  that  is,  carnal 
cisterns  to  the  true  fountain.  (13)  The  water  is  more  lhau  the  manna  (chap.  vi.  49.) 
could  satisfy  the  soul,  but  that  which  satisfieth  is  from  within  described  in  14th  vrs. 
(15)  The  request  is  made  under  a  confused  idea  of  a  hidden  meaning.  (19)  Prophet. 
Because  he  could  see  into  the  past,  and  into  her  heart  which  betokened  a  prophet  as 
much  as  foretelling.  Feeling  the  unpleasantness  of  her  subject,  she  seeks  to  turn 
the  subject  and  so  tacitly  confesses  her  sins.  (21)  A  prediction  of  the  success  of 
the  gospel  in  Samaria.  See  Acts  i.  8.  (24)  "In  truth  "—opposed  to  hypocrisy 
rather  than  to  types.  "  lu  spirit  "—opposed  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  external 
worship.  "  God  is  a  Spirit" — was  the  great  cardinal  truth  of  Judaism,  distinguish- 
ing the  Jews  from  idolaters.  (32)  Our  Lord  meant  that  he  had  begun  his  own. 
appointed  work  in  teaching  this  woman.  This  is  another  instance  related  in  the 
early  part  of  this  gospel  of  confounding  the  material  with  the  spiritual.  (See 
ii.  20.,  iii.  4.,  iv.  2.,  vi.  42  and  52).  (35)  "  Say  not  ye  " — that  is  as  a  proverb. 
(44)  The  second  miracle  in  Caua  of  Galilee.  (43)  Jesus  went  to  Nazareth  and  not 
to  Galilee.  (50)  Comparing  this  with  the  case  of  the  Centurion  (Matt,  viii.),  we 
observe  that  the  latter  requested  him  to  speak  the  word  only,  and  he  ofi'ers  to  go  to 
his  house.  He  speaks  the  word  only.  The  humility  of  the  centurion  is  honoured 
while  the  weak  faith  of  the  nobleman  is  strengthened. 

Chap.  vi. — Probably  the  feast  mentioned  was  that  of  Dedication.  (2)  The  water 
possessed  medicinal  properties,  we  need  not  suppose  a  miracle,  but  the  doctrine  of 
angelic  iniuistratious  generally.  (4&7)  However  seem  to  point  to  an  opposite 
conclusion.  (11)  This  did  not  necessarily  connect  every  trial  with  every  particular 
sin,  but  traces  every  sorrow  to  the  foundation  head  of  sin.  (17)  Oar  Lord  justifies 
himself  not  upon  the  ground  ol  the  reasonableness  of  what  he  did,  but  upon  much 
higher.  The  words  mean— my  Futher  ceaeth  not  to  carry  .on  his  great  work  in 
nature,  and  providence,  and  1  like  my  Father,  do  not  by  this  deed  desecrate  the 
Sabbath.  (18)  The  Jews  charged  our  Lord  with  claiming  the  Sonthip  of  God  in  a 
sense  peculiar  to  Himself,  and  our  Lord's  behaviour,  as  well  as  the  whole  passage, 
goes  to  shew  that  they  understood  exactly  what  our  Lord  really  meant.  (19)  Shews 
the  unity  of  purpose  between  the  Father  und  the  Son.  (21)  Quickeneth,  i.e.,  both 
outwardly  and  inwardly  dead.  (26— 7)  As  the  Son  of  God — He  is  to  us  the  source 
of  light,  but  he  becomes  mau's  judge  as  the  Sou  of  man.  (30)  The  second  part  of 
the  discourse  begins  Betting  forth  the  testimony  on  which  the  preceding  state- 
ments rest.  (32)  another'* — that  is  the  Father  bearing  witness  by  miracles,  not 
the  Baptist.     See  34th  verse.     (34)   In   interpreting  the  whole  discourse,  we  must 
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Lear  in  mind  that  our  Lord  is  defending  himself  against  the  charge  of  desecrating 
the  Sabbath.  As:  the  Son  of  God,  the  unity  of  nature  and  will  made  the  charge 
impossible,  while  His  human  nature  constituted  Him  a  judge  from  verse  30,  where 
the  second  portion  commences  by  using  the  1st  person.  He  applies  to  himself  upon 
the  witness  of  the  Father  in  miracles  all  that  he  had  said,  rejecting  this  witness  and 
that  of  Moses,  they  were  effectually  closing  the  very  path  which  led  to  himself. 

Chap.  vi. — The  miracle  of  feeding  the  5000;  (1st)  The  chief  tiling  taught  is  the 
creative  power  ;  (2nd)  Subordiuately  we  are  taught  that  there  is  no  lavishness  in  the 
divine  gilts;  (3rd)  That  we  should  exercise  the  like  economy  in  the  affairs  of  life; 
(4th)  We  are  taught  orderliness  in  our  meals;  (5th)  Thanksgiving  for  the  mercy 
which  supplies  our  wants.  (15)  a  king — by  private  communion  with  God  on  the 
mountain,  our  Lord  sought  to  strengthen  His  humanity  when  the  Jews  would  have 
made  Him  a  king.  (19)  afraid — an  instructive  sense  of  inferiority  and  sinfulness 
was  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  holier  "  being."  Compare  Manoah,  Gideon, 
Moses  at  the  hush,  Job  (when  he  saw  with  the  seeing  of  the  eye),  Isaiah — Transfi- 
guration, St.  Peter  (draught  of  fishes),  (depart  from  me).  (27)  labour  not— that 
is  comparatively;  meat  which  enrtarcih—ihat  is,  what  our  commuuion  office  describes 
as  the  "Spiritual  food  "  of  the  most  precious  body  and  hlood  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ ;  sealed — namely,  at  his  miraculous  birth,  baptism  aud  the  voice  from 
Heaven ;  miracles,  and  afterwards  His  resurrection.  (32)  from  Heaven — the 
Manna  which  fed  the  body  given  by  Moses  from  the  clouds  is  contrasted  with  the 
True  Life  (jiving  Bread,  given  by  the  Father  from  Heaven.  (33)  is  He— Christ, 
and  not  anything  about  Christ,  is  the  True  Bread.  (34)  Another  instance  recorded 
in  the  early  chapters  of  St.  John  of  the  hearers  misunderstanding  the  spiritual 
nature  of  Christ's  words.  (37)  The  truth  conveyed  in  this  and  following  verses, 
is  that  all  who  come  to  Christ  will  not  he  refused.  The  idea  of  election  in  some 
sense  is  implied  in  this  verse,  the  strong  expressions  are  intended  to  exclude  human 
merit  from  the  work  of  man's  salvation.  (37 — 39)  Prom  37  to  39  such  election  is 
not  capricious,  but  in  s'rne  way  dependant  on  the  resignation  of  our  will  after  the 
example  of  Christ.  These  verses  shew  emphatically  that  antecedent  human  merit  is 
excluded  from  the  work  of  man's  salvation.  (44)  draw  Him—  without  divine 
influence  this  voluntary  coming  to  Christ  could  not  happen.  (51)  living— (See 
Chap.  ix.  living  water);  "life  giving."  (53)  Is  our  Lord  here  speaking  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  or  have  these  words  no  reference  to  a  sacrament 
not  yet  even  instituted.  The  answer  is  — (1st)  That  He  is  teaching  to  the  ear  what 
that  sacrament  afterwards  taught  to  the  eye,  viz:  "That  by  faith  the  soul  is 
nurtured  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  This  feeling  upon  the  living  Christ 
which  emphatically  occurs  in  the  Lord's  supper  takes  place  every  moment  by  the 
operation  of  an  act  of  faith.  (54)  To  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ,  "  is  to  realize  in  our 
inward  life  the  mystery  of  His  body  now  in  Heaven,"  that  is,  inwardly  to  digest  our 
own  portion  in  that  body.  To  drink  his  blood  is  to  realize  the  mystery  of  His  expia- 
tory sacrifice.  (63)  "They  are  Spirit" — rebutting  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation. 

Chap,  vii. — (6)  time— that  is  the  time  of  which  you  speak,  viz.,  manifestation 
to  the   world.     (17)  will  do — that  is,  is  willing  to  do  His  will.     Our  Lord  in  these 
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words  asserts  the  fact  that  singleness  of  purpose  and  obedience  will  be  led  into  all 
essential  or  saving  truth.  None  but  they  who  will  do  his  will  can  riuhtly  appieciate 
His  doctrine.  (27)  This  is  not  true  as  shewn  in  verse  42.  (30)  His  Hour — the 
reason  on  the  Pivine  side;  the  fear  of  the  people  being  the  human  reason. 
(38)  rivers— there  is  no  direct  prophecy,  but  probably  there  are  references  to  Exekiel 
xlvii.  (39)  the  spirit  not  yet  given— that  is  in  the  supernatural  outpouring,  as 
doubtless  tlie  spirit,  however  ill-understood,  must  linve  wrought  upon  men  in  the 
Old  Testament.  (52)  no  prophet— Jonah  and  Elijah  are  examples  to  the  contrary, 
they  were  carried  away  by  their  contempt  for  Giililee. 

Chap,  viii.— (1-11)  From  this  inc  dent  we  learn  hew  different  our  Lord's  method 
of  dealing  with  the  sinful  differed  from  that  of  the  Pharisees.  They  would  have 
driven  to  despair,  while  He,  by  awakening  hope,  sought  to  save.  He  would  not 
condemn,  'out  His  forgiveness,  so  far  from  being  a  plea  for  carelessness  of  conduct, 
was  the  very  security  for  future  purity  :  this  appears  from  the  words,  "Neither  do  I 
condemn  thee,  (therefore)  go  and  sin  no  more."  Zuccheus  presents  a  similar 
example  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  there  was  hope  for  him  ;  also  a  sudden  revolution  of 
feeling  is  witnessed  by  those  words,  '*  I  restore  fourfold,"  &c.  (12—21)  Discourses 
of  our  Lord,  and  also  from  21—59.  (44)  It  is  the  father  of  a  lie.  (35)  There 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  Lhmael  and  Isaac.  They  boasted  of  being  the  children 
of  Abraham,  but  so  might  Ishmael.  While  they  were  in  sin,  (36)  they  were  in  fact 
the  children  of  the  bondwoman.  (39)  Abraham's  children — but  not  spir  tually, 
because  they  did  not  follow  his  example.  Abraham  liberated  captives,  And  was 
noted  for  hospitality,  while  they  sought  to  kill  Jesus  instead  of  treating  him 
hospitably.  (36)  This  argument  is  lully  wrought  out  in  Gal.  iv.  19  to  end.  Reprove 
means  convict  or  make  dear.  (51)  death— obedience  is  the  very  principle  of  life, 
while  death  is  the  ab-ence  of  the  life  of  God  from  the  spirit,  of  which  state  physical 
death  is  but  the  shadow  and  foretaste.  (56)  he  saw  it  and  w ;(s  glad— saw  the  day  of 
Christ  by  faith,  and  rejoiced  as  well  as  earnestly  desired  to  see  its  realisation.  The 
latter  part  of  thil  chapter  plainly  asserts  our  Lord's  divinity.  His  hearers  so  inter- 
preted it,  and  if  they  Lad  thought  wrongly  He  would  have  put  them  right.  (68)  I 
am — in  this  title  our  Lord  accepts  to  Himself  an  attribute  of  Divinity.  This  the 
Jews  themselves  understood,  and  our  Lord  did  not  deny.  Moreover,  by  the  same 
title  Jehovah  was  revealed  ;it  the  burning  bush. 

Chap,  ix.— From  ix.  1. to  x.  21.  contains  the  discourse  that  follows  the  incident 
of  healing  the  man  born  blind.  (2)  The  Jews  wrongly  thought  that  every  special 
calamity  arose  from  some  special  sin.  An  error  which  our  Lord  himself  corrects  when 
speaking  of  the  Tower  of  Siloam.  (4)  Our  Lord's  example  of  diligence,  and  an 
argument  for  the  nobility  of  work.  (5)  Light  of  the  World— that  is,  source  of  all 
spiritual  light,  of  which  physical  light  is  the  symbol  and  reflection.  (6)  Our  Lord's 
use  of  clay  was  intended— (a)  To  fasten  the  cure  upon  Himself  as  the  Author;  (b) 
To  awaken  the  faith  of  the  blind  man  in  Himself;  (c)  To  honour  outward  means. 
(16)  others — Niodemus,  Joseph,  Gamaliel  would  be  of  this  number.  (39)  That  is, 
recover  natural  and  spiritual  sight  from  the  M  Light  of  the  world."  See  verso  v. 
(41)  If  ye  were  blind.  &c.  —The  reference  maybe  to  the  opinion  that  this  man's 
bliuduess  was  a  proof  of  his  sin.     A  view  which  these  words  condemned.     They 
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teach,  however,  a  deeper  lesson,  and  mean  if  ye  had  been  without  spiritual  light  ye 
would  have  bad  no  such  sin  as  they  had  hicurred  by  boasting  of  the  li^ht  and 
yet  closing  their  eyes. 

Chap.  x. — Christ  represented  as  both  the  door  and  shepherd.  As  opposed  to 
false  shepherds,  he  points  to  Himself  as  the  door  through  which  both  shepherds  and 
sheep  enter  the  fold.  The  Chvrch  is  here  represented  as  the  sheep,  and  the  thieves 
and  robbers  are  the  false  pretenders  to  tlieMessiaship.  (4)  Observe  the  Eastern 
custom  of  the  shepherd  preceding  the  sheep  (11)  lay  down — these  words  indicate 
the  spontaneousness  of  Christ's  sacrifice.  This  power  over  His  own  life  is  still  more 
strongly  asserted  in  (verses  17  and  18).  "We  might  ask  ourselves  what  gnve  11  im 
that  power.  This  power  was  owing  to  His  sinlessness  ralher  than  to  his  Divinity. 
Death  had  no  commission  over  the  Holy  One,  (Rom.  "  Death  had  no  dominion  over 
Him.")  (22 — 39)  Discourse  upon  the  feast  of  dedication,  which  had  become  the 
usual  since  the  purification  of  the  temple  by  Judas  Maccabaeus.  (28)  These 
words  shew  not  so  much  what  is  called  the  perseverance  of  saints  as  the  per3everauce 
of  Christ  towards  them.  (29)  These  words  express  not  only  unity  of  purpose 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son  (as  the  Sociuians  teach),  but  unity  of  nature ;  this 
is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  themselves  so  understood  them,  and  our  Lord 
does  not  correct  them.  (34)  gods — In  Psalm  lxxxii.6.,  judges  and  magistrates  are 
so  called;  the  argument  is,  if  in  some  sense  these  were  called  gods,  (God  speaking 
through  them),  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not  opposed  to  anj  claim  as 
the  Son  of  God.  The  rest  of  the  argument  might  be  expressed  in  the  following 
way :  If  ye  believe  not  my  uative  testimony,  believe  at  least  that  of  my  works,  in 
order  that  through  it  yoa  may  be  led  on  to  the  higher  faith  of  ray  oneuess  with  the 
Father. 
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{For  Questions  see  "  Papers"  for  July. 


Section  I. 

Question  1. — An  "  average"  is  an  intermediate  quantity  between  a  number  of 
unequal  quantities,  and  is  such  that  the  sum  of  the  deficiencies  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  excesses. 

By  inspection  of  these  results,  however,  we  obtain  another  view  of  the  terra.  It 
may  be  seen  that  it  is  the  result  obtained  by  dividing  the  sura  of  a  number  of 
unequal  parts  into  an  equivalent  number  of  equal  parts.  This  result  is  such  that 
when  multiplied  into  the  number  of  equal  parts  it  equals  the  sum  of  the  unequal 
parts. 
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Thus,  suppose  the  attendance  of  a  school  to  he  as  follows:— 

Monday       32    ..  40 

Tuesday      

Wednesday 

Thursday    

Friday 

Total 400 

Here  it  Is  required  to  find  such  a  number  of  children  as  had  they  been  present 
the  whole  of  the  week,  their  total  attendances  would  have  been  equal  to  the  total  of 
the  unequal  atteudances  (400).  By  dividing  400  then  by  the  number  of  half  days, 
we  get  the  result,  40.     And  10  X  40  =  400. 

Again,  suppose  in  a  school  50  attend  during  the  week,  out  of  which  30  attend 
the  whole  week  ,  8  8  times,  7  for  G  times,  and  5  fur  4  times.  Now  to  find  the 
average  attendance  for  each  child  present  at  all,  we  must  distribute  the  total 
attendances  (420=213  days)  among  the  whole  of  the  children  which  attend, 
Vo3  =  4-26. 

Suppose  the  school  times  to  be  10  and  the  average  attendance  74.  Then 
10  X  74  ==  the  number  of  attendance  marks  distributed  in  equal  portions  among 
the  74  children.  That  is,  74*0  is  the  sum  of  the  unequal  marks  obtained  by  more 
or  less  than  74  children,  as  the  case  may  be  on  each  day,  but  their  total  attendance 
is  the  same  as  74  children  attending  the  whole  of  the  week. 

Again,  if  the  average  number  of  half  days  be  7,  and  the  number  present  at  all  be 
30,  the  7  +"  30  =  ihe  number  of  attendance  marks  gained  by  an  unequal  or 
varia'.le  nun, her  of  children  distributed  in  equal  portions  anong  those  who  have 
been  present  at  all. 

Rk.mai  ks. — This  is  a  complete  answer.  Every  point  of  the  question  receives 
attention  and  illustration,  and  there  is  evidence  of  a  full  mastery  of  his  subject  by 
the  writer.  Its  defects  are  in  the  composition  rather  than  in  the  matter  or  arrange- 
ment. Thus  the  opening  definition  is  deficient  in  precisiou.  It  is  not  stated  but 
left  to  be  inferred  that  the  average  is  the  number,  of  which  the  sum  of  the  deli- 
cieucies  of  the  numbers  below  it  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  excesses  of  those  above 
it.  Again,  "  meaning"  would  be  better  than  "  view"  in  the  phrase,  "another  view 
of  the  term." 

Question  2) — The  great  difference  between  reading  and  arithmetic  in  the  progress 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  arithmetic  is  of  a  much  more  synthetic  nature  tliau 
reading.  True,  every  branch  of  instruction  or  education  has  its  successive  steps; 
but  in  arithmetic  the  mastery  of  each  step  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  sub-equent  parts. 

So  that  if  a  child  is  placed  in  a  class  too  high  for  him,  he  may  find  something  in 
common  with  the  others  which  he  can  master  in  the  reusing  lesson,  but  in  arith- 
metic he  can  find  nothing  if  he  has  not  mastered  the  previous  rules  on  which  those- 
in  this  class  depend. 

Again,  reading  is  a  thing  which  enters  more  into  the  child's  daily  life  than  arith- 
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metic.  Not  a  day  passes  but  he  sees  something  before  him  to  read,  and  when  a 
child  has  been  once  started  he  takes  a  delight  in  practising  his  knowledge  and 
memory  on  any  object  he  may  chance  to  meet  with. 

This  will  apply  to  arithmetic,  but  in  a  much  more  limited  sense. 
Expedients  to  provide  for  this — (in  classification). 

The  only  way  to  surmount  the  difficulty  entirely  is  to  have  a  separate  classifica- 
tion for  each  subject.  Children  may  often  be  equal  in  ability  to  read,  while  in 
arithmetic  their  attainments  may  be  widely  different.  Unless  tbis  plan  is  resorted 
to  there  is  evident  unfairness  to  the  child,  whese  progress  in  one  subject  at  least  is 
retarded. 

Many  find  a  difficulty  in  doing  this,  however,  from  lack  of  teaching  power.  This 
is  the  case  in  most  of  our  national  schools,  where  there  are  o!ten  only  one  or  two 
pupil  teachers.  This  may  be  obviated,  in  a  great  measure,  by  adopting  the  monitorial 
system.  A  skilful  teacher,  with  a  thorough  aDd  efficient  staff  of  monitors,  will 
often  work  as  well. 

If  this  difficulty  should  be  found  to  be  great,  the  teacber  might  have  a 
separate  classification  for  arithmetic  only,  thus  throwing  the  work  of  having  one 
subject  throughout  the  school  at  the  same  time,  or  one  lesson  only. 

Then,  again,  in  the  work  there  should  be  more  splitting  up  into  drafts  than 
in  reading.  It  depends,  however,  on  which  branch  of  arithmetic  is  taken.  Of 
instruction  in  rules  and  principles,  then  the  classification  should  be  very  minute.  If 
only  for  silent  practice,  it  would  require  only  about  the  same  number  of  classes  as 
for  reading. 

A  plan  adopted  in  some  schools  is  to  send  out  a  whole  class,  or  oftener  a  draft  of 
the  first  class  among  the  rest  of  the  school.  Each  with  bis  little  group  may  tlnn  be 
able  to  aid  them  in  removing  the  difficulties  experienced  by  young  children  in 
aritbmetic. 

Rkmarks. — This  answer  has  its  good  points.  There  is  equal  evidence  that  the 
question  bas  not  been  misunderstood,  but  there  lacks  on  the  part  of  the  writer  that 
practical  conception  of  a  school's  working  which  the  question  required,  to  have 
enabled  him  to  answer  it  properly.  The  defect  is  one  often  found  in  learners,  who 
are  geuerally — perhaps  unavoidably — more  concerned  to  fix  in  their  memory  the 
verbal  matter  of  their  books,  than  to  realise  that  which  lies  under  it.  Of  course, 
experience  alone  in  this  case  could  give  this  power ;  but  experieuce,  though  necessary 
to  the  conception,  does  not  always  produce  it.  This  is  evident,  not  only  from  the 
answer  before  us,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  real  difficulty  in  classifying  for  arith- 
metic has  never  been  met  in  many  schools,  nor  even  guessed  at.  11 ence  the  dis- 
crepancies which  are  found  in  children's  attainments,  though  in  the  same  class, 
discrepanciss  which  are  not  found  among  the  members  of  a  reading  class.  ,  Occasional 
splitting  up  of  a  school  into  minute  parts1,  and  appointing  a  boy  from  an  upper  class 
to  each,  is  doubtless  better  than  the  individual  mode  found  in  some  schools,  or  the 
slovenly  classes  found  in  others,  but  it  is  too  irregular  a  mode  to  obtain  sound  pro- 
gress in  a  subject  of  so  many  distinct  stages. 

Q~  eECTKtfHHt 

Question  g. — Why  [should  school  be  made  attractive  to  children  ?    It  is  important 
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that  children  should  feel  school  a  delight.  "  School  is  a  pleasure"  should  not 
merely  be  a  song,  but  a  reality  with  the  children.  Few  things  remain  as  permanent 
to  do  us  any  good,  when  we  have  associated  them  with  feelings  of  pain,  or  it  may  be 
of  disgust. 

1.  Childhood  a  happy  period.  God  has  made  childhood  pre-eminently  a  happy 
period.  The  harjpj  buoyancy  of  childhood  and  youth  are  so  ordained  for  wise  and 
gooJ  purposes.  If  we  then  aid  this  cheerfulness  we  are  coworkers  with  God.  On 
the  other  h.nd,  if  we  make  childhood  dull  and  cheerless,  we  are  acting  in  direct 
opposition  to  this  law. 

2.  It  is  ike 'best  conditl  n  for  imparting  instruction.  When  there  is  cheerfulness 
in  the  mind  of  the  child,  a  high  degree  of  mental  activity  may  he  expected.  There 
is  an  energy  and  zeal  about  the  manner  which  shows  there  is  delight  taken  in  the 
work.  But  if  there  is  a  school  in  which  there  is  no  sympathy  with  child  nature, 
and  instead  of  the  sunshine  of  cheerfulness,  a  eold  and  harsh  discipline,  and  the 
teaeher's  manner  repelling,  the  children  at  once  dislike  school.  The  acquisition  of 
knowledge  becomes  associated  in  their  minds  with  pain,  with  dark  aiid  threatening 
looks.,  and  with  constra'nt.  This  is  evidently  the  reason  why  we  find  some  children 
almost  overjoyed  at  the  thought  of  being  released  from  school. 

3.  Its  influence  on  moral  culture.  How  can  principles  for  future  guidance  be 
implanted,  or  the  conscience  awakened  to  a  sense  of  duty,  where  (ear  is  made  the 
ruling  motiv,  ?  The  principle  is  contrary  to  that  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament 
where  love  is  made  the  ruling  motive. 

Means  to  make  it  a  happy  place. 

1.  Teachers  wanner.  The  teacher  must  be  cheerful  and  lively  in  his  Cc  ding 
with  the  children.  He  need  not  be  afraid  of  a  smile  on  his  face  lowering  his 
authority  or  influence  with  the  children. 

2.  He  may  indulge  the  children  in  sullies  of  wit,  tales,  $-c.  This  will  encourage 
them  to  laugh  and  so  prove  a  reaction,  will  afford  an  outlet  for  the  superfluity  of 
animal  spirits.  (Jarlyle  says  it  is  an  element  of  good  in  a  man,  however  debased,  if  he 
can  indulge,  in  a  hearty  good  laugh. 

3  He  should  be  careful  that  their  tcork  is  suiledla  them,  and  that  they  aie  not 
overworked.  The  habit  of  application  is  quite  u  different  thing  to  constant  diudge'ry 
or  slavery. 

4.  He  should  not  confine  his  work  to  school  routine.  The  three  essentials  musl 
have  the  greater  share  of  the  time.  But  there  is  st:ll#  time  left  for  interesting 
recreation  lessons,  as  drawing,  singing,  &c. 

5.  He  should  carefully  avoid  excessive  fault-finding,  lie  should  be  on  the  look 
out  for  things  to  praise  rather  than  to  censure. 

The  children  lose  all  heart  in  their  work  in  trying  to  pi  >asc  their  teacher  when  all 
their  efforts  are  rewarded  only  by  const  a  nl  grumbling  and  complaints. 

(5.  In  their  games  they  should  be  left  alone.  He  ma;  sometimes  shew  them  a  new 
game  or  in  improvement  in  their  own,  but  in  other  respect »  he  should  not  interfere. 

REMA.KK.S.  —  This  answer  pfoes  over  much  ground,  and  yet  deals  with  it  in  outline 
only.  This  could  not  be  avoided  where  so  many  point*  are  introduced,  and  where 
the  space  aud   time  were  limited.     But    was  it  necessary   to  introduce  so  many  ? 
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Would  not  selection  and  a  fuller  treatment  of  each  point  be  better  than  bones — 
"very  many  and  very  dry?"  Mere  fragments  may  suffice,  sometimes,  between  a 
pupil  and  his  teacher;  but  suppose  the  case  of  an  examiner  not  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  course  as  the  latter,  is  it  advisable  then  to  deal  in  fragments?  May  not 
the  writer  be  misunderstood — e.g.,  What  would  Stow  say  of  the  statement,  or  any 
one  else  anxious  for  the  moral  training  of  children — "that  in  their  fiavics  they 
should  be  left  alone  ?" 

. — "Trusting."  In  matters  relating  to  truth  of  word  or  action,  the 
teacher  should  always  "  trust  till  deceived."  It  is  highly  important  that  children 
should  be  trusted,  and  that  they  should  know  that  they  are  so  too.  There  is  a  great 
tendency  to  be  what  we  are  taken  for.  "Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang 
him."  Suspicion  is  very  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  child.  If  you  give  a 
child  credit  for  being  trustworthy,  there  will  generally  be  an  aim  on  his  part  to  see 
that  he  deserves  such. 

Still,  there  is  a  danger  of  giving  too  much  credit  to  the  children  ;  this  ends  in 
being  imposed  upon,  or  in  the  teacher's  winking  at  known  misconduct.  The  degree 
of  trust  should  depend  on  the  age  and  character  of  the  child, 

"  Confession."  Is  important  in  its  relation  to  real  honesty  of  life.  He  should 
be  treated  as  the  true  "  coward"  who,  either  from  fear  of  punishment  orof  falling  in 
the  estimation  of  his  comrades  tries  to  hide  his  faults.  The  courage  which  confesses 
a  fault  should  be  approved  by  the  teacher,  and  be  rewarded  by  a  remittance  of 
punishment  in  some  cases. 

There  is  great  fear,  however,  of  carrying  this  too  far.  Where  confession  is 
voluntary  it  may  be  relied  on,  but  when  stimulated,  as  where  hope  of  mitigation  of 
punishment  is  held,  its  benefit  is  highly  doubtful.  The  teacher  should  be  careful, 
too,  in  requiring  public  confession  ;  as,  for  instauce,  holding  up  the  hand  before  the 
whole  class.     It  is  a  test  which  few  are  able  to  stand. 

"Praise."  One  of  the  most  important  stimuli  which  works  with  children  in 
doing  many  actions  is  the  hope  of  approval  or  praise.  Though  the  love  of  praise  is 
not  to  be  encouraged,  yet  the  teacher  should  recoguise  those  actions  which  are 
deserving  of  praise.  Deeds  of  kindness  and  courtesy,  acts  of  self-denial,  yielding  to 
known  preferences  at  play,  &c,  all  these  things  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
approving  smile  of  the  teacher. 

The  great  danger  in  this  is  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  children  vain.  The 
teacher  should  rarely  praise  the  children  publicly,  unless  in  very  exceptional  cases. 
The  want  of  humility,  a  consciousness  of  one's  own  ignorance  and  deficiencies  is 
necessarily  wanting  in  young  children.  And  the  teacher  should"  be  very  dis- 
criminating in  his  distribution  of  praise  lest  he  encourage  this. 

"  Censure"  is  sometimes  necessary  and  often  more  effective  than  corporal  punish- 
ment.    The  teacher  should  know  the  nature  of  the  child  before  he  punishes  in  this.. 
way.     In  all  cases  of  want  of  truthfulness,  honesty,  or  moral  conduct,  he  should 
express  his  strong  abhorrence  of  the  fault. 

"  Danger."  He  should  be  very  careful  he  does  not  inflict  too  great  a  punishment. 
A  look  is  enough  with  some  children.     When  censuring  before  the  class,  too,  he 
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should  not  do  so  personally,  else  tlie  sympathy  of  the  class  goes  with  the  offender. 
He  should  avoid  constant  censure  ;  when  the  occasions  are  few  and  far  between,  his 
reproof  will  he  much  more  impressive. 

Remarks. — A  very  good  answer  in  outline.  This  was  what  the  question  required, 
and  the  writer  has  managed  to  give  evidence  of  attention  to  the  subject. 

Question "*<-"  Ee  careful  that  it  is  obstinacy."—  (Loch).  Often  that  which  is 
termed  obstinacy  is  not  really  so.  The  cases  which  occur  in  school  of  real  obstinacy 
are  very  few. 

(1.)  Obstinacy  may  proceed  from  a  natural  obtuseness  or  weakness  of  intellect. 
Here  the  teacher  should  be  patient  and  painstaking  in  his  work.  The  child  has 
perhaps  been  neglected  at  home,  or  not  sent  to  scnool  early  enough.  ' 

(2).  What  is  called  obstinacy  may  often  proceed  from  a  perfect  confusion,  caused 
by  bull\ ing,  blows  on  the  bead,&c.  Here  the  teacher  requires  patience,  and  the 
command  of  his  own  temper.  A  Rugby  master  once  felt  a  rebuke  very  strongly, 
when,  after  he  had  been  bullying  and  scolding  a  lad  for  his  dullness  a  long  time,  the 
lad  looked  up  in  his  face  and  timidly  eaid,  "  Why  do  you  speak  so  angrily  ;  indeed, 
I  am  trying  my  best." 

(S).  Sometimes  this  fault  may  be  on  the  teacher's  side.  It  may  proceed  from  a 
constant,  irritable,  fault-finding  disposition,  when  the  children  lose  all  heart  in  their 
work,  and  all  respect  for  their  teacher. 

(1).  Again,  a  boy  may  take  up  the  position  of  obstinacy  for  the  sake  of  being  a 
hero.  J3oys  are  rather  fond  of  finding  one  who  dares  to  oppose  the  master.  la 
this  case  the  teacher  should  depiive  him  of  the  sympathy  of  the  class,  find  the 
motive  being  removed,  the  action  will  drop.  The  teacher  should  never  punish  a  lad 
for  this  fault  before  his  class. 

(5).  The  fault  may  at  first  be  only  sulkiness,  or  ill  temper;  it  may  be  brought  on 
to  obstinacy  by  the  teacher's  mismanagement.  The  boy  should  be  left  alone  till  his 
fit  is  over. 

Remarks. — This  is  an  important  subject,  and  deserved  more  attention  than  the 
writer  gave  to  it;  but  time,  we  suppose,  was  pressing.  The  terms  "  bully  and 
scold"  were  altogether  inapplicable,  surely  to  an  Arnold  ! 

Quesfionfi*.— The  grounds  which  exist  for  believing  that  pro-occupation  of  the 
mind  with  right  principles  would  fortify  it  against  the  admission  aid  practice  of 
evil. 

1.  The  mind  is  never  unemployed.     Even  in  the  case  of  the  youngest  child,  how- 
ever few  its  ideas  may  be,  it  is  constantly  passing  and  repassing  these  before  the  mind. 
A  great  part  of  our  life  is  spent  is  reflection,  in  thoughts,  &c. 

•2.  Our  present  feelings  and  thoughts  will  depend  on  the  objects  of  our  previous 
pursuits.  Whatever  we  have  been  reading,  taking  of,  or  doing,  gives  the  tone  to 
our  present  thoughts.  If  we  have  spent  our  time  in  reading  of  nobler  examples  of 
patience  And  benevolence,  in  that  channel  too  our  thoughts  will  run. 

They  tend  to  familiarise  the  mind  wilii  that  which  is  lofty  and  good,  and  so  have 
an  influence  on  our  thoughts  and  actions. 


V 
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3.  One  fieling  resists  another  by  pre-occupation.  If  thoughts  and  principles 
lioJy  and  good  have  been  implanted,  the  mind  will  naturally  repel  all  that  is  vulgar 
and  bad. 

4.  "  Like  attracts  Wee"  is  a  principle  which  holds  good  in  the  physical  world,  and 
has  au  equal  influence  in  a  moral  sense.  The  mind  naturally  picks  out  for  itself 
those  things  or  objects  with  which  it  is  familiar. 

Looked  at  the  other  way,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  mind  is  allowed  to  follow  its 
own  inclination  it  will  take  an  evil  course.  Neither  does  it  want  the  presence  of 
contaminating  influences  to  do  this. 

Some  Jesuits  on  the  Continent  on  one  occasion  were  particularly  careful  in  rearing 
youths  to  protect  them  from  the  evil  influence  of  the  world  outside.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  have  the  slighest  connection  with  any  one  without  the  walls.  And  yet 
after  they  entered  the  world  their  previous  seclusion  of  life  did  not  prevent  them, 
from  becoming  debased  in  character. 

The  fact  was,  their  minds  had  not  been  previously  fortified  against  evil  by 
implanting. 

HemaKKS. — Here  again  there  is  evidence  of  haste  and  hurry,  because  the  time  is 
lapsing.  But  it  is  not  wise  in  an  examination  paper  to  crowd  in  crudely  digested 
matter  ;  it  is  far  better  to  do  well  what  is  done,  as  this  would  of  itself  indicate  what 
the  writer  could  do  if  there  was  time.        ^^ 


HOW  WE  KEEP  OURSELVES  WARM. 


Take  a  little  bit  of  good  fresh  lime,  such  as  they  make  mortar  with,  and  put  it 
into  a  bottle  with  a  good  lot  of  water  ;  shake  it  up  well,  and  then  let  it  stand  till 
the  water  is  left  clear.  A  small  portion  of  the  lime  will  remain  dissolved  in  the 
water.  We  shall  call  this  water,  then,  lime-water.  Now  get  a  tumbler,  and  pour  a 
little  of  this  lime-water  into  it,  roll  it  round  so  that  all  the  sides  may  be  moistened, 
and  then  hold  it  for  a  minute,  mouth  downwards,  over  a  clear  fire  free  from  smoke. 
On  turning  your  tumbler  up  again,  you  will  find  that  the  few  drops  of  lime-water 
that  run  together  at  the  bottom,  are  no  longer  clear,  but  milky.  The  reason  is  ihis  : 
the  lime  is  very  fond  of  that  carbonic  acid,  which  we  saw  last  week  coal  and  coke, 
and  such  like,  burn  away  into  ;  aud  when  it  gets  hold  of  this  carbonic  acid,  it  turns 
into  chalk,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  as  it  will  not  dissolve  in  the  water,  makes 
it  milky.  You  will  get  the  same  effect  if  you  hold  your  tumbler,  moistened  with 
lime-water,  over  a  gas-flame,  or  a  candle,  because  here,  too,  carbonic  acid  is  being 
produced  by  the  burning.  This  turning  lime-water  milky  mty  be  used,  then,  as  a 
test  for  carbonic  acid;  we  can  tell  whether  there  is  carbonic  acid  coming  away  from 
any  burning  substance,  by  seeing  whether  the  smoke  that  it  produces  will  make 
lime-water  milky.  The  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  the  carbou 
of  the  coals  or  cokp,  or  other  fuel,  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air;  and  this 
union  or  combination  is  the  cause  of  the  heat. 
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Now  let  us  try  another  experiment.  Take  your  tumbler,  wipe  it  out  quite  dry, 
and  then  hold  it  for  a  moment,  mouth  downwards,  over  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
You  will  find  the  inside  instantly  covered  with  moisture.  If  you  had  any  means  of 
keeping  the  tumbler  cold,  this  water  would  go  on  accumulating  till  it  ran  dowu  the 
sides  in  drops.  Get  a  bit  of  ice,  or  some  snow,  and  put  it  into  a  good-sized  spoon 
(silver  is  best),  and  hold  this  over  the  candle-Annie.  The  ice  will  keep  the  spoon 
cold,  and  you  will  very  soon  see  a  great  drop  of  water  hanging  underne.ith  the  spoon. 
Hold  it  away  from  the  flame,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  takes  place.  This  water,  then, 
has  cleaily  come  from  the  flame  ;  yet  there  is  no  water  in  the  candle.  It  must  be  a 
product  of  the  candle's  burning,  one  of  the  things  that  the  candle  has  turned  into  by 
uuiting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  You  may  get  the  same  effect  by  holding  your 
tumbler  or  ^poou  over  a  gas-flume,  or  over  the  bright  flame  of  a  coal  fire.  Hold 
them,  however,  over  a  coke  or  charcoal  fire,  or  a  coal  one  when  it  is  burning  quite 
clear,  and  no  water  will  make  its  appearance.  These  things  turn  iuto  carbonic  acid 
only ;  coal-gas,  fatty  matters,  and  such  like,  turn  into  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
Here  is  the  reason.  In  coke,  or  charcoal,  cr  cinders,  there  is  only  one  element  to  be 
burnt — carbon  ;  in  coal-gas  and  candles,  there  are  two  — carbon  and  hydrogen.  Now, 
water,  as  we  noticed  last  week,  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen ;  when, 
therefore,  anything  is  burnt  which  contains  hydrogen,  it  must  burn  into  water.  It  is 
because  these  things — such  as  coal-gas,  or  tallow,  or  wax— contain  hydrogen  as  well 
as  carbon,  that  they  burn  with  a  flcime,  and  do  not  merely  glow  away  like  coke  or 
charcoal,  which  are  all  carbon.  Hydrogen,  like  carbon,  produces  a  great  deal  of 
heat  when  it  is  united  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

We  have  now  found  out  pretty  well  all  about  our  fire,  and  why  it  is  the  fire  gives 
heat;  why  only  some  things  will  burn,  and  why  air  is  necessary  to  make  them  buru. 
And  we  have  got  two  tests,  by  which  to  find  out  what  elements  they  are  which  are 
burning,  whether  carbon  or  hydrogen,  or  both,  by  seeing  what  it  is  that  is  coming. 
away  from  the  burning  substance ;  whether  carbonic  acid,  which  will  make  our 
lime-water  milky;  or  water,  which  will  condense  on  a  cold  surface.  Now,  we  want 
to  apply  these  tests  to  yet  another  source  of  heat — another  means  of  keeping  ourselves 
warm — more  important  than  all  the  others  we  have  spoken  of. 

Fires  are  very  pleasant,  but  they  are  not  really  necessary  to  keep  us  warm.  When 
we  go  out  on  a  cold  winter's  day,  and  walk  about  in  the  frosty  air,  we  have  no  fire  to 
warm  us,  and  yet  if  we  only  move  briskly  enough,  we  soon  get  in  a  pleasant  glow. 
When  we  get  into  bed  at  night,  the  sheets  are  very  cold ;  yet  we  wake  up  in  the 
morning,  and  how  warm  and  comfortable  they  feel.  There  lias  beeu  no  fire  to  warm 
them  ;  what  theu  has  made  them  hot  ?  Our  bodies  are  always  much  warmer  than 
the  air,  except  in  ihe  extremest  heat  of  summer;  yet  half  the  year  we  do  not  need 
fires  at  all :  how  is  this  ?  It  is  clear  that  there  must  be  a  source  of  heat  within 
ourselves.  We  can  keep  ourselves  warm,  we  can  make  other  things  warm,  and  all 
without  fires;  there  must  be  some  sort  of  a  fire  in  our  own  bodies,  then,  to  enable 
us  to  do  this.  And  so  there  is  ;  a  real  fire  inside  our  bodies,  as  true  a  fiie  as  that 
which  is  blazing  in  our  grates,  only  not  quite  so  hot. 

Every  one  knows  that  we  are  constantly  breathing  in  and  out  the  air  about  u». 
We  draw  it  down  into  our  luDgs,  and  then  we  press  it  out  again  ;  aud  so  we  go  on, 
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all  day  and  all  night,  from  the  moment  we  were  born  to  the  moment  when  we  die. 
And  we  know  that  without  this  constant  breathing,  we  could  not  live  ;  if  our  mouth 
and  nose  were  shut  up,  so  as  to  prevent  our  getting  air,  we  should  be  suffocated  and 
die.  Now  the  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  air  we  breathe  out,  the  air  after  it  has 
been  in  our  lungs,  is  very  different  to  the  air  we  breathe  in,  and  contains  some- 
thing that  is  poisonous,  and  which,  if  we  do  not  get  rid  of  it,  will  kill  us.  We 
spoke  before  of  a  poisonous  gas  or  smoke,  which  came  from  our  fires,  and  which 
we  called  carbonic  acid.  Let  us  see  whether  this  poisonous  thing  that  comes  into 
our  breath  be  not,  perhaps,  the  very  same. 

Our  test  for  carbonic  acid,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  its  effect  upon  lime-water, 
in  making  it  milky,  by  turning  the  line  into  carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk.  Now  put 
some  of  this  lime-water  into  a  tumbler,  and  take  a  bit  of  tobacco-pipe,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  and  breathe  through  that  into  the  lime-water,  so  that  the  breath  may 
bubble  through  it.  Very  soon  you  will  find  the  lime-water  gets  quite  milky. 
There  is  clearly,  then,  a  great  deal  of  carbonic  acid  in  your  breath.  Now  this  has 
not  come  from  the  air  itself  ;  for,  though  tliat  contains  a  little  carbonic  acid,  there 
is  not  near  so  much  in  it  as  in  your  breath.  Take  a  couple  of  bottles  of  the  same 
size,  and  fill  one  with  your  breath,  by  breathiug  into  it  for  two  or  three  minutes; 
then  put  some  lime-water  into  each,  and  shake  them  up,  and  you  will  find,  that 
though  both  are  milky,  the  one  you  breathed  into  is  by  far  the  milkiest.  This 
poisonous  gas,  then,  which  suffocates  us  if  we  are  kept  from  breathing  it  out,  is 
without  doubt  carbonic  acid,  the  very  same  that  comes  from  our  fires. 

Now  if  we  were  to  examine  still  more  closely  the  air  we  breath  out,  we  should 
find  that  not  only  was  there  corbouic  acid  added,  but  there  was  also  oxygen  taken 
away;  that  is  to  say,  part  of  the.  oxygen  of  the  air,  passing  into  our  lungs,  had 
united  with  some  of  the  carbon  of  our  bodies,  and  turned  into  carbonic  acid.  But 
this  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  we  have  seen,  is  the  source  of  the  heat  in  our 
fires,  it  is  what  constituted  burning.  Here,  then,  plainly,  is  one  source;  at  all 
events,  of  the  heat  of  our  bodies.  There  is  a  constant  burning  of  carbon  going  on 
in  them,  a  fire  that  never  dies  out  as  long  as  we  live,  and  which  is  helping  to  keep 
us  warm,  even  when  there  is  no  fire  outside  that  we  can  get  near. 

We  shall  have  some  more  to  say  about  this  curious  fire  next  time,  when  also  we 
hope  to  bring  to  an  end  these  little  chats  about  "How  we  keep  Ourselves  Warm." 
— The  Quiver. 


A  FEW  NOTES  ON  ST.  MATTHEW.— Chap.  V.  8. 


"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  fchall  see  God." 

Among  the  crowd  that  thronged  around  the  Divine  Teacher  to  behold  his 
miracles  and  to  hear  the  strange  aphoiisms  of  wisdom  that  fell  from  his  lips,  were 
many  Pharisees.  These  men  of  self-confident  spirit  bad  been  accustomed  to  hear 
the  wise  and  the  erudite  deliver  their  instructions  to  men  of  their  own  order  in 
society  ;  but  now,  a  diguified  Teacher  comes  forth,  who.  addresses  himself,  in  accents 
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of  tenderness,  to  the  poverty-stricken  multitude,  whom  tha  lichen  philosopher  and 
the  Jewish  sage  had  alike  despised  ;  and  no*,  this  more  than  learned  Kabbi  imparts 
health  to  the  siek,  strength  to  tie  feeble,  sight  to  the  blind,  and  utters,  moreover, 
most  mysterious  sentences— not  from  the  forum,  nor  from  the  hall  of  justice,  but 
from  the  mountain's-side  ;  and  the  men  whom  "  the  wise,  the  scribe,  and  the  dis- 
puted' contemned  as  accursed  are  the  objects  of  especial  instruction,  and  heaveu, 
and  the  blessedness  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  are  subjects  discussed  to  the  poor, 
the  sorrowful,  and  the  needy.  No  such  sight  has  hitherto  been  seen  in  Israel.  '1  bus 
might  the  Pharisee  reason  within  himself  while  listening  to  the  Saviour's  sermon  on 
the  mount. 

Thus  our  Lord's  teaching  was  diversified  in  its  effect :  it  destroyed  many  false 
hopes,  it  corrected  many  ■  rroueous  opinions,  and  it  taught  men  wherein  true  hap- 
piness consists.  It  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  hearers  a  Divine  in  place  of  a 
human  standard,  by  which  men  were  to  judge  of  themselves,  and  it  made  sincerity 
in  words,  integrity  in  actions,  and  spirituality  in  religion,  alike  necessary,  by  tracing 
actions  to  their  motives,  and  by  attach! eg  blesseduess  to  purity  oi  heart.  Thus  did 
our  Lord  admonish  men  against  errors  in  conduct  and  errors  in  creed  ;  and  thus 
does  be  teach  all  who  desire  to  be  his  disciples — he  demands  of  them  an  attention 
to  the  truths  that  are  uttered,  and  equally  so  to  the  hatha  that  are  implied,  and 
authoritatively  assures  all  who  hear  of  his  teaching  orpeiu>ehis  words  that  any  line 
of  conduct  that  does  not  spriug  fnm  holy  moti/es,  any  reformation  of  lite  that 
rest3  in  external  decorum,  any  acts  of  devotion  that  are  a  mere  conformity  to 
custom,  any  substitution  of  the  decencies  of  life  for  vital  godliness,  are  alike  fal- 
lacious— fallacious,  because  by  these  external  acts  the  doers  deceive  others,  and  oy 
these  acts  they  also  are  themselves  deceived.  Against  these  deadly  errors,  these 
practical  heresies,  a  solemn  admonition  is  uttered  wheu  Divinity  itself  defiues  the 
acceptable  worshippers,  by  declaring  that  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for  they 
shall  see  God."     Holiness,  therefore,  is  essential  to  happiness. 

In  the  affairs  of  every -day  life,  we  discover  that  the  power  of  appreciation  is 
necessary  for  enjoyment,  for  music  hath  no  cham  s  for  the  d<  af,  neither  can  lovely 
feceiu  ry  delight  the  man  who  possesses  not  the  powers  of  s  ght.  In  a  lower  order 
of  creation  the  same  truth  is  evident.  Were  a  fish  drawn  from  the  dark  and  cold 
caverns  of  the  deep  and  placed,  on  some  sunny  day,  upon  a  splendid  lawn,  the 
light,  the  warmth,  and  the  grassy  couch  would  be  in  violation  of  its  nature,  aud 
these  delights,  in  which  congenial  natures  rejoice,  would  be  torture  to  the  tenant  of 
the  deep;  but  the  contrast  to  its  wains  and  its  desires  would  not  be  equal  to  the 
contrast  which  would  exist  were,  a  creature  devoid  of  purity,  and  revelling  in  for- 
bidden things,  to  be  transferred  to  the  regions  of  light,  purity,  and  celestial  joys. 

None  but  the  pure  can  enjoy  purity  ;  therefore,  the  pure  only  cau  see  Uod;  and 
he  who  desires  this  purily  of  heart  must  seek  Irom  heaven  the  needful  aid.  It  is 
Christ's  office  to  sav«  ;  it  is  l he  Holy  Spirit's  office  to  puiify.  But  purity  is  pro- 
gressive and  is  produced  by  many  lessons,  it  is  the  result  of  many  struggles.  The 
more  exalted  the  attainment,  the  higher  is  the  appn  cation  of  the  enjoyment;  and 
the  more  vigorous  the  efforts,  the  more  ardent  the  desiies  to  proceed  onward  to 
perfection. 
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In  the  apocalyptic  vision  the  exaltation  of  the  righteous  is  taught  by  an  allusion 
to  tbis  Oriental  custom,  for  the  redeemed  are  represented  as  occupying  this  inner 
circle,  and  as  seeing  God,  and  their  purity  is  typified  by  the  white  robes  with  which 
they  are  arrayed. 

The  parity  to  which  so  high  a  privilege  is  promised  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Christiau  grace  that  represents  all  other  graces,  for  he  who  is  pure  in  heart  is  also 
poor  in  spirit;  he  mourns  over  sin  ;  he  is  meek  and  lowly  ;  he  hungers  and  thirsts 
after  righteousness;  he  seeks  for  mercy,  and  he  shows  mercy  ;  and  strives  to  produce 
peace  and  goodwill  among  men.  This  union  of  the  graces  is  frequently  to  be  seen 
even  in  youthful  disciples.  Of  this  we  have  a  pleasing  example  in  the  case  of  a 
heathen  convert.  A  missionary,  whose  duties  led  him  to  North  America,  tells  us 
that  when  the  Esquimaux  first  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  in  their  own 
language,  they  perused  it  with  eagerness,  and,  shortly  after  they  had  received  the 
book,  one  of  the  natives  was  found  overwhelmed  with  grief.  "  Why  do  you 
grieve  ? "  asked  the  missionary.  "  Look,"  said  the  sorrowing  man,  and,  as  he 
spoke,  he  pointed  to  the  eighth  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Sr.  Matthew's  Go-pel. 
"Look,  there,"  said  he  in  the  bitterness  of  grief;  "  it  is  only  the  pure  in  heart  that 
shall  see  God,  and  I  am  not  pure.  I  never  can  see  him."  "Stay,"  said  his  in- 
structor; "  you  have  read  the  eighth  verse,'  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they 
shall  see  God,'  unite  this  with  the  fourth  verse,  for  they  go  together,  '  Blessed  are 
they  that  mourn  :  for  they  shall  be  comforted.' " — Extract. 


THE  REPORT  OP  THE  EDUCATION  INSPECTORS. 


The  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Education  (Inspectors'  Reports), 
commences  with  a  statement  of  the  original  instructions  issued  to  the  Inspectors 
respecting  their  reports  in  1 840,  as  follows  : — 

"The  original  instructions  which  the  Committee  of  Council  issued  to  the 
inspectors  in  August,  1840,  so  far  as  regards  the  reports,  were  in  the  following. 
terms: — 

"  'The  reports  of  the  inspectors  are  intended  to  convey  such  further  information- 
respecting  the  state  of  elementary  education  in  Great  Britain  as  to  enable  Parliament 
to  determine  in  what  mode  the  sum  voted  for  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes 
can  be  most  usefully  applied. 

"'With  this  view  repoits  on  the  state  of  particular  districts  may  be  required  to- 
ascertain  the  state  of  education  in  such  districts,  and  how  far  the  interference  of 
Government  or  of  Parliament  can  be  beneficially  exerted  by  providing  additional 
means  of  education.  Your  reports  will  be  mideto  the  Committee,  but  it  i3  intended 
that  they  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament.' 

"  Various  additions  to  the  above  instructions  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time, 
which  appear  in  the  Appendix." 

The  Revision  before  1858  was  principally  for  the  purpose  of  condensation.    The 
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Secretary,  however,  considered  the  Committee  of  Council  responsible  for  the 
exclusion  of  irrelevant  and  objectionable  matter,  and  upon  his  representations  the 
Vice  President  was  in  the  habit  of  striking  out  passages  which  he  thought 
inadmissible  ;  but  the  Inspectors  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  passages  objected 
to,  and  of  correcting  the  proof. 

Mr.  Lowe,  without  striking  out  passages,  simply  ordered  the  reports  to  be  returned 
to  the  Inspectors,  that  they  might  revise  them  if  they  contained  objectionable 
matter. 

The  Report,  after  referring  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Lorgueville  Jones,  whose  case  was 
regarded  as  an  exceptional  one,  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  recent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  :— 

"  Your  Committee  must  now  advert  to  the  resolution  passed  by  your  Honourable 
House  on  the  12th  of  April  last,  affirming  that,  'In  the  opinion  of  this  House  the 
mutilation  of  the  reports  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools,  and  the  exclusion 
from  them  of  statements  and  opinions  adverse  to  the  educational  views  entertained 
by  the  Committee  of  Council,  while  matter  favourable  to  them  is  admitted,  are 
violations  of  the  understanding  under  which  the  appointment  of  the  inspectors  was 
originally  sauctiouid  by  Parliament,  and  tend  entirely  to  destroy  the  value  of  their 
reports. 

"  By  whatever  term  any  alteration  of  the  reports  is  described,  it  is  clear  that  the 
alterations  when  made  since  January,  1861,  were  made  by  the  inspectors  themselves, 
on  receiving  back  their  reports,  with  the  intimation  that  they  were  not  in  conformity 
with  the  Minute  of  that  date.  If  any  inspector  declined  to  make  his  report 
conformable  to  the  Minute  the  report  was  not  printed.  It  is  also  clear  that  passages 
considered  to  be  objectionable  werp,  through  inadvertence  or  mistake,  marked  in 
some  reports  after  the  date  of  the  Minute  of  1801,  and  contrary  to  its  intention, 
until  the  practice  of  marking  passages  was  finally  stopped  by  the  Vice-President's 
order  of  the  14th  of  February,  1862. 

"  During  the  debate  on  the  motion  proposing  the  above  resolution  the  House  was 
not  informed  of  the  fact  that  some  passages  had  been  marked  between  January, 
1861,  and  February,  1862,  and  that  all  maikiug  was  stopped  from  tko  latter  date; 
this  want  of  information  was  the  cause  of  a  double  misunderstanding,  under  which, 
on  the  one  side,  the  motion  was  pressed  by  its  supporters  upon  the  House,  and  was 
carried,  notwithstanding  the  statement  then  made  by  the  Vice-President;  while  on 
the  other  side  the  resolution  so  passed  was  considered  by  the  Vice-President  to  be  a 
reflection  on  his  personal  honour. 

"  The  principle  involved  in  the  subject  of  this  iuquiry  and  in  the  resoluiion  is 
important.  Your  Committee  have  carefully  considered  the  action  of  the  Department, 
aud  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  supervision  exercised  in  objecting  to  the 
insertion  of  irrelevant  matter,  of  mere  dissertation,  and  of  controversial  argument, 
is  consistent  with  the  powers  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  exercised  fairly,  and  without  excessive  strictnei?.  If  passages  occur  in  t ho 
reports,  as  printed,  consisting  of  inference  or  arguments  which  may  tend  to  support 
the  educational  view  of  the  Department,  other  passages  may  be  found  whicli  have  a 
contrary  tendency.     No  objection  is  made  to  statements  of  facts  observed  by  the 
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inspectors  within  the  circle  of  their  official  experience,  whatever  may  be  their  bearing 
on  the  policy  of  the  Committee  of  Council. 

"  The  knowledge,  or  even  a  reasonable  suspicion,  that  the  inspectors'  reports  are 
subject  to  fil:eration,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  at  the  instance  of  the  Department, 
has,  without  doubt,  a  tendency  to  lower  their  value,  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
independent  sources  of  testimony  in  matters  of  opinion  or  controversy  touching  the 
educational  views  or  policy  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  It  appears,  however,  to 
your  Committee  thai,  whatever  may  have  been  the  understanding  under  which  the 
appointment  of  inspectors  was  originally  sanctioned,  Parliament  cannot  be 
presumed  to  be  ignorant  (since  the  year  1853  at  latest),  that  the  heads  of  the  office 
have  exercised  a  censorship  over  the  inspectors'  reports  as  to  the  insertion  of 
argumentative  or  irrelevant,  matter;  and  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  some 
such  power  is  essential  to  the  effectual  working  of  the  department  so  long  as  it 
retains  its  present  constitution  and  functions. 

"  It  has  occurred  to  your  Committee  that  it  might  be  poss  ible  to  obtain  all  the 
information  which  the  inspectors  can  be  desired  to  give  to  the  department  ur  to 
Parliament,  by  requiring  them  to  furnish  answers  to  specific  questions,  instead  of 
making  general  reports,  and  thus  to  avoid  risk  of  misunderstanding,  either  between 
the  Department  and  the  inspectors,  or  between  the  Department  and  Parliament,  as 
to  the,  kind  of  information  which  the  inspectors  are  required  to  give.  It  appears, 
however,  tint  none  of  the  reports  for  the  last  year  Jiave  been  objected  to  on  the 
ground  of  non-conformity  with  the  Minute  of  1861,  as  explained  by  the  paragraph 
of  August,  18G3.  For  the  information  of  Parliament  your  Committee  recommend 
that  all  instructions  which  may  hereafter  from  time  to  time  be  issued  to  the 
inspectors,  either  as  to  their  general  or  tabulated  reports,  should  be  laid  before 
Parliament  with  the  annual  report  of  the  Committee  of  Council. 


MR.  INSPECTOR  ARNOLD  ON  THE  NEW  MODE  OF 
EXAMINING  SCHOOLS. 


"Inspection  under  the  old  system  meant  something  like  the  following.  The 
Inspector  took  a  school  class  by  class.  He  seldom  heard  each  child  in  a  class  read, 
but  he  called  out  a  certain  number  to  read,  picked  at  random  as  specimens  of  the 
rest;  and  when  this  was  done  he  questioned  the  class  with  freedom,  and  in  his  own 
way,  on  the  subjects  of  their  instruction.  As  you  got  near  the  top  of  a  good  school 
these  subjects  became  more  numerous ;  they  embraced  Euglish  grammar,  geography, 
and  history,  for  each  of  which  the  Inspector's  report  contained  a  special  entry,  and 
the  examination  then  often  acquired  much  variety  and  interest.  The  whole  life  and 
power  of  a  class,  the  fitness  of  its  composition,  its  handling  by  the  teacher,  were 
well  tested ;  the  Inspector  became  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  was  enabled  to 
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make  his  remarks  on  them  to  the  head  teacher ;  and  a  powerful  means  of  correcting, 
improving,  and  stimulating  them  was  thus  given. 

'•  The  new  examination  groups  the  children  by  its  standards,  not  by  their 
classes;  and  however  much  we  stay  strive  to  make  the  standards  correspond  with 
the  classes,  we  cannot  make  them  correspond  at  all  exactly.  The  examiner, 
therefore,  does  not  take  the  children  in  their  own  classes.  The  life  and  power  of 
each  class  as  a  whole,  the  fitness  of  its  composition,  it?  handling  by  the  teacher,  he 
therefore  does  not  test.  He  hpars  every  child  in  the  group  before  him  read,  and  so 
far  his  examination  is  more  complete  than  the  old  inspection.  But  he  does  not 
question  them  ;  he  does  not,  as  au  examiner  under  the  rule  of  the  six  standards,  go 
beyond  the  three  matters,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  amount  of  these 
three  matters  which  the  standards  themselves  prescribe  ;  and,  indeed,  the  entries  for 
grammar,  geography,  and  history  have  now  altogether  disappeared  from  the  forms 
of  report  furnished  to  the  Inspector.  The  nearer,  therefore,  he  gets  to  the  top  of 
the  school,  the  more  does  his  examination,  in  itself,  become  au  inadequate  means 
of  testing  the  real  atta;nments  and  intellectual  life  of  the  scholars  before  him. 
Boys  who  have  mastered  vulgar  fractions  and  decimals,  who  know  something  of 
physical  science  and  geometry,  a  good  deal  of  English  grammar,  of  geography,  and 
history,  he  hears  read  a  paragraph,  he  sees  write  a  paragraph,  and  work  a  couple  of 
easy  sums  in  the  compound  rules  or  practice. 

"  I  know  that  the  aim  and  object  of  the  new  system  of  examination  is  not  to 
develop  the  higher  intellectual  life  of  an  elementary  school,  but  to  spread  and 
fortify,  in  its  middle  and  lower  portions,  the  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  supposed  to  be  suffering.  I  am  not  contesting  the  importance  of  this 
subject,  or  the  adequacy  of  the  means  offered  by  the  new  examination  for  attaining 
it.  I  am  only  pointiug  out  the  real  value  of  a  certain  mode  of  operation  on  schools 
which  the  old  inspection  undoubtedly  supplied,  and  which  the  new  examination 
does  not  and  by  its  nature  cannot  supply." 


STARS.— I. 


Introduction.—  Great  Bear,   Little  Bear,  Pole  Star,  Pole  of  the  Heavens, 
Cassiopeia,  Pegasus,  Andromeda,  Perseus. 

Walking  through  the  streets  of  crowded  cities,  or  passing  along  the  paths  of 
country  places,  on  bright  starlight  nigh's,  the  wish  that  we  knew  the  various  names 
of  the  different  eclettial  objects  is  often  mentally  uttered.  A 1' hough  the  knowledge 
can  be  most  readily  acquired  from  Planispheres,  or  such  books  as  "Jean's  Hand- 
book of  the  Stars,"  yet  the  majority  are  contented  to  remain  in  ignoranc:  and  feel 
no  shame  to  express  the  deficiency.  One  reason  why  so  little  is  known  of  the 
names  and  classifications  of  the  stars  is  that  such  study  must  be  conducted  out  of 
doors,  at  a  time  when  study  is  frequently  suspended,  and  when  the  attractions  of 
home  comforts  and  social  converse  are  to  strong  to  he  resisted. 
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It  is  proposed  in  two  or  three  short  papers  to  endeavour  to  point  out  the  positions 
of  the  chief  stars  and  constellations,  so  that  all  may  easily  recognize  them  in  the 
heavens. 

The  Great  Bear,  Ursa  Major,  the  Waggon  and  Horses,  or  Charles'  Wain,  four 
names  for  the  most  familiar  constellation  in  our  hemisphere,  must  be  the  starting 
point.  It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  say  that  these  seven  stars  are  seen  in  this  time 
of  the  year  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  bearing  about  W.N.W,  and  about 
midway  between  the  horizon  and  the  zenith.  From  their  resemblance  to  that  object 
this  group  is  most  frequently  known  as  the  Waggon  and  Horses.  The  two  stars 
forming  the  back  of  the  Waggon  are  called  Dubhe  and  Merak,  or  a  and  /3.  If 
we  join  these  two  stars  by  an  imaginary  straight  line,  and  produce  the  line  upwards 
to  the  first  bright  star  we  see,  i.e.,  produce  the  line  about  the  length  of  the 
constellation  of  the  Great  Bear,  we  reach  the  Pole  Star,  round  which  the  heavenly 
bodies  appear  to  revolve,  and  which  is  the  most  important  star  in  our  hemisphere. 
Its  elevation  above  the  horizon,  taken  by  a  Sextant  at  sea,  or  by  the  Sextant  acd  an 
artificial  horizon  on  land,  with  a  few  slight  corrections,  never  amounting  to  more 
than  a  few  miles,  is  always  the  latitude  of  the  observer. 

The  Pole  Star  forms  the  first  horse  (or a)  in  the  constellation  of  the  Little 
Bean  The  Little  Bear,  or  Ursa  Minor,  is  at  once  known  by  its  similarity  to  Ursa 
Major.  It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  Little  Bear  at  different  periods  of  the 
night,  and  mark  the  varied  positions  it  assumes  in  relation  to  the  Pole  Star.  The 
Pole  Star  is  not  placed  exactly  in  the  Pole  of  the  heavens,  but  this  point  may  readily 
be  found  by  joining  the  Pule  Star  and  the  third  horse  (e)  in  the  Great  Bear  by  an 
imaginary  liue.  The  Pole  is  situated  at  1°  36'  from  the  Pole  Star  on  the  line  so 
drawn.  If  this  supposed  line  be  produced  still  onwards,  and  beyond  the  Pole  Star 
the  same  distance,  namely,  from  6  to  the  Pole,  we  come  to  the  beautiful  constellation 
called  Cassiopeia,  consisting  of  six  stars  of  the  third  and  fourth  magnitude  arranged 
in  the  shape  of  a  chair  lying  back.  Remembsr  this  group  is  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Pole  to  Charles'  Wain.  This  constellation  can  be  seen  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  now  at  ten  o'clock. in  the  evening,  it  lies  about  N.  by  E.  It  is  best  seen  in 
December,  v»hen  it  is  exactly  in  the  S.  at  8  p.m.,  or  in  January,  at  6  p.m.  Iu 
July  it  is  on  the  meridian  at  6  a.m.  When  stars  are  exactly  in  the  S.  i.e  ,  on  the 
meridian,  of  course  they  are  then  highest  and  best  seen.  It  is  then  also  that 
seamen  are  enabled,  by  observing  the  altitude  of  a  star  and  by  adding  or  subtracting 
its  declination,  to  find  their  latitude.  For  this  purpose  the  declination  and  right 
ascension  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  principal  stars  are  given  every  year  in  the 
Nautical  Almanack. 

Produce  this  line  again  about  the  same  distance  as  before  we  come  to  four  stars 
arranged  in  a  square,  standing  on  one  of  its  four  angles ;  this  is  Pegasus.  The 
star  forming  the  left  angle  of  the  square  with  the  two  bright  stars  in  a  line  still  to 
the  left  constitute  the  most  noticeable  feature,  in  the  constellation  Andromeda, 
A  little  more  to  the  left  are  three  stars  running  perpendicularly  to  Andromeda ; 
these  are  named  Perseus.  Ths  lower  one  of  the  three  is  called  Medusae.  In 
Pegasus  and  Andromeda  we  have  an  instance  of  a  star  being  considered  as  forming 
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part  of  two  constellation1'.  Tlie  star  in  the  left  angle  of  the  square  is  §  Pegasi  and 
a  Andromedae.  Pegasna  is  on  the  meridian  at  4  a.m.  in  July,  and  caa  therefore  be 
now  well  seen  with  all  the  above  stars  at  midnight. 


IMPORTANT  TO  HOSPITALS,  SCHOOL^,  AND  OTHER  CIIAPJTABLE 
INSTITUTIONS. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed,  and  acted  upon,  that  buildings  used  exclusively  for 
charitable  purposes,  where  there  was  no  beneficial  occupation,  were  exempt  from 
Poor-rate.  This  doctrine  is  now  denied.  The  Court  of  Queen's  bench,  in  the  late 
case  of  The  Queen  v.  Stapleton,  reported  in  the  "  Weekly  Reporter,"  vol.  xii.  49, 
and  elsewhere,  decided  that  a  charity  school  for  poor  boys,  in  which  a  master 
resided,  as  well  as  100  boys  and  servants,  was  liable  to  be  rated  to  the  poor,  not  only 
in  ropect  of  that  part  of  the  premises  beneficially  occupied  by  the  master,  but  for 
that  occupied  by  the  servants  and  boys.  The  judge?  observed,  that  where  lands 
are  occupied  for  public  purposes,  as  couit-houses,  prisons,  and  the  like,  so  that  the 
"public  is  the  occuper,"  no  rate  can  be  imposed;  but  they  add,  "In  the  present 
case  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  purpose  for  which  these  piemises  are  occupied  is 
public  in  any  mise  of  the  word.  They  are  occupied  tor  the  purpose  of  a  highly 
laudable  chanty,  but  one  of  astricly  private  nature."  And  they  proceeded— "  In 
the  last  case  on  the  subject  Mr.  Justice  Hill  said,  '  I  do  not  agree  that  there  is  no 
distiuctioc  between  buildings  used  for  charitable,  and  buildings  used  for  public  pur- 
poses. In  the  former  case  there  is  an  actual  occupier,  in  the  latter  there  is  not.' 
The  Court  acted  on  that  distinction,  we  think  we  ought  to  follow  that  decision." 
The  rate  was  accordingly  confirmed. 

Overseers  have  already  begun  to  take  advantage  of  this  decision.  In  the  poor 
parish  of  St.  Peter's,  Saffron-hill,  they  have  assessed  the  City  of  London  Orlhopcedic 
Hospital,  and  the  National  Schools.  In  the  latter  neither  teacher  uor  children 
reside.  It  is  a  School  for  the  poor,  erected  by  the  aid  of  public  money,  and  sup- 
ported partly  by  the  Parliamentary  graut  for  promoting  public  education.  It  claims 
exemption,  as  a  charitable  institution,  as  a  building  for  public  purposes,  no  bene- 
ficial occupation,  no  occupaiiou  as  a  residence. 

A  Parliamentary  Committee  was,  a  few  years  ago,  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject  of  exemptions  from  local  rates.  (See  copy  Report  in  "Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,"  1857-8,  vol.  vi.)  They  recommended  that  schools,  charitable 
institm  ions,  &c.,  6hould  no  longer  be  e  xemptetl,  indicating  that,  in  their  opinion,  as 
the  law  now  stands,  they  were  exempt.  'J  hey  ought  to  remain  exempt  till  the 
Legislature  interposes.  11m  question  is  far  too  important  and  comprehensive  to  be 
settled  by  the  case  of  The  Queen  v.  Stapleton.  It  should  be  taken  up,  and,  if 
necessary,  carried  to  the  highest  tribunal;  lor  if  the  dicta  in  that  case  are  acquiesced 
in,  all  thehospitils,  national,  infant,  and  ragged  schools,  and  charitable  institutions 
in  the  country  wili  besptedily  rated. 
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The  Standard  Manual  of  Arithmetic.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Laurie,  one  of  H.M. 
Inspectors  of  Schools.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. — The  Manual  of  Arithmetic 
before  ns  is  for  Ihe  most  part,  very  like  the  old  ones — crowded  with  examples,  very 
good  examples  we  acknowledge,  but  still  so  closely  packed  as  to  be  likely  to  frighten 
youngsters.  The  poorness  of  the  paper  reminds  us  of  the  serifs  of  books  published 
for  the  National  Schools  in  Ireland.  A  school  book  may  be  published  at  too  low  a 
rate,  and  hence  not  prove  cheap  in  the  end.  The  Standard  Manual  of  Arithmetic 
is  published  also  in  parts,  adapted  to  the  standards  of  the  Revised  Code. 

Standard  Arithmetical  Cards.  1  —  6.  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.  These 
half-dtzen  cards  contain  nearly  1,700  examples,  ranging  from  Simple  Addition  to 
Practice.     The  answers  are  sold  separately. 

Ihe  Infant  School  First  Standard  Reading  Book.  The  First  Standard  Reading 
avd  Home  Lesson  Book.  By  Two  Certificated  Masters.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and 
Co — It  is  in  favor  of  tiiese  Reading  Books  that  they  .are  print,  d  in  a  good  bold 
type,  that  the  matter  is  not  wedged  in.  and  that  the  paper  is  lair  in  color  and 
durable  in  quality.  The  matter  is  judiciously  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the 
pupils,  for  whose  use  the  books  are  constructed. 


CmTfspntaa. 


«  SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT." 

Sir, — Volume  XIL,  page  247,  of  the  "  Papers  for  the  Schoolmaster,"  contains  a 
Minute  of  the  Department,  dated  24th  October,  1862,  relative  to  Teacbeis  and 
Drawing  Grants.  A  year  and  three-quarters  having  elapsed  since  the  Minute  in 
question  was  made,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  any  teacher  has  yet  received 
for  the  year  1868  the  "  Bronze  Medal,"  referred  to  in  the  Minute,  Section  I., 
Clause  D. 

I  am,  &c, 

July,  1864.  E.  N.  A.  G. 


Sir. — Would  you  enquire  through  the  medium  of  your  widely  circulated  journal, 
whether  any  Schoolmaster  would  exchange  papers  on  Scripture  History  with  me, 
with  a  view  to  mutual  improvement.  A  Union  Schoolmaster  would  be  preferred. 
Address  SCHOOLMASTER, 

The  Union,  Boston. 
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general  tixmrniisn  tf  formal  Bt\nBh. 
Christmas,    1863. 

BRITISH    HISTORY. 


Males— Second  Year. 


Candidates  not  permitted  to  amwer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section.  Acting 
Teachers  permitted  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  questions  marked  with  an 
asterisk. 


Section  I.    (Before  a.t>.  1272.) 

1.  The  origin  of  the  Saxons,  and  their  national  character:  or  (in  Scotland)  the 
origin  of  the  Soots. 

2.  A  history  of  Penda  of  Mercia. 

3.  The  Civil  Institutions  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

4.  A  life  of  Earl  Godwin  ;  or  (in  Scotland)  of  Malcolm  Ceanmore. 

5.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Feudal  System,  and  the  traces  of  it  which  are  still 
found  in  the  Laws  of  England  or  Scotland. 

6.  The  character  of  Henry  I. ;  or  (iu  Scotland)  of  William  the  Lion. 

7.  The  effects  of  the  Crusade3  on  civil  and  social  life  iu  Eugland. 

Section  II.   (To  the  Battle  of  Bosworth.) 

1.  The  conquest  of  Wales  hy  Edward  I. 

2.  Discuss  the  question  of  the  assumed  Feudal  superiority  claimed  by  Edward 
over  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland. 

3.  The  origin  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament. 

4.  The  Jife  of  the  Black  Prince  ;  or  (in  Scotland)  of  Robert  Bruce. 

5.  The  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Percies  m  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  their 
fall. 

6.  The  insurrection  of  the  Lollards— their  opinions — the  acts  passed  against  them. 

7.  The  dates,  results,  and  localities  of  the  battles  of  Agiucourt,  St.  Albans  (2), 
Towton,  Hexham,  Bamet,  Tewkesbury,  Bosworth. 

Section  III.  (To  the  Death  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

1.  The  claim  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Crown,  and  how  it  was  finally  settled. 

2.  The  insurrection  of  Perb  a  Warbeik,  and  the  consequent  war  with  Scotland. 

3.  The  rise,  influence,  and  character  of  Wolsey ;   or  (.in  Scotland)  of  Cardinal 
Beaton. 

4   'J  he  Law  of  the  Six  Articles  ;  its  provisions  and  consequences.     When  was  it 
Tepcaled  P 

6.  The  history  of  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  or  (in  Scotland)  of  the  Regent  Murray. 

6,  The  exploits  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

7.  The  equipment  aud  subsequent  fate  of  the  Spanish  Armada  j  and  the  Expedition 
agaii.il  Cadiz. 
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Section  IV.  (To  the  year  1660.) 

1.  The  life  and  death  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

2.  The  progress  of  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  under  James  I. 

3.  The  character,  literary  works,  and  fate  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon. 

4.  The  amount,  and  modes  of  levying  the  royal  revenues  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reii;n  of  Charles  I. 

5.  The  character  and  fate  of  Strafford  and  Laud. 

6.  The  rise  of  the  Covenanters,  and   the  policy  of  Hamilton   and   the  Earl  of 
Traquair. 

7.  The  chief  facts  (with  dates)  in  the  life  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  his  character. 

Section  V.    (To  the  year  1789.) 
1."  The  cnreer  and  fate  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyla. 

2.  The  Acts  passed  at  various  times  to  limit  the  duration  of  Parliament;  their 
several  objects,  and  the  discussions  to  which  they  gave  rise. 

3.  The  object  aud  result  of  the,  Exclusion  Bill. 

4.  The  attacks  made  by  James  II.  on  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 

5.  The  foreign  wirs  of  William  III. 

6.  The  intrigues   in   the   Court  of   Queen   Anne,   ending    in   the   disgrace   of 
Marlboro-  gh. 

7.  The  character  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  the  chief  acts  of  his  Ministry. 

Section  VI.    (To  the  year  1815.) 

1.  The  case  of  Wilkes,  and  the  cause  of  the  interest  it  excited. 

2.  The  reasons  of  the  disaffection  of  the  North  American  Colonies. 

3.  Relate  the  chief  events  of  the  war  which   ended  in  the  independence  of  the 
"United  States. 

4.  The  origin,  power,  and  character  of  Hyder  Ali. 

5.  Some  account  of  <  harles  James  Fox,  Warren  Hastings,  William  Pitt,  or  Nelson. 

6.  The  attempts  made  to  put  down  the  Slave  Trade. 

7.  The  "Berlin  decrees  " — their  object — the  measures  taken  to  defeat  them. 

8.  The  military  events  of  the  War  in  Spain,  in  the  year  1812. 


EUCLID. 


Section  I. 

1.  B.  iii.  prop.  3.  If  a  straight  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  a  circle  bisect  a 
straight  line  which  docs  not  pass  through  the  centre,  it  shall  cut  it  at  right  angles; 
and  if  it  cuts  it  at  right  angles,  it  shall  bisect  it.  Through  a  given  point  within  a 
circle  draw  a  chord  which  shall  be  bisected  in  that  point. 

2  B.  iii.  prop.  6.  It  one  circle  touch  another  internally,  they  shall  not  have  the 
same  centre.  How  does  this  proposition  agree  with  the  fact,  that  one  ring  may  be 
made  to  fit  exactly  into  another?     Explain  fully. 
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3.  B.  iii.  prop.  11.  If  one  circle  touch  another  internally  in  any  point,  the 
straight  line  which  joins  the  centres,  being  produce!,  shall  pass  through  the  point 
of  contact.  If  two  circles  intersect,  the  Lne  joining  their  centres  bisects  the 
intercepted  circumferences. 

Section  II. 

1.  B,  iii.  prop.  14.  Equal  straight  lines  in  a  circle  are  equa  lly  distant  from  the 
centre  ;  and  conversely  those  which  are  equally  distant  from  the  centre  are  equal. 
Any  two  chords  which  cut  a  diameter  in  the  same  poin',  and  make  equal  angles 
with  it,  are  equal. 

2.  B.  iii.  prop,  17.  Draw  a  straight  line  from  a  given  point  without  a  circle,  to 
touch  the  circle.  Draw  a  straight  line  to  touch  two  given  circles  which  cnt  one 
another. 

3.  B.  iii.  prop.  21.  The  angles  in  the  same  segment  of  a  circle  are  equal  to  one 
another.  Find  within  an  acute  angled  triangle  a  point  such  that  lines  drawn  from 
it  to  the  three  angles  may  contain  equal  angles. 

Section    III. 

1.  B.  iii.  prop.  15.  A  segment  of  a  circle  being  given,  describe  the  circle  of 
which  it  is  the  segment.  Two  segments  being  given,  how  cau  you  determiue 
whether  they  are  part  of  the  same  circle,  without  completing  either? 

2.  B.  iii.  prop.  28.  In  equal  circles  equal  straight  lines  cut  off  equal  circum- 
ferences, the  greater  equal  to  the  greater,  and  the  less  to  the  less.  Iu  what 
proposition  are  the  latter  words  quoted,  and  why  are  they  necessary  ? 

3.  B.  iii.  prop.  32.  If  a  straight  line  touch  a  circle,  and  from  the  point  of  contact 
a  straight  line  be  drawn,  cutting  the  circle,  the  angles  which  this  line  makes  with  the 
line  touching  the  circle,  shall  be  equal  to  the  angles  which  are  in  the  alieruate 
segments  of  the  circle.  If  on  two  lines  containing  an  angle,  segments  of  circles  be 
described  containing  angles  equal  to  it,  the  lines  produced  will  touch  the  segments. 

Skction  IV. 

1.  If  two  straight  lines  cut  one  another  w:thin  a  circle,  one  of  them  passing 
through  the  centre,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of  the  one  is  equal  fo 
the  rectangle  contained  !>y  the  segments  of  the  other.  Find  all  the  triangles  that 
can  be  described  having  the  same  perimeter  and  the  same  vertical  angle. 

2.  If  from  a  point  without  a  circle  two  straight  lines  be  drawn,  one  of  which 
touches  the  circle,  and  the  other  cuts  it,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  cutting  line, 
and  the  part  of  it  without  the  circle,  shall  lie  equal  to  the  square  of  the  line  which 
touches  the  circle.  If  lines  be  drawn  from  a  given  point  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  such  th:>t  the  rectangles  between  the  whole  lines,  or  the  parts  of  them  within 
the  circle,  be  equal,  the  locus  of  their  extremities  w  11  be  a  straight  line. 

3.  About  a  given  circle  describe  a  triangle  which  shall  be  equiangular  to  a  given 
triangle.  Given  the  radius  of  the  nncribed  circle  and  two  of  the  angles  of  a 
triangle ;  describe  it. 
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Section  V. 

1.  Describe  a  square  about  a  given  circle. 

2.  Describe  an  equilateral  and  equiangular  pentagon  in  a  given  circle. 

3.  Describe  an  equilateral  and  equiangular  hexagon  about  a  given  circle, 

Section  VI. 

1.  Describe  a  circle  which  shall  touch  a  given  circle,  and  each  of  two  given 
straight  lines. 

2.  If  two  circles  be  drawn,  one  within,  and  the  other  about  a  right  angled 
triangle,  the  sum  of  their  diameters  will  equal  the  sum  of  the  sides  containing  the 
right  angle. 

3.  Of  all  quadrilaternal  figures  contained  by  four  given  straight  lines,  the  greatest 
is  that  which  may  be  inscribed  in  a  circle. 


SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 


Section  I. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  average  ?  "     Give  a  full  explanation  of  it. 
What  is  the  exact  method  of  finding  the  three  following  numbers  from  Class 
Registers : — 

(1)  The  average  weekly  attendance. 

(2)  „  quarterly        „ 

(3)  „  yearly  „ 

What  approximate  method  of  finding  (2)  and  (3)  is  sometimes  used  ?     When  will 
the  approximate  method  give  the  same  result  as  the  exact  method  ? 

Which  method  was  adopted  in  the  School  in  which  you  were  a  Pupil  Teacher  ? 
What  is  the  exact  method  of  finding — 

(1)  The  average  annual  number  of  attendances  "of  each  child  present  at  all?" 

(2)  The  average  annual  contribuion  of  each  child  to  the  School  funds  ? 

(3)  The  average  quarterly  contribution  of  each  child  in  a  given  quarter  ? 

Section  II. 

1.  What  are  the  subjects  in  which   children  are  to   be  examined  under  each 
standard  ? 

2.  WThat  are  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Capitation  Grant,  earned  by 
examination  and  attendance  of  the  children,  is  liable  to  diminution  ? 

3.  How  ought   children  to   be  grouped  for  examination,  considering  that  their 
proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  may  be  very  various? 

Section  III. 
Write  down  a  Time  Table  for  one  of  these  cases — 

(1)  A  school  of  186  children  {average  attendance) — one  master,  one  assistant 
master,  and  one  Pupil  Teacher. 
Show  how  it  would  be  modified,  if  the  assistant  master's  place  became 
suddenly  vacant. 
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(2)  A  school  of  79  children  (average   attendance)  of  all  ages — one  roaster 
only. 
The  school  increases  rapidly   to   100  in   average  attendance — a  Pupil 
Teacher  is  now  engaged— reform  the  Time  Table. 

Section  VI. 

1.  What  are  the  proper  punishments  for   these  faults  in   a   scholar— (1)    bad 
language,  (2)  idleness,  (3)  disobedience? 

2.  What  is  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  truants? 

3.  How  ought  yeu  to  secure  that   your  Tupil  Teachers  have  good  professional 
training  while  they  are  apprenticed  to  you? 

Section  V. 
Write  a  short  dissertation  on  "  the  importance  of  forming  habits  of  industry."" 


GRAMMAR    AND    LITERATURE. 


Female  Candidates.— First  Year. 


Every  candidate  is  rrqwired  to  do  the  paraphrase  and  parsing. 

You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  ove  question  in  each  Section.  Acting 
Teachers  taking  the  Papers  of  the  first  year  may  confine  themselves  to  the 
Questions  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*). 

Section  I. 

*1.  Give  a  short  explanation  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  verb,  noun,  and 
adjective;  or,  of  the  pronoun,  adverb,  conjunction,  and  preposition. 

*2.  Explain  «hat  is  meant  by  '  number, '  gender,'  and  '  case,'  as  applied  to  nouns 
and  pronouns  ;  or  of  '  prison,'  '  naood,'  and  '  tense,'  as  applied  to  verbs. 

3.  Mention  son  e  of  the  most  common  ways  in  which  nouns  and  adjectives  are 
derived  in  English. 

*4.  Prepare  full  notes  of  a  lessen  en  nouns,  suitable  for  infants  between  five  and 
six  years  old. 

HON  II. 
•1.    Write  out,  in  pTOM  onYr,  chin  ging  Mid  adding  as  few  words  as  possible,  and 
enclosing  the  added  words  in  brackets  . — 

*'  On  such  a  stool  immortal  Alfred  sat, 

And  biiaycd  the  iceplre  cif  his  infant  realms; 
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And  such  in  ancient  halls,  and  mansions  drear, 

May  still  be  seen,  but  perforated  sore 

And  drill' d  in  lioies  the  solid  oak  is  found, 

By  worms  voracious  eaten  through  and  through.' 


The  Task,  Bk.  L 


*2.  Express  the  full  meaning  of  the  following  passages  in  plain  prose  :- 
"  Amid»t  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green  ; 
One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 
Aud  half  a  tillage  s'in/s  thy  smiling  plain; 
No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 
But,  choked  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way." 


Deserted  Village. 


Nature,  a  mother  kind  alilce  to  all, 

Still  yranls  her  bliss  at  labour's  earnest  call ; 

With  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  supplied 

On  Lira's  cliffs  as  Ylmo's  shelvy  side; 

And,  though  the  rocky  crested  summits  frown, 

These  rocks,  by  custom,  turn  to  beds  of  down." 


Traveller. 


Section  III. 

*  Parse  the  words  printed  in  Italics  in  the  passage  (or  one  of  the  passages)  which 
you  have  taken  for  paraphrase  ;  or  in  the  following  passage  :  — 

"There  is  not  a  move  pleasing  erercise  of  the  mind  than  gratitude.  It  is 
accompanied  with  such  an  inward  satisfaction,  that  the  duty  is  sufficiently  rewarded 
by  the  performance.  It  is  not  like  the  practice  of  many  other  virtues,  difficult  and 
painful,  but  attended  with  so  much  pleasure,  that  were  there  no  positive  command 
which  enjoined  it,  a  generous  miad  icould  indulge  it,  for  the  natural  gratification 
which  accompanies  il.,y 

Section  IV. 

1.  Parcel  out  into  simple  sentences  the  passage  (or  one  of  the  passages)  which 
you  have  paraphrased.) 

2.  Prepare  an  analysis  of  the  passage  for  one  of  the  passages)  which  you  have 
paraphrased,  or  of  that  which  is  printed  in  Section  III. 

Section  V.  (Supplementary). 

1.  Write  out  from  memory,  in  proper  metrical  form,  with  correct  punctuation* 
about  ten  lines  from  The  Task,  or  from  any  other  poem  written  in  blank  verse. 

*2.  Mention,  and  correct,  some  of  the  errors  in  writing  and  speaking  iuto  which, 
persons  most  commonly  (all  through  ignorance  of  grammar. 
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Psalm  xcii.  12. 

The  thoughtful  man  and  the  thoughtful  child  will  learn  lessons  of  good  from  all  the 
objects  of  nature.  Our  great  English  poet  said,  that  there  were  sermons  in  stones. 
He  meant  to  say,  that  to  a  thoughtful  serious  mind  a  stone  taken  up  in  the  hand 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  its  Maker.  Every  stone  has  got  a  history  of  its  own — 
a  long  wonderful  history  before  it  was  a  stone,  while  it  was  becoming  a  stone,  and 
since  it  has  been  a  stone.  To  a  stupid  mind,  a  stone  is  a  stone,  and  nothing  more, 
and  so  a  tree  is  a  tree.  But  the  Bible  tells  us  that  a  tree  can  teach  us  a  great 
many  important  lessons  which  we  shall  all  become  wiser  and  better  for  learning. 
It  is  some  of  these  lessons  that  1  am  anxious  that  you  should  learn  from  me  on  this 
•anniversary  of  our  schools,  and  as  it  is  likely  to  be  the  last  such  lesson,  you  must 
give  me  your  full  attentions. 

The  particular  trees  mentioned  in  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  are  the  trees  for  which 
the  Holy  Land  was  famous.  The  Palm-tree  and  the  Cedar.  The  forests  of 
Lebanon  upon  the  borders  of  Palestine  were  made  up  of  magnificent  Cedars. 
David  says  that  the  righteous  are  like  those  tall,  graceful  and  beautiful  Cedars.  Let 
us  see  why.  First—  they  were  planted  in  Lebanon,  not  by  man's  hand  indeed,  but 
by  God's.  You  children,  too,  have  teen  planted.  Where?  Read,  "  Those  that  be 
planted  in  the  House  of  the  Lord."  When  you  were  young  saplings,  tender  slips  of 
children,  your  parents  brought  you  to  Church,  and  at  Holy  Baptism  you  were  then 
planted  in  the  House  of  the  Lord,  i.e.,  in  Christ's  Church.  What  a  great  blessing 
this  is!  Some  seeds  fall  into  the  wilderness  and  grow  up  anyhow— wild,  straggling. 
The  wild  beast  comes  and  gnaws  at  their  bark,  and  they  die.  The  storm  beats  them 
doun,  or  they  grow  up  sickly  for  want  of  water,  and  if  they  ever  do  bear  fruit,  it  is 
poor,  tasteless,  and  bitter  fruit.  How  different  are  those  who  are  planted  in  God's 
house.  They  flourish.  That  means  they  grow,  stronger  and  stronger.  When 
quite  young  they  are  well  watered.  At  Church,  at  the  Hay-school,  at  the  Sunday- 
school,  they  are  well  watered  by  instruction.  They  are  taught  to  fear  God,  and  the 
4ove  of  Chrifct  becomes  stronger  as  they  get  stronger.  Besides,  by  being  planted  iu  the 
Church,  they  help  each  other.  If  all  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  were  cut  down  i-x.vpt 
one  tree,  do  you  not  think  that  tree  would  soon  be  blown  down  ?  So  it  is  because 
Christian  children  are  planted  in  God's  House  together,  they  ought  to  protect  each 
other.  The  wind  blows  hard  upon  them,  but  as  onp  tree  helps  another,  so  good 
example  helps  a  Christian  child  to  resist  temptation,  and  so  is  not  blown  down. 
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But  the  great  duty  of  a  tree  is  to  groiv,  and  to  go  on  growing  till  it  bears  fruit. 
Why  do  you  plant  a  seed  in  your  garden,  but  that  it  may  sprout  and  grow,  and 
become  larger  and  larger,  stronger  and  stronger,  put  cut  leaves,  produce  flower,  and 
then  bear  fruit.  So  for  these  reasons  God  has  planted  you  in  His  House,  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  If  ft  tiee  is  not  growing  depend  upon  it  is  decaying,  and  if  you 
are  not  growing  better  and  better,  ycu  %are  growing  worse  and  worse.  There  is 
something  wrong  about  that  tree,  if  it  is  not  growing.  There  is  some  canker 
within  it — something  unsound  at  the  heart.  It  is  becoming  weaker.  The  moss  is 
gathering  round  its  trunk — though  alive,  it  has  begun  to  die.  And  it  is  just  so  with 
our  souls.  The  tree  tells  us  an  awful  lesson  in  this  respect.  If  we  are  nut  growing 
better,  we  are  growing  worse.  If  we  are  not  growing  stronger,  we  are  begin uing 
to  decay,  to  perish  gradually  more  and  more  in  our  secret  hearts,  and  to  die. 

But  the  tree  shows  us  not  only  that  we  must  grow,  but  it  shews  us  how  we  are  to 
grow.  Let  U*  see  this  also.  Perhaps  in  some  of  your  gallery  lessons,  you  have  seen 
how  God  makes  the  plant  to  grow.  It  feeds  partly  upon  the  earth  and  partly  upon 
the  air.  It  has  little  roots  and  suckers,  by  which  it  draws  up  nourishment  from  the 
soil  ;  but  even  thus  it  can't  do  without  the  rain  from  Heaven,  which  dissolves  the 
food  on  which  the  tree  feeds.  Then  the  tree,  like  you.  has  little  mouths  under  the 
leaf,  by  which  it  breathes  the  air,  while  the  sun  shines  upon  it. 

So  you  who  are  planted  in  the  House  of  the  Lord  shall  grow  like  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon.  You  must  in  your  souls  feed  upon  the  earth  beneath,  and  you  must  feed 
npon  the  Heaven  above.  I  mean  by  feeding  on  the  earth,  yon  must  use  your  eyts 
and  ears  and  gain  instruction.  You  must  come  to  the  Church  aud  to  School,  and 
draw  nourishment.  But  that  is  not  enough.  Would  the  plant  grow,  if  you  stripped 
it  of  its  leaves  ?  Would  it  grow,  if  you  did  so,  though  you  placed  it  in  the  richest 
soil,  and  watered  it  every  day  ?  No  !  it  would  become  sickly  and  die.  All  the  air, 
aijd  all  the  sunlight  would  be  of  no  use  to  it  then.  So,  we  learn  that  all  your  in- 
struction got  from  the  earth,  all  our  school-work  and  all  our  church-work,  tenching 
and  preaching  and  reading  the  Bible,  will  be  of  no  use  unless  we  feed  upon  the  air 
of  Heaven, — I  mean  without  the  Holy  Spirit.  You  remember  when  our  Blessed 
Lord  talked  with  Nieodemus,  He  likened  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  wind.  The  wind 
or  air  brings  food  to  the  tree,  aud  so  unless  the  Holy  Spirit  breathes  upon  us,  all  onr 
food  which  we  have  from  the  earth  will  be  of  no  use  :  we  should  perish  and  die. 

And  I  said  just  now  that  the  leaves  of  a  tree  only  breathe  properly  when  the  sun 
shines.  Here  the  tree  teaches  us  another  lesson.  As  the  soil  wiil  not  feed  the  tree 
without  air,  and  as  the  air  retiuires  the  sunshine  to  make  the  tree  grow,  so  all  the 
food  we  get  from  the  earth  are  useless  without  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Heaven,  and  the 
Spirit  only  helps  us,  if  we  keep  in  the  sunshine  and  light  ;  I  mean  the  sunshine  of 
Christ.  Jesus  Christ  is  often  likened  to  light.  David  said,  **  The  Lord  God  is  a 
sun  and  shield."  And  in  the  New  Testament  we  read  of  Christ, — "  He  is  the  bright 
and  Morning  Star." — "  He  is  the  Light  and  the  Life  of  men." 

And  now  I  have  exhausted  the  likeness.  How  beautiful  this  promise  !  You  have 
been  planted  in  the  House  of  the  Lord.  If  you  are  feeding  upon  instruction,  pro- 
tecting one  another  from  the  storm,  breathing  the  air  of  God's  Spirit,  and  all  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  you  shall  flourish  in  the  Courts  of  Our  God. 
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If  o!d  age  comes,  you  sball  bring  forth  fruit — the  beautiful  fruit  of  peace  and  holi- 
ness ;  death  shall  have  no  terrors  for  you  then  5  you  shall  feel  like  good  old  holy 
Simeon,  "  Now,  Lord,  lettest  thou,  &c."  It  is  true  you  cannot  be  sure  of  living  to 
old  age;  many  die  young.  A  little  girl,  3  years  old,  the  daughter  of  the  Vice- 
Principal  of  the  Proprietary  College,  who  has  sometimes  been  here  on  Sundays,  fell 
over  the  staircase  a  few  days  ago  and  died.  Christ  sometimes  transplants  His  little 
plants  when  very  young  to  flower  afresh  in  the  gardens  of  Paradise.  It  little  matters 
so  long  as  we  are  growing,  like  the  cedar  in  Lebanon,  in  meekness,  love,  truth  and 
gentleness,  for  if  we  die  young  Christ  will  transplant  us  to  the  beautiful  gardens  of 
Heaven,  and  if  not,  the  promise  of  the  text  is  still  ours,  "  The  righteous  shall 
flourish,  &c." 


ANSWERS  TO  PAPER  UPON  HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  AND  CRITICISM. 
(For  the  Paper  see  July  Number,  p.  123.) 

Section  I. 

Questiou  3.— I.  Prayer  Booh  of  Edward  VI.,  1549.  On  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI.,  the  reformers  saw  the  chief  want  was  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  service  of  the  church  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  This  want  they  met.  A  committee 
of  divines  sat  at  Windsor,  with  the  express  object  of  forming  a  communion  service 
in  the  vulgar  tongue.  So  the  mass  was  turned  into  the  English  communion  service. 
But  when  they  had  finished  this  they  continued  their  labours,  forming  new  offices 
and  remodelling  the  old  services,  the  result  of  which  labour  was  seen  iu  the  first 
Prayer  Book.  It  received  the  royal  sanction  after  passing  the  parliament,  aud  was 
published  1510.  The  object  of  the  reformers  may  be  seen  in  their  preface,  which 
stands  second  in  our  Prayer  Book.  There  was  very  slight  opposition  to  its  intro- 
duction. 

Criticism. — It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  committee  sat  under  authority  of 
Parliament.     Rather,  the  English  communion  service  was  added  to  the  Latin  mass. 

II.  First  Revision,  1552. — There  were  several  thiugs  which  needed  alteration  iu 
this  book  soon  after  publication.  The  influence  of  Hooper,  the  vestment  controversy, 
and  the  influence  of  foreign  congregations  who  were  Protestant  refugees  in  England, 
(as,  those  under  Pulh iu  and  John  a  Lusco),  made  some  ch  mges  seem  desirable.  The 
English  reformers  had  secured  the  aid  of  Martiu  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyn,  and  alter 
a  long  sitting  of  the  committee  engaged  in  alterations,  revisions,  &c,  the  revised 
book  was  published  V6h%, 

Chief  alterations. — The  introduction  prefixed,  several  phrases  in  the  litany  omilted, 
alterations  iu  communion  service,  baptism,  holy  oil,  trine  immersion,  and  chrism 
robe  omitted. 

Ciutici.-u. — After  commit  to,  add  the  words  which  had  been  appointed  by  the 
king.     It  was  not  the  same  committee  as  that  of  1549,  mentioned  above. 

III.  Elizabeth's  Revision,  1559.— On  the  accession  of  Eli/.abeth,  the  people  wire 
remarkably  willing  to  return  to  the  forms  of  worship,  &c,  as  they  stood  in  the  time 
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of  Edward  VI.  All  <he  religions  acts  of  Mary  were  annulled.  But  Elizabeth  wag 
remarkably  cautious,  and  introduced  changes  only  very  gradually.  As  an  instance 
of  this,  she  was  crowned  with  Romish  ceremonials,  and  mass  was  celebrated  for  some 
time  after. 

The  work  of  revision  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  chiefly.  It 
was  resolved  to  adopt  the  second  book  of  Edward  VI.  with  a  few  alterations  and 
additions,  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

Alterations. — The  sentences  on  delivery  of  the  "elements"  were  altered  ;  prayer 
for  the  Queen's  Majesty  added.  The  Book  of  Homilies  was  published,  and  also 
the  Catechism. 

Criticism. — This  alteration  should  be  more  minutely  set  down.  It  is  typical  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  revision  was  accomplished. 

IV. — Hampton  Court  Conference,  1604.— Hopes  of  Puritans. — The  Puritans  and 
Presbyterians  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  accession  of  James  with  the  hopes  of 
gaining  some  concessions  in  their  favour.  But  though  he  was  brought  up  amongst 
them,  and  had  vaguely  promised  to  favour  them,  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Still  the  king  gave  his  consent  that  they  should  present  their  demands  at  a 
Conference. 

Demands.— (I)  Purity  of  doctrine.  (2)  Redress  of  church  discipline.  (3)  Revision 
of  the  church  services.  (4)  Better  maintenance  of  clergy ;  and  they  objected  to 
non-residence,  non-preaching  ministers  and  pluralities. 

The  Conference  was  held  at  Hampton  Court,  1604.  The  King  presided  as  arbi- 
trator. After  sitting  three  days,  the  Puritans  returned  disappointed  at  the  poor 
results. 

Chief  alterations. — Latter  part  of  catechism  added  ;  no  part  of  Apocrypha  re- 
pugnant to  Holy  Scripture  to  be  read  ;  baptism  only  by  lawful  ministers  ;  judges  of 
Commission  Court  limited ;  and  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible. 

V.  Savory  Conference,  1661.— Directory. — During  the  Commonwealth,  the  Prayer 
Book  was  abolished  and  a  Directory  substituted.  This  contained  only  a  few  rules. 
On  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  he  made  large  promises  to  the  Presbyterians,  and 
granted  that  a  general  council  should  be  held.  This  council  met  in  March,  1661,  at 
the  Bishop  of  London's  lodgings  in  the  Strand.  The  Puritans,  with  Baxter  at  their 
head,  presented  their  objections  in  writing, — eighteen  general  exceptions,  and  several 
to  particular  parts  of  the  book.  But  the  bishops  made  the  very  number  of  them  an 
argument  against  granting  their  demands.  They  saw  plainly  that  to  satisfy  them 
would  require  quite  a  new  book,  so  they  disregarded  their  demands  altogether. 
Several  important  changes  were  made,  but  none  as  concessions  to  the  Puritans. 

Changes. — The  introduction  prefixed  to  evening  service  ;  services  for  29th  May, 
29th  January, — for  those  at  sea,  and  5th  November  (altered)  added  ;  alterations  in 
baptism,  &c. ;  prayers  for  all  conditions  of  men,  parliament,  general  thanksgiving, 
Ember  weeks ;  two  new  collects. 

Prom  this  time  the  Prayer  Book  has  remained  unaltered.  Ineffectual  efforts  were 
made  by  Stillingfleet  and  Tillotson,  and  by  King  William  III.  to  comprehend 
Dissenters,  but  the  spirit  of  the  times  was  against  toleration,  and  the  Dissenters  had 
already  gained  some. 
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Section  II. 

Question  2. — St.  Paul  was  among  the  learned  Athenians.  They  consisted  of  two 
sects,  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics.  They  were  idolaters.  He  made  his^speech  to  suit 
all  these  characteristics  of  his  audience.  His  speech  was  to  this  effect :  — As  I  passed 
along,  I  saw  an  altar  '  to  the  unknown  God.'  You  are  very  scrupulous  in  the  per- 
formance of  your  duties.  You  worship  a  God  that  you  do  not  know.  I  am  come  to 
declare  this  God  to  you.  That  there  is  a  God  is  certain.  He  influences  the  seasons, 
and  you  acknowledge  this,  for  your  own  poet  Aratus  bears  me  witness. 

Criticism. — The  writer  was  not  asked  for  a  summary,  but '  to  give  accurately ' 
the  speech.  All  that  we  learn  of  these  two  sects  from  the  answer  is  that  they  were 
idolaters.  The  peculiarities  of  their  creeds,  and  the  allusion  to  those  peculiarities  in 
the  speech,  are  not  noticed.  What  was  '  Mar's  hill'  ?  What  did  they  understand 
by  the  '  Resurrection' ?  What  means  'winked  at'?  Besides,  as  a  summary  the 
answer  is  most  defective.  Nothing  is  said  of  subjects,  so  suited  to  the  occasion,  of 
the  oneness  of  creation  as  the  true  refutation  of  idolatry.  Nothing  of  the  long- 
suffering  of  God,  or  a  future  Judgment,  as  a  ground  for  immediate  repentance. 
Aratus  bore  witness  to  themselves  as  '  the  offspring  of  God,'  not  to  God's  existence. 

Section  III. 

Question  2. — Charges  against  Stephen.  He  had  been  accused  of  blaspheming  the 
name  of  God,  of  speaking  against  the  temple  and  the  law. 

Argument  or  defence.  The  whole  of  Stephen's  defence  is  in  summary,  '  It  is. 
not  I  who  have  blasphemed,  but  you  who  are  filling  up  the  measure  of  iniquity.' 

There  arc  two  things  to  be  noticed  in  this  defence.  (1)  St.  Stephen  while  he 
defended  intended  his  words  as  a  reproof.  (2)  Some  of  it  is  inferential,  he  left 
them  to  draw  the  lessons  which  in  our  day  would  be  required  to  be  stated  plainly. 

He  commences  with  the  Abraharaic  period,  and  shows  Abraham  to  have  been  one 
of  God's  people  and  the  Patriarch's  also,  although  they  lived  long  before  the  law  or 
temple  existed.  He  showed  that  the  right  of  inheritance  as  a  child  of  God  did  not 
necessarily  belong  only  to  the  Mosaic  covenant. 

PtAliofl  on  in  the  panorama  of  events  he  comes  to  the  time  of  Mojcs,  relates  his 
chief  actions,  his  resemblance  to  Christ,  &c.  He  then  refers  to  David,  his  desire  to 
build  ajiouse— Solomon  J  built  him  a  house.'  lie  reminds  them  pf  Isaiah's. words, 
'  The  Lord  dwellcth  not  in  temples  made  with  h.uiJs.' 

I'rom  the  time  of  Solomon  be  sees  nothing  but  u  whole  series  of  persecutions  to 
I  I  ivants  ami   prophet,*,  and  his  whole  soul  seems  swallowed  up  in  ang*  r,  ami 

totally  indifferent  to  all  danger  ho  hurls  the  eoudeinnatiou  upon  them,  4  \  e  stiff- 
necked  ami  unciicunieised  in  Ik  ,ij»t  the  iioly  Ghost, 
as  your  forefathers  did,  to  do  ye,'  and  paid  the  penalty  of  hi:i  zeal. 

Cimtm  is\i.  —  This  answ.  is   far  as   it   goes.     It  can   scarcely  he 

called  a  '  summaiy."     Tlia    I  i  the   movable  Tabernacle  before  the  Temple, 

Jsshev.:  »    truth    that  Cod  is  not  limifed  to  place   should  be  pointed  out, 

and  the  persecuting  spirit  of  their  fori-':.!  hers  which  they  inherited;  as  well  us  the 
■'A   whom   t1  ■  .-eepte  I,  sin  uld    he  shewn.     The 

writer  in  his  answer  says,  that    'St.  Stephen   wishes  to  show  that  tho   right  of 
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inheritance  did  not  belong  only  to  the  Mosaic  covenant.'  He  should  rather  hare 
said — '  The  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham  was  antecedent  to  the  Law  and  the  Law 
to  the  Temple.'  This  was  the  main  point  on  which  he  lays  stress.  If  this 
answer  is  insufficient  as  a  summary,  it  is  still  more  so  as  explaining  the  appro- 
priateness  of  the  address.    This  should  have  been  more  fully  set  forth  in  detail. 

Section  IV. 

Question  2. — The  errors  which  St.  Paul  had  to  write  about  to  Timothy  were  not 
those  of  the  Judaizing  teachers  of  the  law.  These  are  combated  in  the  Epistles  to 
Romans  and  Galatians. 

The  heresy  seems  to  have  taken  another  phase.  It  had  passed  "  from  legality  to 
superstition  and  from  superstition  to  ungodliness"  of  life.  Men  were  desirous  of 
becoming  *  Teachers  of  the  law'  when  their  own  actions  gave  the  lie  to  their 
precepts.  Though  sufferance  (?)  was  made,  yet  practical  infidelity  of  life  and  conduct 
was  the  prevailing  fault. 

Instead  of  keeping  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  they  wasted  their  time  in  !  endless 
genealogies  and  fables  which  minister  questions.'  This  form  of  heresy  had  its  birth 
in  Judaism,  and  afterwards  became  developed  in  the  Gnosticism  of  the  second 
century. 

Criticism. — The  heresies  combated  in  this  Epistle  are  properly,  though  too 
briefly  explained.  But  there  is  no  attempt  to  shew  what  they  were  by  reference  to 
the  Epistle  itself.  Dean  Alford  pats  this  as  follows—1  They  had  lost  all  trace  of 
the  understanding  of  the  law  itself  (1  Tim.i.  7) ;  had  repudiated  a  good  conscience 
(i.  19);  are  hypocrites  and  liars,  branded  with  moral  crime  (iv.  2) ;  are  of  corrupt 
mind,  using  religion  as  a  means  of  bettering  themselves  (vi.  5  and  Tit.  i.  19);  deadly 
and  insidious,  overturning  the  faith  (2  Tim.  ii.  17);  proselytising  foolish  people  to 
their  ruin  (2  Tim.  iii.  6);  with  their  mind  and  conscience  denied  (Tit.  i.  15,  16).' 

Section  V. 

Question  2.—'  Without  wrath  and  doubting.' — '  I  will  therefore  that  prayer  be  made 
always  with  lifting  up  of  hands,  without  wrath  and  doubtiDg.'  The  Apostle  had 
been  speaking  of  public  prayer,  and  after  showing  its  necessity,  he  in  this  verse 
commands  us  to  how  it  is  to  be  performed.  *  Doubting '  does  not  here  refer  to  fear 
of  acceptance ;  but,  by  the  whole  passage  the  Apostle  means,  that  when  men  pray  to 
God,  they  should  not  present  themselves  in  a  hasty  irreverant  manner.  *  Wrath ' — 
not  to  come  from  the  scene  of  business  and  clangour  among  men  into  the  presence 
of  God,  with  thoughts  of  business,  worldly  matters,  &c. 

'  Nevertheless  she  shall  be  saved  in  childbearing,' — if  they  continue  in  sobriety, 
peace,  &c— The  Apostle  had  been  speaking  of  the  duty  of  woman,  as  being  in  a 
position  of  subordination.  One  of  his  reasons  for  urging  this,  is  that  Eve 'was 
deceived,'  not  Adam.  One  of  the  punishments  inflicted  on  Eve,  was— '  In  sorrow 
shalt  thou  bring  forth  children.'  The  Apostle  therefore  having  spoken  of  the  woman's 
subordinate  position,  and  her  temptation  to  evil,  in  order  to  comfort  her  and  assure 
her  that  God  will  still  be  her  Friend  ;  and  that  He  will  alleviate  as  much  as  possible 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  her.    This  applies  with  especial  force  to  those  countri** 
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in  the  East  where,  at  that  time,  the  position  of  the  woman  was  very  degraded. 
Notice  the  change  in  the  prououn  '  she  ' — 'they,'  very  common  with  St.  Paul. 

'  Without  controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness.' — Godliness  does  not  here 
refer  to  religion  generally,  but  rather  to  religious  life.  This  verse  gives  the  consecutive 
events  of  the  life  of  our  Blessed  Saviour. 

(1)  'Christ  was  manifest  in  the  flesh  '  at  his  birth. 

(2)  'Testified  in  the  Spirit'  at  his  baptism,  transfiguration,  aud  '  Voice  from. 

heaven.'    (John.) 

(3)  '  Seen  of  angles,' — temptation,  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  throughout  his 

whole  life. 

(4)  ■  Descended  into  hell,' — the  grave,  or  place  of  departed  spirits. 

(5)  '  Ascended  into  heaven.'—'  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing,'  &c. 

Criticism. — The  first  quotation  is  not  accurately  given,  and  is  defective  in  an 
important  particular.  When  St.  Paul  says,  '  1  will  therefore  that  men  pray  every- 
where,' he  was  especially  contrasting  men  with  women.  The  expression, '  without 
wrath  and  doubting'  indicates  special  tendency  in  men  to  these  faults,  as  imme- 
diately afterwards  he  refers  to  the  characteristic  graces  of  women.  'Doubting' 
would  be  better  supplied  by  '  disputation.'  The  connection  of  the  second  quotation 
is  correctly  stated,  but  the  passage  is  not  well  explained.  The  Apostle  is  accounting 
for  woman's  subordination.  Adam  was  not  deceived,  but  the  woman,  not  Eve  only, 
Mas  involved  in  the  transgression  (of  the  command).  Nevertheless  she,  i.e.  woman 
-generally  shall  be  saved  through  the  great  pain  and  peril  of  childbirth ;  saved 
physically,  though  it  be  her  very  curse;  and  saved  by  it,  eternally,  as  Christ 
should  be  born  of  woman.  It  is  hard  not  to  see  an  indirect  allusion  to  the  Saviour. 
The  third  passage  is  very  incorrectly  given.  The  connection  also  with  the  context 
it  not  shewn.  St.  Paul  has  been  impressing  upon  Timothy  the  necessity  of  behaving 
worthily  of  his  position  in  the  House  of  God,  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  rests  his 
argumeut  upon  the  glorious  truths  of  Christianity  which  he  here  sums  up. 


NOTES  ON  SCRIPTURE    NAMES. 
[Seventh  Paper]. 


EGYPTIAN    NAMES,  &c. 

Su-ene  (properly  Seveneh).  Ezekiel  xxix.  10,  etc.  A  town  of 
Egypt  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia.  Its  ancient  name  Sun  is  pre- 
served in  the  Coptic  Soiunt,  Serum,  and  Arabic  Atwdn.  Champollion 
has  shewn  that  its  hieroglyphic  name  signified  the  "  opening ,"  or 
"  ftejf,M  i.e.  of  Egypt,  and  was  derived  from  the  verb  ouen,  *  to  open," 
and  the  causative  particle  "  m." 
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Tah'pc-nes.'  1  Kings  xi.  19,  20.  Jablonski  considers  this  name  to 
be  the  same  as  Tehaphnehes,  i.e.  "  the  head,"  or  "  the  beginning  of  the 
age";  but  Simonis  renders  it — " given  of  the  serpent."  Tahpenes 
was  an  Egyptian  queen,  whose  sister  was  given  in  marriage  toHadad 
the  Edomite,  who  had  been  carried  when  a  child  by  some  of  the  royal 
household  to  the  court  of  Pharaoh  for  refuge,  at  the  time  Joab's 
victorious  army  ravaged  the  country  and  exterminated  all  the  male 
population,  in  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign. 

Te-haph'ne-hes.  Ezekiel  xxx.  18.  "A  city  of  Egypt,  supposed  to 
be  Daphne.  It  is  variously  written  in  Hebrew  Tahlpanhhes,  Jer. 
xliii.  7,  8,  9  ;  xliv.  1 ;  xlvi.  14 ;  Tahhaphanlilies,  Jer.  ii.  16  ;  and  in  the 
English  version  Tahapanes,  Tapanhes."  (Jones's  Proper  Names  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  fyc,  p.  354.)  The  site  of  this  once 
important  city  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined,  but  appears 
clearly  to  have  been  on  the  eastern  border  of  Lower  Egypt.  The 
prophet  Jeremiah  was  compelled  by  Johanan  and  his  companions  to 
accompany  them  hither  after  their  murder  of  Gedaliah.  Here  for 
some  time  the  prophet's  warning  voice  was  raised  against  the  sins  of 
his  degenerate  countrymen,  and  their  subsequent  calamities  foretold. 
The  date  and  mode  of  his  death  are,  however,  not  certainly  known. 
The  Rev.  A.  Jones  adopts  Jablonski's  explanation  of  Tehaphnehes, 
viz.  "  the  beginning  of  the  age,"  or  rather,  "  of  the  world  or  earth" 
Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  says  : — "  The  name  is  evidently  Egyptian,  aud  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Egyptian  queen  Tahpenes."  .  ..."  No 
satisfactory  Egyptian  etymology  of  this  name  has  been  suggested, 
Jablonski's  Taphe-eneh,  'the  head5  or  'the  beginning  of  the  age/ 
(Opusc.  i.  343),  being  quite  untenable,  nor  has  any  Egyptian  name 
resembling  it  been  discovered."  (Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary,  Yol.  III., 
pp.  1430-31.) 

Tir-ha'kah.  2  Kings  xix.  9.  "  In  Egyptian,  Tehrah  (Wilkinson) 
or  Teharaha  (Bunsen)  has,  I  think,  for  its  second  element  the  root  ah 
or  hhdk,  *  a  king,'  which  is  found  in  Hyhsos  (explained  as  Hyh  '  king,' 
sos  '  shepherd,'  by  Manetho)  and  again  in  the  Tartar  khan.  And  the 
first  element,  probably  a  qualifying  epithet,  e.g.  '  noble,'  '  great/  or 
'powerful.'"  (Professor  Eawlinson,  Oct.  1st,  1861.)  Tirhakah  is 
called  by  profane  writers  Taxhos,  Tarahos,  Taracon,  and  Tearacon. 
He  was  a  great  warrior,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Ethiopian  monarchs.  It  seems  even  probable  that  Egypt  itself  was 
ruled  by  one  of  his  tributary  kings,  and  that  Sennacherib  heard  of 
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his  advance  against  him  with  dismay  whilst  besieging  Jerusalem. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  Tirhakah  appears  to  have  retired  to 
his  Ethiopian  dominions,  on  account  of  the  growth  of  the  Assyrian 
power  in  Palestine.  "  He  succeeded  the  second  Shebcl;  and  is  proved 
by  his  remains  to  have  been  king  of  both  countries,  but  to  have  held 
his  court  in  Ethiopia."     (Bampfon  Lectures,  1859,  p.  117.) 

Z«i>lt-noth-pa-a-uealt.  Genesis  xli.  45.  The  original  form  of  this 
title  is  not  exactly  known,  and  hence  several  different  interpretations 
have  been  proposed  ;  e  g.  Professor  Kawlinson  says  {Bampton  Lec- 
tor 1859,  pp.  365-66)  it  "  is  best  explained  through  the  Septuagint 
PsoTithom-phaiidch,  which  closely  corresponds  to  the  Coptic  Psont- 
mfaneh,  '  sustainer  of  the  age,'  or  as  Jerome  says,  a  little  freely, 
'salvator  mundi.'  (See  Gesen.  Thee.,  p.  1181.)  The  first  two  letters 
have  been  transposed  in  the  Hebrew,  either  by  accident,  or  to  suit 
Jewish  articulation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  produce  a  name  signifi- 
cant to  Jewish  ears."  And  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Thesaurus, 
p.  109,  Gesenius  observes  : — "  Ewald  has  already  noted  (Heb.  Gram- 
.  3rd  ed.,  1838,  §  95)  that  Zo pi  math  has  been  inverted  from 
Phazuath."  Roediger  adds  :  —  "  Brugschius  has  given  a  new 
interpretation  of  this  Egyptian  title  in  a  '  Letter  to  M.  le  Yicomte 
E.  de  Ronge,  on  the  subject  of  the  discovery  of  a  bilingual  M.S.  upon 
papyrus,'  {Berol.,  1850,  4)  p.  52  :  p.  *o-alo-p.  (inch,  i-e.  Prince  of  the 
The  Egyptians  used  to  call  the  western  orcus,  where 
the  setting-sun  hides  itself,  the  world  of  life,  otherwise  Anient.  But 
I.  know  not  how  this  could  be  referred  to  the  honourable  office  of 
Joseph."  (Ibid,  p.  109.)  A  very  able  article  is  given  in  Br.  Smith's 
"Dictiortary,  VoL  III.,  pp.  1815-16,  on  Egyptian  names,  and  after  a 
careful  analysis  pf  this  honorary  title,  a  different  meaning  assigned 
to  it ;  and  a  confident  anticipation  i  I  that  the  monuments  will 

yet  unful d  :al  form,  and  thus  enable  us  to  determine  its  real 

In  conclusion,  we  give  Mr.  Osburn's  explanation, 
which,  from  his  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Egyptian 
antiquiti<  \y  entitled  to  our  candid  consideration: — "The 

title  1  upon   b  ph]  by  Pharaoh  were  significant 

allusions  to  his  circumstanc  first  of  them-    Tsnaphnath — 

would  b^.  thus  rendered  in  I  phics,  tsf-nt, ' near  to  [one  with] 

Neith,   t!  echo  of  the  addr< 

Pharaoh  on  conferring  it  on  him: — 'Therein  none  so  discreel  and 
bou  art.'    The  oth  squittal  of  the  false  charge 
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under  which  he  had  suffered  imprisonment, — -pheh-nuh  [Paaneali],  he- 
who  flees  from  adultery.' "  (Mon.  Hist,  Yol.  II.,  p.  89.)  Mr.  Osbura. 
also  remarks  that  the  latter  title  had  been  previously  given  to  a. 
courtier  of  Usercheres  I.,  in  all  probability  on  a  similar  occasion. 
(Ibid,  Yol.  I.,  p.  301.) 

ZeWali.  2  Chron.  xiv.  9,  10.  Champollion  and  Osburn  read  the 
original  form  of  this  name  Osorhon  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  gives  the  slightly  different  form  Usarlcen,  which  he 
says  was  "  possibly  pronounced  Usarchen,  a  name  almost  certainly  of 
Semitic  origin."  {Dr.  Smith's  Dicty.,  Yol.  III.,  p.  1840.)  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  Heb.  Zerah,  which  signifies  ':  to  shine,'* 
or  "  to  be  splendid,''  was  the  precise  meaning  of  the  Egyptian  name. 
Jahn  considers  Zerah  to  have  been  king  of  both  the  Ethiopian  and 
Arabian  Cush.  (Hebrew  Commonivcalth,  p.  91,  Oxf.  ed.,  1840.)  He 
invaded  Judah  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Asa's  reign,  at  the  head  of  an 
immense  army,  but  through  divine  interposition  was  signally  defeated 
by  the  Judahites. 

Zoan.  Numbers  xiii.  22,  etc.  *■  An  ancient  city  of  Lower  Egypt. 
It  is  mentioned  by  a  Shemitic  and  Egyptian  name,  both  of  the  same 
signification."  (Dr.  Smith's  Dicty.,  Yol.  III.,  1854-56.)  It  has  been 
identified  with  Avaris,  i.e.  Ha-awar,  or  Pa-awar,  by  M.  de  Eonge, 
which  means  the  "house  of  departure."  Zoan  or  Tanis  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world,  and  long  remained  the  strong- 
hold of  the  shepherd-kings  ;  and  was  also  the  residence  of  several  of 
the  Pharaohs. 

PKRSIA.N   NAMES,   &c. 

Ab-ag'tha,  Esth.  i.  1C ;  Big'tha,  Esth.  i.  10  ;  Big  titan,  Esth.  ii.  21 ; 
Big'tha-na,  Esth.  vi.  2 — Sanscrit,  Bdgaddta,  gift  of  fortune.  The 
names  of  officers  in  the  household  of  Ahasuerus.  Both  elements  are 
frequently  found  in  the  names  of  Medes  and  Persians,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Professor  Rawlinson's  Herod.,  Yol.  III.,  pp.  553-57-  The  latter 
element  da,  or  data  "  to  give,"  or  "  given,"  will  be  found  in  many  of 
the  following  names.  It  exactly  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew 
nathan,  in  ~ELnathan,  NethaneEL,  JlSEOnathan,  and  NethaniA.n :  also 
the  Greek  dorus,  or  dotus,  in  Athenodorus,  Diodorus,  Herodotus, 
r£heodotas,  &c.  The  Punic  Matta'inBA.iLEs,  signifies  the  gift  of  Baal, 
and  resembles  the  Heb.  MattaniAJi,  the  gift  of  Jehovah.  It  has 
likewise  been  shewn  in  our  analysis  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
names,  that  the  element  iddin,  from  nadan,  "  to  give,"  in  Merodach- 
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baladan  (Marduk-bal-ufrZm),  Nebobaladan  (Nabu-bal-iddi»),  Esar- 
haddon  (Asshur-akh-wMm),  is  synonymous;  and  it  is  therefore 
extremely  likely  that  in  all  these  and  similar  cases,  the  names  were 
intended  to  imply  the  child  was  th  gift  of  the  particular  deity  after 
whom  it  was  named.  (See  Five  Great  Monarchies,  Yol.  II.,  p.  541 ; 
NuttalVs  Classical  and  Archceological  Dicty.,  p.  312 ) 

Ad-a-U'a.  Esther  ix.  8.  Dr.  S.  Davidson  thinks  this  name  is 
derived  from  the  Persian  del,  "  heart," — "  courageous/'  G.  "W. 
Leitner,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Arabic,  Turkish,  &c,  King's  College, 
London,  says: — " Adalla  is  perhaps  connected  with  Arab.  a'dMa, 
'justice.'  This  seems  to  be  more  likely  than  del,  'animus,'  and  adel, 
*  fortis,'  which,  I  believe,  is  the  only  derivation  given."  He  was  the 
fifth  son  of  Haman.  Compare  the  Heb.  Adlai  (for  AdlaiAu),  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  29,  justice  of  Jehovah.  Also  the  title  Al  Adel, '  the  juet,'  given 
to  the  western  Caliph,  who  erected  the  great  mosque  at  Cordova. 

Ad-ina'tha.  Esther  i.  14.  "  Zend,  Atma-data,  '  given  by  the  self- 
existing  one,'  corresponding  to  the  Greek  Theodorus,  Italian  Diodati, 
&c."  (Dr.  S.  Davidson,  Sept.  12, 1861.)  Oppert  derives  this  name 
from  the  old  Persian  verb  darn,  dmd,  and  a  privative,  and  says  the 
form  would  have  been  admdta=to  the  Greek  admatos,  unconquerable, 
or  untamed.  (Roediger  in  Gesen.  Thes.,  p.  65.)  The  Greek  verb 
damao  is  evidently  the  same,  and  it  is  an  interesting  circumstance 
that  "  from  the  word  damao,  I  tame,  or  conquer,  are  formed  Damastor, 
Amphidamas,  Ohertiddmas,  Iphidamas,  Folydamas,  &c."  (Anar- 
charsis,  quoted  in  NuttalVs  Dicty.,  p.  312.)  Admatha  was  one  of  the 
seven  princes  of  Persia. 

A-has-iC  erus.  Ezra  iv.  6  ;  Esther  i.  2,  etc.  Sanscrit  hshatra,  king. 
In  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions  of  Persepolis,  it  is  written  hehSrshe; 
and  the  Heb.  Achasverosh,  is  merely  dialectically  different.  (See 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1859,  p.  375  ;  CasselVs  Bible  Dicty.,  pp.  37-8.) 
This  was,  perhaps,  an  appellative  or  royal  title  of  the  Persian 
monarchs,  and  hence  was  applied  to  three  individuals  mentioned  in 
the  Bible. 

Amra-jilti'I.  Genesis  xi.  9.  "  Sanscr.  Amarapdla,  i.e.  guardian  of 
the  gods."  {Qetm.  The*.  Ail.,  p.  71.)  In  CasselVs  Dicty.,  p.  70,  it  is 
said: — "Perhaps  we  should  read  AiH"r-]><il,  which  would  signify  in 
Assyrian,  '  Behold  a  son.' "  Hence  it  would  be  an  exact  synonyme 
of  Reuben.  An  eminent  Oriental  scholar  informed  us  some  time  ago, 
that  "Amovra/pdla  is  the  best  derivation  hitherto  attempted.    Amara= 
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immortal,  viz.,  «  =  im  (being  a  privative  particle)  and  mara  = 
mortal, — pdla  =  guardian.  Thns  Amraphel  would  mean,  'guardian 
of  the  immortals.' "  (G.  W.  Leitner,  Esq.)  This  meaning  is  also 
given  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dicty.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  63.  He  was  one  of  Chedor- 
laomer's  confederate  kings,  who  after  ravaging  the  country  beyond 
the  Jordan,  invaded  southern  Palestine,  and  carried  off  immense 
spoils,  but  were  all  surprised  and  defeated  by  Abram's  servants  in  a 
night  attack  near  Damascus. 

A-rid'a-i,  Esther  ix.  9  ;  A-rid'a-tha,  Esther  ix.  8.  "The  latter  has 
been  explained  by  Benary  and  Bohlen,  Sanscr.  Haridatta,  i.e. '  given 
by] Vishnu,' — the  former  Haridayas,  i.e.  'the  delights  of  Vishnu.' 
Sari  is  a  name  of  Vishnu"  (Gesen.  Thes.  Ad.,  p.  72.)  The  names  of 
two'sons  of  Haman. 

A'ri-och.  Genesis  xiv.  " Ah  [Nebo]  is  a  lion"  Dr.  Hincks  has 
given  a  minute  and  thoroughly  critical  analysis  of  this  name  in  the 
Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.  for  January  1862,  p.  417,  from  which  we  quote 
the]following  remarks  : — "The king's  name  in  our  inscription  consists 
of  this  word  [i.e.  the  word  for  lion]  and  the  name  of  a  god.  It  must 
mean  '  such  a  god  is  a  lion,' — strong  and  terrible  as  a  lion  ;  and  this 
would  be  expressed  by  'Huri  [the  Assyrian  equivalent  of  the  Heb. 
Ari,  a  lion],  followed  by  the  name  of  the  god.  The  only  thing,  there- 
fore, to  establish  oar  position  is  to  shew  that  the  god  here  mentioned 
was  Ah,  which  we  have  shewn  in  §  6  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  god 
who  was  entitled  Nabi'hu,  the  proclaimer."  This  name  was  borne  by 
a  king  of  Ellasur,  and  a  general  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  may  be 
compared  with  the  Heb.  AriEL,  Hon  of  God,  and  ^4rBA  (a  contraction 
of  ArBAKL),  lion  of  Baal.  Also  the  titles  bestowed  upon  Ali  >by  the 
Mussulmans,  e.g.  Esed  Allah  algalib,  '  the  victorious  lion  of  God'; 
Ilaidar,  (Arab.),  a  lion  ;  and  Shir  Khoda,  (Persian),  lion  of  God. 

A-iisa-i.  Esther  ix.  9.  Arrow  of  Aria.  The  name  of  Haman's 
eighth  son.  Compare  the  Hindoo  name  Colaudavailu,  i.e.  Sevan's 
javelin . 

W.  G.  H. 


BEES. 

Exceedingly  interesting  and  able  letters  have  appeared  in  the  Times  upon  the 
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animated  nature.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  new  work  may  come  to  light 
embodying  the  result  of  the  experience  ot  so  many  careful  observers.  It  is  a  prac- 
tical as  well  as  educational  subject.  We  feel  much  iudebted  to  "A  Bee-Master"  for 
mooting  the  subject,  and  wish  we  had  time  to  collect  the  information  and  balance  the 
statements  found  in  the  various  correspondence  upon  the  subject.  The  following 
letter  we  extract  entirely,  not  ouly  for  its  useful  sentiments,  but  as  matter  for  a  good 
lesson  for  children : 

"  Sir,— The  object  of  my  letters  has  been  to  open  up  to  the  cottager  a  means  of 
revenue  very  agreeable,  but  very  much  neglected  or  mismanaged.  I  have  directed 
your  attention  to  bee-keeping  not  as  a  fancy  pursuit,  or  as  an  interesting  entomo- 
logical investigation,  but  as  a  practical  and  real  work.  Hence  I  have  not  discussed 
a  variety  of  toys  used  as  bee-hives,  very  pretty  and  very  tasteful  to  the  eye  of  a 
sentimental  apiarian,  but  so  bothering  to  the  bees  that  they  wish  such  houses  were  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Simplicity  of  stiucture,  directness  of  use,  and  availableness 
for  deprivation  of  honey  and  yet  preservation  of  the  honeymakers  ought  to  be  the 
guiding  law.  tees  don't  like  to  be  paid  too  many,  too  obsequious,  or  too  patronising 
attentions.  I  want,  however,  in  this  closing  letter  to  turn  my  largest  hive  into  a 
pulpit  and  to  preach  a  short  apiarian  homily  to  English  cottagers,  which  I  know 
they  will  read,  and  hope  they  will  '  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest.' 

"  1.  They  may  carry  from  the  hive  to  the  cottage  hearth  a  lesson  of  industry. 
During  work  the  bees  are  so  intensely  absorbed  in  their  duty  that  they  ignore  every 
distracting  and  diverging  object  and  interest.  They  have  learnt  well  a  text  their 
masters  would  do  well  to  copy,  '  Not  slothful  iu  business.'  There  is  no  getting  on 
in  this  world  of  ours  without  hard  work.  It  is  not  work  and  plenty  of  it  that  kill 
people,  but  worry. 

'•  2.  Bees  teach  a  lesson  of  lo\alty.  They  are  monarchical  by  conviction  and  in 
practice.  They  love  a  queen,  whose  sovereignty  is  motherhood,  and  whose  service  is 
perfect  freedom.  They  detest  your  republics,  and  democracies,  and  radicalism  in  all 
its  phases. 

*  '■).  Mees  are  immensely  attached  to  their  homes.  They  are  '  keepers  at  home.' 
No  mother  of  a  family  gets  on  by  gadding  about  and  gossiping  from  house  to  house. 

"4.  Bees  are  models  of  i  with  which  they  remove  filth  of 

all  kinds  is  something  remarkable.  They  plainly  believe  what  many  Christians  say, 
'cleanliness  is  nearest  to  godline  s  '  The  cottager  cannot  in  this  matter  do  better 
than  follow  the  example  of  these  admirable  sanitary  philosophers. 

"  5.  Bees  set  a  beautiful  •  inn  sympathy.     1  have  seen  a  wounded 

bee,  accidentally  hurt,  carried  or  .1  h.id  tenderly  on  the  heeboard 

in  the  warm  sunshine.  One  bee  would  lick  the  sufferer  with  his  tongue  from  head 
to  foot;  another  would  roll  him  over  and  over  in  the  sunshine  ;  and  at  sunset  they 
would  carry  him  into  his  sick  bed.  i  do  not  c  mplain  of  want  of  inch  sympathy 
among  the  poor.     I  have  si  en  much  of  it  iu  the.  homes  of  the  most   destitute,  and 

witnessed  personal  attention*  and  sacrifice*  and  services  in  a  district  surrounding 

Brewer's-COUrt  ragged  schools  which  have  Ul  d,  if  equalled,   in  the 

houses  of  the  great. 

"  G.  Bees  are  very  fond  of  fresh  air.     A  hive  is  one  of  the  best  ventilated  homes; 
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and  I  have  some  doubt  about  the  wisdom  or  success  of  the  various  arrangements 
made  by  some  bee-masters  for  increasing  the  ventilation  of  their  hives.  In  a  hot 
and  sultry  day  I  have  seen  successive  lines  of  bees  take  up  their  position  at  the 
mouth  of  the  hive,  and,  joining  the  tips  of  their  wings,  work  these  fanners  for  ten 
minutes,  and  then  retire  and  let  the  second  parallel  line  come  to  the  front  aud  con- 
tinue the  same  process.  This  example  is  not  efficiently  followed  in  city  or  cottage. 
People  who  are  most  careful  about  what  they  eat  and  drink  and  put  into  their 
stomachs  are  utterly  careless  what  they  allow  to  enter  their  lungs.  Now,  the  truth 
is,  it  is  easier  to  poison  a  man  through  his  lungs  than  through  his  stomach.  My 
bees  would  die  in  a  London  bedroom  in  12  hours. 

"  7.  Bees  are  very  early  rners.  The  first  ray  of  sunshine  is  their  matin  bell,  and 
by  seven  o'clock  p  m.  they  are  most  of  them  at  home.  People  that  live  long  and 
are  healthy  differ  in  many  of  their  habits,  but  generally  agree  in  beii  g  early  risers. 
Early  light  has  sanitary  as  well  as  photographic  influences,  which  post  meridian  light 
is  a  stranger  to.  '  Early  to  bed  and  early  up*  is  an  admirable  maxim — an  axiom 
among  bees,  and  it  should  be  a  habit  among  rational  men. 

"8.  Bees  are  peaceful  and  peacemakers.  This  will  appear  a  hasty  statement  to 
all  who  remember  that  bees  have  stings.  But  a  little  thought  will  justify  what  I 
say.  Bees  never  give  way  to  aggressive  warfare.  They  never  attack  those  who  do 
not  attack  their  queen  or  their  homestead.  Their  stings  are  purely  defensive.  This 
is  a  very  curious  fact,  and  very  suggestive  also.  If  they  had  no  stings  at  all,  they 
would  be  an  argument  for  the  peace  society.  But  as  it  is  they  prove  that  the  best 
defence  of  home  is  a  good  preparation  to  repel  the  aggressor.  When,  therefore,  Mr. 
Bright  preaches  the  duty  of  breaking  up  the  navy  and  disbanding  the  army,  it  would 
be  the  conduct  of  a  great  hornet' impressing  on  bees  the  duty  of  extracting  their 
stings.  Were  the  be*  s  such  simpletons  as  to  listen  to  his  plausible  logic,  and  give  up 
their  stings,  they  would  be  surrounded  by  swarms  of  wasps  who  would  very  soon 
make  them  give  up  their  honey.  As  if  to  teach  the  bees  that  their  weapons  are  to 
be  used  only  in  the  last  extremity,  every  bee  knows  that  the  use  of  his  sting  is 
followed  by  its  inevitable  loss  and  destruction.  It  sticks  where  it  strikes,  and  the 
violence  done  to  the  bee  ends  always  in  death.  While  admiring  Mr.  Bright's  love 
of  peace,  I  hope  every  bee-keeper  in  England  will  prefer  the  bees'  way  of  main- 
taining it.     So  sweet  and  short  is  a  Bee-master's  sermon. 

"  I  think  I  have  shown  in  these  letters  that  morals,  money,  couutry,and  enjoyment 
may  all  he  helped  a  little  by  keeping  bees;  and  therefore,  that  I  have  done  some 
good  by  directing  attention  to  these  'great  and  marvellous  works'  of  One  who  still 
gives  His  care  to  a  beehive  and  to  Buckingham  Palace. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"A  BEE-MASTER. 

"Tunbridge- wells." 
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STARS. -II. 


Algol :  Variable,  Fixed,  Temporary,  and  Binary  Stars,  Nebula: :  Vega  in  Lyra, 
Capella  ii  Auriga:  Dragon:  Bootes  and  Arclurus :  torona-Borealis : 
Cygnus  the  Swan  and  Adrided :  Aquila  and  Altair :  Virgin  and  Spica  : 
Libra  :  The  Lion  with  Denebola  and  Regulus  :  Leo  Minor. 

The  last  constellation  mentioned  was  Perseus.  The  second  star  $  in  this  group 
in  the  head  of  Medusa  is  called  Algol,  and  is  a  variable  star.  For  the  space  of  two- 
aud-a-half  days  Algol  shines  as  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  when  its  splendour 
suddenly  diminishes,  and  in  three-and-a-half  hours  it  changes  to  a  star  of  the  fourth 
magnitude,  to  return  in  the  same  period  to  its  original  hrightness.  Besides  Variable 
Stars  there  are  (1)  Fixed  Stars,  which  always  preserve  the  same  appearance  to  the 
eye,  and  present  no  perceptible  change  of  relative  position  :  in  fact,  they  appear  to 
ns  as  they  did  to  Abram,  Job,  and  the  Chaldean  shepherds.  (2)  Temporary  Stars, 
which  appear  for  a  time  and  then  vanish  away.  (3)  Binary  Stars,  which  are  by 
powerful  telescopes  resolved  fro  m  w  hat  appears  to  be  one  star  into  two  ;  and  what  is 
most  remarkable  about  these  stars,  they  are  of  different  colours,  often  complimentary. 
Ftr  instance,  y  Andromedce  is  yellow  and  blue,  -q  Cassiopeice  yellow  and  purple,  one 
in  Argo  red  and  green.  (4)  Nebulae,  where  the  stars  to  the  naked  eye  and  often 
with  large  telescopes  appear  as  thin  fleecy  masses  of  light. 

In  finding  Cassiopeia,  a  line  was  drawn  from  e  Ursre  Majoris  ;  now  if  two  lines  be 
drawn  from  the  Pole  Star  perpendicularly  to  this  and  about  the  same  length,  the  one 
proceeding  to  the  left  as  we  face  the  Great  Bear,  brings  us  to  Vega  the  chief  star  in 
Lyra,  at  this  season  of  the  year  nearly  in  the  Zenith ;  the  other  takes  us  to  Capella, 
a  in  Auriga  (the  Charioteer).  Capella  is  also  easily  recognized  by  three  stars  nearly 
directly  under  it  in  the  shape  of  a  small  isosceles  triangle,  the  vertex  towards  the 
■tar.  Auriga  joins  Perseus,  and  during  August  at  9  p.m.  it  is  nearly  due  north, 
while  Vega  lies  south.  Capella  can  also  be  found  by  joining  the  two  upperstars  in 
the  parallelogram  of  the  Great  Bear  or  Plough,  viz.  a  and  d,  and  producing  that  line 
to  the  left  twice  the  length  of  this  constellation. 

In  drawing  the  line  to  find  Vega,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  passes,  a  little  more 
than  half-way  over,  two  stars  of  the  second  magnitude  and  two  of  the  third,  thrown 
into  the  shape  of  a  lozenge.  That  is  the  head  of  Draco  (the  Dragon),  also  now  near 
the  Zen  it  !i.  The  Drngon  is  one  of  the  largest  Constellations  we  have,  and  winds 
nearly  half-way  round  the  North  Pole. 

As  stars  of  different  magnitudes  are  here  spoken  of,  it  will  be  as  well  to  mention, 
as  an  additional  guide  in  finding  the  situations  of  stars,  that  there  are  only  twenty 
of  the  first  magnitude  (the  majority  having  proper  names),  sixty  of  the  second,  two 
hundred  of  the  third,  one  thousand  of  the  fourth,  and  so  on  to  the  sixteenth  mag- 
nitude. We  seldom  see  more  than  2000  at  a  time,  and  then  only  to  the  fifth 
magnitude,  and  that  under  very  favourable  circumstances — this  without  a  telescope. 
The  Milky  Way  consists  of  stars  of  the  eleventh  magnitude,  but  you  do  not  ste 
individuals  with  the  naked  eye. 
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If  a  straight  line  joining  the  two  fore  horses  (77  and  £)  in  Charles'  Wain  be 
continued  in  a  direction  away  from  that  group  of  stars  about  its  own  length,  it  will 
end  close  to  a  bright  star  y  in  Bootes.  From  this  star  look  down  perpendiculary, 
and  you  see  a  splendid  star:  it  is  Arcturus  (a  Bootis)  elevated  now  but  a  few  degrees 
about  the  horizon,  and  bearing  nearly  due  west  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  time, 
9  p.m. 

From  Arcturus  go  straight  on  to  Lyra  ;  and  at  a  little  more  than  one-third  the 
distance  over,  on  this  line,  a  group  of  small  stars  arranged  in  a  circle  may  be  found. 
The  name  is  Corona  Borealis,  or  Northern  Crown  ;  the  brightest  is  called  Gemma. 

Continue  this  same  line  one-third  its  distance  beyond  Vega,  and  you  see  the  group 
Cygnus,  the  Swan,  in  the  midst  of  the  Milky  Way,  with  a  very  bright  star  a  or 
Adrided. 

Look  ddwn  southwards,  having  Adrided  and  Lyra  in  your  eye :  you  see  another 
bright  star,  that  forms  a  large  isosceles  triangle  with  the  two  former.  It  is  Altair, 
the  chief  star  in  the  Eagle.  Altair  may  also  be  known  by  being  the  centre  star  of 
three  that  run  down  in  a  slightly  oblique  direction  towards  the  horizon.  These  three 
are  named  y  a  and  /3  Aqui'ae.  In  naming  the  stars  in  a  constellation,  the  brightest 
is  called  a,  the  next  /3,  and  so  on  in  order  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  Some  use 
numbers,  following  the  same  rule. 

Supposing  a  person  is  looking  about  W.S.W.  at  9  in  the  evening  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  sees  a  bright  star  nearly  in  the  horizon.  He  looks  up  to  Arcturus, 
carrying  the  star  in  his  eye,  and  then  fiuds  that  he  can  go  still  on  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  to  Lyra.  He  wants  to  find  what  star  this  is.  He  must  look  in  a  map  of  the 
stars,  (there  are  some  good  ones  published  by  the  S.P.C.K.),  and  finding  Lyra  look 
for  Arcturus,  and  carry  the  line  still  on  to  a  brighter  star,  when  he  will  find  the  star 
he  wants  is  Spica,  in  the  Constellation  Virgo,  the  Virgin.  Having  found  Spica  in 
the  heavens,  he  looks  towards  the  south  or  left,  and  notices  a  bright  star  that  forms 
with  Arcturu^  and  Spica  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle,  which  will  prove  to  be 
/3  Librae,  in  tke  Constellation  of  the  Scales.  If  he  lo  >k  to  the  right,  lie  will  see 
another  bright  star,  (/3  Leonis  or  Denebola),  which  also  forms  an  equilateral  triangle 
with  Arcturus  and  Spica.  To  the  left,  almost  in  a  line  with  Arcturus,and  Denebo'a 
but  not  quite  so  far  apart,  is  a  brighter  star  than  the  latter,  which  is  a  Leonis  or 
Regulus.  Denebola  and  Itegulus  are  the  chief  stars  in  the  group.  Leo.  Leo  Minor 
is  directly  above  Regulus.  In  this  way  any  star  can  readily  be  found.  Tiiere  is  no 
necessity  to  adhere  to  any  particular  set  of  lines. 

If  a  star  is  seen  and  it  is  wanted  to  find  its  name,  observe  its  relative  place  as 
regards  olher  known  celestial  objects;  find  those  stars  on  the  map,  and  then  look 
for  a  star  in  the  particular  direction  required.  In  this  way  no  one  can  fail  to  quickly 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  heavens.  Or  the  process  may  be  reversed.  First  find 
the  relative  position  and  distauce  of  an  object  from  other  stars  on  the  map,  and  apply 
them  to  the  heavens ;  but  always  be  careful  that  you  understand  which  way  you  are 
looking  at  the  map,  and  imagine  your  situation  by  holding  the  imp  in  such  a  position 
that  for  the  time  of  year  it  will  correspond  to  the  part  of  the  heaven  it  is  desired  to 
observe.  Disappointment  must  not  be  felt  if  stars  cannot  be  found  at  once,  for  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  nights  for  go  od  observations  are  but  few  and  often  far 
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betweeD,  and  that  one  part  of  a  group  or  figure  may  be  seen  whilst  the  other  is  out 
of  sight.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  recognise  stars  individually,  which  may 
with  a  little  practice  be  soon  accomplished. 


A  LESSON  OF  FAITH. 


At  last  the  Lark's  voice  began  to  be  heard  again.  The  Caterpillar  almost  jumped 
for  joy,  and  it  was  not  long  before' she  saw  her  friend  descend  with  hushed  note  to 
the  cabbage  bed. 

"  News,  news,  glorious  news,  friend  Caterpillar  !"  sang  the  Lark  :  "  but  the  worst 
of  it  is,  you  won't  believe  me  1" 

'*  £  believe  everything  I  am  told,"  observed  the  Caterpillar  hastily. 

"Well,  then,  first  of  all,  I  will  tell  you  what  these  little  creatures  are  to  eat" — 
and  the  Lark  nodded  his  beak  towards  the  eggs.  ,l  What  do  you  think  it  is  to  be? 
Gness !" 

"Dew,  and  the  honey  out  of  flowers,  I  am  afraid,"  siglied  the  Caterpillar. 

"  No  such  thing,  old  lady  !  Something  simpler  than  that.  Something  that  you 
can  get  at  quite  easily." 

"  I  can  get  at  nothing  quite  easily  but  cabbage-leaves,"  murmured  the  Caterpillar, 
in  distress. 

"Excellent!  my  good  friei.d,"  cried  the  Lark  exultingly  ;  "you  have  found  it  out. 
You  are  to  feed  them  with  cabbige-leaves." 

"■Never!"  said  the  Caterpillar  indignantly.  "  It  was  their  mother's  last  dying 
request  that  I  should  do  no  such  tiling." 

"  Their  dying  mother  knew  not  liing  about  the  matter,  "  persisted  the  Lark ;  "  but 
why  do  you  ask  me,  and  then  disbelieve  what  I  say  ?  You  have  neither  faith  nor 
trust." 

"  Oh,  I  believe  everythiug  I  am  told,"  said  the  Caterpillar. 

"Nay,  but  you  do  not,"  replied  tlie  Lurk,  'you  won't  believe  me  even  about  the 
food,  and  yet  that  is  but  a  beginning  of  wh.it  1  have  to  tell  you.  Why,  Caterpillar, 
what  do  you  think  those  little  eggs  will  turn  out  to  he  ?" 

"Butterflies,  to  be  suie,"  said  the  Caterpillar. 

"  Gakrp'dlur^r  sang  the  Lark  ;  "  and  you'll  find  it  out  in  time  ;"  and  the  Lark 
flew  away,  for  he  did  not  want  to  stay  and  contest,  the  point  with  his  friend. 

"I  thought   the   Lark    had    been   wise   and    kind,"   observed    the   mild,   green 
Caterpillar,  once  more   beginning  to   walk  round  the  eggs,  " but  I  find  that  he  is 
foolish  and  saucy  instead.      Perhaps  he  went  up  ios  high  this  time.     Ah,  i 
when  people  m  ho  soar  so  high  are  silly  and  rude  ueverthelets  !     Lear !  1  still  wonder 
whom  he  sees,  and  what  he  does  up  yonder." 

"  1  would  tell  you,  it'  you  would  believe  me,"  sang  the  Lark,  descending  once  more. 

44 1  believe  everything  I  am  told,"  reiterated  the  Caterpillar,  with  as  grave  a  face 
as  if  it  w  ere  I  fact. 
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"Then  I'll  tell  you  something  else,"  cried  the  Lark  ;  "  for  the  best  of  my  news 
remains  behind.     You  will  one  day  be  a  butterfly  yourself" 

"  Wretched  bird !"  exclaimed  the  Caterpillar  ;  "  you  jest  with  my  inferiority — now 
you  are  cruel  as  well  as  foolish.    Go  away  !     I  will  ask  your  advice  no  more." 

"  I  told  you  you  would  not  believe  me,"  cried  the  Lark,  nettled  in  his  turn. 
"  I  believe  everything  I  am  told,"  persisted  the  Caterpillar;  "  that  is" — and  she 
hesitated — " everything  that  it  is  reasonable  to  believe.  But  to  tell  me  that  butter- 
flies' eggs  are  caterpillars,  and  that  caterp  illars  leave  off  crawling  and  get  wings,  and 
become  butterflies  1  Lark  !  you  are  too  wise  to  believe  such  nonsense  yourself, 
for  you  know  it  is  impossible." 

"I  know  no  such  thing,"  said  the  Lark,  warmly.  '*  Whether  I  hover  over  the 
corn-fields  of  earth,  or  go  up  into  the  depths  of  the  sky,  I  see  so  many  wonderful 
things,  I  know7  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  more." 

"  Oh,  Caterpillar !  it  is  because  you  crawl,  because  you  never  get  beyond  your 
cabbage-leaf,  that  you  call  any  thing  impossible" 

"  Nonsense  !"  shouted  the  Caterpillar,  "  I  know  what's  possible,  and  what's  not 
possible,  according  to  my  experience  and  capacity,  as  well  as  you  do.  Look  at  my 
long  green  body  and  these  endless  legs,  and  then  talk  to  me  about  having  wings  and 
a  painted  feathery  coat !    Fool !  — -" 

"And  fool  you!  you  would-be-wise  Caterpillar!"  cried  the  indignant  Lark. 
"  Fool,  to  attempt  to  reason  about  what  you  cannot  understand  !  Do  you  not  hear 
how  my  song  swells  with  rejoicing  as  I  soar  upwards  to  the  mysterious  wonder-world 
above?  Oh,  Caterpillar !  what  comes  to  you  from  thence,  receive,  as  /do,  upon, 
trust." 

«  That  is  what  you  call " 

" Faith"  interrupted  the  Lark. 

"  How  am  I  to  learn  faith  ?"  asked  the  Caterpillar — 

At  that  moment  she  felt  something  at  her  side.  She  looked  round — eight  or  ten 
little  green  caterpillars  were  moving  about,  and  had  already  made  a  show  of  a  hole  in 
the  cabbage-leaf.    They  had  broken  from  the  Butterfly's  egg  s  ! 

Shame  and  amazement  filled  our  green  friend's  heart,  but  joy  soon  followed  ;  for, 
as  the  first  wonder  was  possible,  the  second  might  be  so  too.  "  Teach  me  your 
lesson,  Lark !"  she  would  say ;  and  the  Lark  sang  to  her  of  the  wonders  of  the 
earth  below,  and  of  the  heaven  above.  And  the  Caterpillar  talked  all  the  rest  of  her 
life  to  her  relations  of  the  time  when  she  should  be  a  Butterfly. 

But  none  of  them  believed  her.  She  nevertheless  had  learnt  the  Lark's  lesson  of 
faith,  and  when  she  was  going  into  her  chrysalis  grave,  she  said — "  I  shall  be  a 
Butterfly  some,  day  !" 

But  her  relations  thought  her  head  was  wandering,  and  they  said,  "  Poor  thing  !'* 

And  when  she  was  a  Butterfly,  and  was  going  to  die  again,  she  said — 

"  I  have  known  many  wonders — I  have  faith — I  can  trust  even  now  for  what 
shall  come  next!" — Parables  from,  Nature,  by  Mrs.  Gatty. 
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Arithmetic  for  Younger  Scholars.  Oral  and  Menial  Arithmetic.  Example* 
in  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration.  By  William  Easton.  Groombridge  and  Sons. 
—These  three  little  books  on  arithmetic  are  characterised  by  careful  preparation, 
and  special  fitness  for  the  class  of  children  usually  found  in  elementary  schools. 

A  Practical  Arithmetic  for  Elementary  Schools  (Constable's  Educational 
Series).  By  James  Currie,  A.M.  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.— Without  altogether 
ignoring  the  theory,  the  author  has  wisely  directed  the  pupil's  attention  to  the 
practice  of  arithmetic  ;  and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  class  of  children  contem- 
plated. The  examples  are  very  uumerous  and  carefully  set,  and  the  method  of  the 
book  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  Second  Standard  Beading  and  Rome  Lesson  Book.  By  two  Certificated 
Masters.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. — In  addition  to  the  reading  lessons,  this  book 
contains  lessons  on  writing  and  spelling,  and  more  than  700  arithmetical  examples. 
The  matter  of  the  reading  is  generally  well 'Selected,  and  likely  to  prove  interesting 
to  young  children. 

First  Book  of  Ccesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War.  By  Dr.  Kenny. 
Longman  and  Co. — This  is  a  very  proper  kind  of  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
beginners.  The  notes  and  vocabulary  are  well  done,  aud  sufficient  for  their 
purpose. 


(tomspfoaw. 


Great  Barr,  Birmingham,  Aug.  15, 1864. 
Sir, — Would  you  please  to  allow  the  enclosed  papers  to  appear  in  your  excellent 
paper  in  the  next  month.  These  questions  are  such  as  have  been  presented  to  candi- 
dates for  certificates  from  year  to  jear.  I  should  be  glad  for  those  solutions  to  be 
criticised,  and  remarks  to  be  made  for  improvement  where  there  are  deficiences,  and 
better  methods  suggested  for  solution  where  possible.  Much  good  would  result  from, 
this  plan.     I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  see  fit  to  insert  my  note,  &c. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  you  obedient  servant, 

E.  M. 

1.  A  field  of  irregular  shape  A,B,C,D,  has  the  side  AB  measured  ■■  50  yards.  The 
angles  are  given  as  follows :  BAC  — 120°,  BAD  =  70°,  ABC  — 18°,  CBD  — 12°. 
Find  the  area  of  the  field. 
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Sin.  ACB 

:  sin.  a     :  :  ab  :  bc 

Sin.  12° 

:  Sin.  120°  :  :  56   : 

9  317879 

:  9-937531    :  :  L74818S 

1-748188 

11-685719 
9.317879 


2.367840  =  233-259  side  BC. 
367729 


186)11100(59 
930 

1800 

Now  find  area  of  ABC  having  the  two  sides  AB,  BC,  and  the  angle  ABC  being  given. 
Add  the  logs,  of  one  side  and  of  half  the  other,  and  the  log.  sin.  of  the  angle  ;  the 
sum,  rejecting  10  in  the  index,  is  the  log.  of  the  area. 

log.  28  =  1-447153 
log.  233-259  =  2-367840 
log.  sin.  48°  =  9-871073 


13-686071 
10 


3-686071  =  4853-69  area. 
•686010 


89)6100(69  of  triangle  ABC. 
534 

760 


Next  let 

us  find  the  side  BD. 

Sin.  angle  ADB 
Sin. 50° 
9-8S4254 

:  Sin.  LDAB 
;  Sin.  70«  ; 

:  0-972986  : 
1-748188 

:  :  ab  : 
:  56  :  bd 

:  i-74Siss 

6S-6941  sidi 

BD 

11-721174 
9-884254 

1836920  = 
•836894 

eBD 

63)2(00(41 

252 

80 
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:\ow  find  the  area  of  BDC. 


log.  3434705  =  1-535888  \ 
log.  233259  =  2-367840  / 
log.  sin.  12°  =  9  317879  >  rejecting  10  in  the  index. 

13-221607  ' 
10 


3-221607  =  1605-74  area  of  BDC. 
•221414 


261)19300(74 

1827 

1030 

4853-69 

1665-74 

15p. 

•S40)6519-43(la.  lr. 

15yds. 

4840 

30i  1679 

4         4 

1 21)6716(55  poles  = 

=  lr. 

15p.  15yds. 

605 

■666 

605 

4)61 

15 

2.  In  an  obtuse-angled  triangle,  find  the  3  sides  and  the  two  remaining  angles  from 
the  following  data  :  the  difference  of  the  2  sides  which  contain  the  obtuse  angle  =  2, 
the  difference  of  the  segments  of  the  base,  made  by  a  perpendicular  from  the  obtuse 
angle  —  2*4,  and  the  obtuse  angle  =  112°  37'. 

19-8748 
1*9*49 

10-9249      )  Answer. 


36°53/30' 

30°29'30' 

3.  In  the  oblique-angled  triangle  ABC,  let  the  side  BC  -  532,  AB  4-  AC  =637, 
and  the  angle  BAO  —  110°  30'  find  the  rest. 
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iwnil  femmata  xrf  formal  Stools. 

&l]risto,    1863. 


SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 


Male  Candidates. — First  Year. 


Three  hours  allowed  for  this  Paper, 

You  are  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  Question  in  each  Section. 
The  Questions  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  certain  of  the  first  year's  papers  were- 

specially  noted  for  Ac'.iug  Teachers. 
Write  the  first  line  of  your  first  answer  as  a  specimen  of  copy  setting  in  large  text 

hand,  and  the  first  line  of  your  second  answer  as  a  specimen  of  copy  setting  in> 

small  hand. 


Section  I. 
*1.  What  is  the  hest  method  of  teaching  reading  to  the  youngest  classes? 

2.  What  are  the  best  methods  of  stimulating  attention  in  the  whole  class  during  a. 
reading  lesson  ? 

3,  How  are  fluency,  correctness,  emphasis,  and  expression,  to  be  secured  in 
reading?  Distinguish  between  them.  What  faults  in  each  case  will  you  expect— 
and  how  will  you  correct  them  ? 

Section  II. 

1.  Give  an  analysis  of  vowel  sounds,  diphthongs,  and  double  consonants,  which' 
require  special  care  in  teaching  correct  pronunciation. 

*2.  What  are  the  best  methods  of  teaching  spelling? 
3.  In  giving  a  dictation  lesson,  what  methods  can  you  adopt  to  prevent  copying  ? 

Section  III. 
*1.  What  advantages  do  you  expect  to  derive  from  "  transcribing  ?" 

2.  What  are  the  best  copy  books  ?  What  size  of  writing  should  be  most  practised,, 
and  why  ? 

3.  What  mechanical  aids  have  been  contrived  to  aid  in  teaching  "  good  writing?" 
What  considerations  should  guide  you  in  the  use  of  them,  respectively  ? 

Section  IV. 
1.  What  particulars  can  you  point  out  in  the  multiplication  table  which  will  help 
very  much  to  fix  it  in  the  memory  ? 

*2.  In  teaching  subtraction,  explain,  in  the  simplest  manner,  what  is  meant  by 
borrowing.     Take  this  example  :   subtract  1,073  from  30,022. 

3.  How  can  you  combine  mental  arithmetic  with  working  sums  on  slates  ? 
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Section  V. 
Give  directions  to  a  pupil  teacher  on  one  of  these  subjects  : — 

1.  For  giving  a  dictation  lesson  to  a  senior  class. 

2.  For  giving  a  writing  lesson  to  a  class  ot  beginners. 

3.  A  third  or  fourth  class  has  just  read  a  short  fable  as  a  reading  lesson.  Gire 
directions  to  the  teacher  for  examining  the  class,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  objects 
which  can  be  attained,  have  been  secured. 

Section  VI. 
Write  a  short  essay  on  the  use  to  be  made  of  "home  lessons,"  and  make  a  Time 
Table  for  a  suburb  an  School  of  120  children,  shewing  how  you  would  provide  for 
the  effectual  revision  of  the  home  work. 


THE    BIBLE 


Female  Candidates.— First  Year. 

You  are  not  perm  itted  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  any  Section,  except  iu 

that  headed  "  Infauts." 
Candidates  who  come  from,  or  are  going  to  take,  Infant  Schools,  are  advised  to- 

answer  as  many  as  they  can  in  that  ("  Infants")  Section,  before  they  proceed  to 

answer  Questions  in  the  other  Sections. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY. 


Section  I. 
*1.  Enumerate  the  chief  events  in  the  lives  of  Abraham  and  Jacob. 
*2.  Give  an  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Passover. 
*3.  What  prophecies  referring  to  our  Lord  are  found  in  the  Pentateuch 
4.  Give  an  account  of  the   character  of  Joshua  and  Gideou,  and  of  the  chief 
transactions  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

Section  II. 
ft.  Describe  the  character  of  Samuel,  and  quote  his  most  remarkable  sayings 
2.  What  writings  of  David  are  mentioned  in  the  two   books  of  Samuel?     Give 
an  account  of  the  transactions  to  which  those  writings  refer. 
*3.  Give  instances  of  generosity,  salf-control,  piety,  and    magnanimity,  in  the  life 
of  David. 

4.  HowareJoab,  Mephibosheth,    Achish,  Ahithophel,  Barzillai,  Abiathar,  and 
Zadok  connected  with  the  history  of  David  ? 

ST.  LUKE'S  GOSl'EL. 
Section    III. 
*1.  What  events  connected  with  the  early  hutny  of  onr  Lord  arc  related  by  St. 
Luke  ?    Give  a  full  account  of  one  of  those  erents. 
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*2.  Give  an  account  of  one  of  the  following  transactions,  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
St.  Luke's  words : — The  anointing  of  our  Lord's  feet,  the  Transfiguration,  the  call 
of  Zaccheus,  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  to  the  disciples  of  Emmaus. 

3.  "What  parables  are  related  by  St.  Luke  alone  ?  Explain  the  chief  points  in 
one  of  those  parables  in  such  a  way  as  may  be  useful  to  a  Pupil  Teacher,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  lesson  to  your  first  class. 

ACTS  OE  THE  APOSTLES. 
Section  IV. 
*1.  Give  a  full  account  of  the  discourse  of  St.  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
of  the  effects  which  it  produced. 

2.  Describe  the  trial  of  Peter  and  John  before  Annas,  Caiaphas,  and  the  Council. 

3.  What  circumstances  led  to  the  appointment  of  Deacons?  Give  an  account  of 
the  character  and  death  of  St,  Stephen. 

*4.  On  what  occasions  are  the  lollowing  persons  named  in  the  first  12  chapters  of 
the  Acts:— Gamaliel,  Ananias,  .'Eneas,  Tabitha,  Agabus,  Barnabas, Rhoda ? 


INFANTS. 


The  following  Questions  have  special  reference  to  Infant  Schools.  Candidates 
who  answer  Questions  in  this  Section  satisfactorily,  and  who  afterwards  pass  a 
satisfactory  probation  in  keeping  Infant  Schools,  will  have  a  special  stamp  added 
to  their  Certificates  when  issued. 


1.  Select  a  parable  from  St.  Luke's  Gospel  which  you  think  suitable  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  gallery  lesson  for  Infants.  State  what  moral  you  would  draw  from  it; 
and  how  you  would  make  the  narrative  vivid. 

2.  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not."  Explain  these 
words,  as  you  would  to  Infants. 

3.  Why  does  our  Lord  so  frequently  speak  of  "  little  children"  and  •*  little  ones" 
as  examples  of  the  Christian  temper  ?  Sliew  how  you  would  apply  such  passages  in 
advice  to  Infants  about  to  pass  from  your  school  into  one  for  older  children. 

4.  Write  out  from  the  Old  Testament  what  you  know  respecting  the  infancy  of 
one  or  more  of  the  persons  whose  history  it  contaius. 

5.  Write  out  from  St.  Luke's  Gospel  as  full  an  account  as  you  can  of  every 
particular  of  our  Lord's  life  between    His  birth  and  the  age  of  13  years. 


BRITISH    HISTORY. 


Section  I. 
*1.  What  Roman  Emperors  or  Generals  are  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
this  island  ?     What  traces  of  the  Romans  still  remain  in  England,  or  Scotland  ? 
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2.  What  length  of  time  intervened  betwren  the  first  eoraing  of  the  Saxons,  and 
their  union  under  one  king  ?     Name  the  chief  events  in  that  period. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  Christianity. 

*4.  Name  the  chief  events  in  the  reigns  of  Egbert,  Edgar,  Alfred,  Canute,  and 
Edward  the  Confessor, 

5.  Describe  the  most  important  usages  and  institutions  of  the  Saxons. 

Section  II. 
1.  What  were  the  principal  effects  of  the  Norman  Couquest  upon  the  religion, 
institutions,  and  general  condition  of  the  people  ? 

*2.  Describe  the  character  of  each  of  the  sons  of  William  I. ;  and  name  the 
principal  events  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
*3.  Give  the  date  of  the  accession  of  each  of  the  first  six  kings  after  the  Conquest. 
Name  the  Queens  Consort  of  William  I.,  Henry  1.,  Richard  I.    For  what  were 
these  Queens  severally  remarkable  ? 

4.  Name  the  English  Princes  who  took  jart  in  the  Crusades,  and  relate  some 
characteristic  incident  in  the  life  of  each. 

Or,  (in  Scotland) 

What  kings  of  Scotland  were  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Royal  Family  of 
England  ?     Give  the  date  of  the  accession  of  each. 

SiCTION   III. 

1.  Name  the  chief  ecclesiastics  of  the  period  between  the  Conquest  and  the 
accession  of  Edward  I. 

2.  When  were  the  following  battles  fought,  between  what  forces,  under  what 
leaders,  and  with  what  results  ? — Bannockburn,  Cressy,  Agincourt,  Towton, 
Tewkesbury,  and  Evesham. 

*3.  What  circumstances  led  to  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.  ? 
*4.  Give  some  account  of  the  Queens  of  Edward  I.,  Edward  III.,  and  Richard  II. 
Or,  (in  Scotland) 

Gue  a  sketch  of  the  Wars  with  England,  ui  der  the  first  three  Edwards. 

Section  IV. 
*1.  Describe  the  character  of  each  of  the  thrie  Princes  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 
*i.  Trace  the  descent  of  Edward  IV.,  and  give  some  account  of^his  reign. 

3.  In  what  reigns,  and  under  what  circumstances,  did  the  following  events  take 
place  ? — The  constitutions  of  Claremkn,  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta,  the 
calling  of  the  Commons  to  Parliament,  the  use  of  Artillery  in  War,  and  the 
Invention  of  Printing. 

Or,  (in  Scotland) 

Give  I  short  account  of  the  chief  event* 

(1.)  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Ceanmore  ; 
(2.)  during  the  minority  of  James  IV. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Section  I. 
*1.  Give  a  general  account  of  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  Earth. 
*2.  Explain  the  terms  latitude,  longitude,  axis,  equator,  zone.     How  many  zones 
are  there  ?     What  is  the  extent  of  each  P 
*3.  What  effects  are  produced  by  the  diurnal  movement  of  the  earth? 
*4f.  Explain  clearly,  as  in  a  lesson  to  girls,  the  difference  in  tlie  length  of  the  days 
in  summer  and  winter. 

Section  II. 

1.  Compare  the  extent  and  general  outline  of  Europe  with  those  of  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America. 

2.  What  are  the  chief  physical  peculiarities  of  Africa  ? 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  extent  and  principal  characteristics  of  the  Pacific,  or 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

*4>.  Name  the  chief  inland  seas  and  lakes  in  the  Old  and  New  World. 

Section  IIL 
*1.  Name  the  principal  heights  in  England,  and  describe  carefully  one  range,  or 
gronp  of  hills. 

2.  Describe  the  physical  features  and  productions  of  one  of  these  counties: — 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Devonshire,  or  Norfolk.  Name  the  chief  towns,  and  state 
for  what  they  are  most  remarkable. 

*3.  Which  are  the  principal  mioing  districts  in  England?      Describe  tlie  physical 
features,  productions,  and  chief  towns  of  one  of  the3e  districts. 
Section  IV. 

1.  Where  are  these  towns  situated,  and  for  what  are  they  severally  remarkable  ? 
— Stockton,  Yarmouth, Kidderminster,  Birkenhead,  Ilfracombe,  Truro,  Londonderry, 
Belfast,  Waterford,  Huddersfield,  Paisley,  Inverness,  Leith,  Dundee. 

2.  Name  the  chief  ranges  of  hills  in  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  give  the  height  of 
each  range  ;  and  describe  one  range  in  each  country. 

*3.  Describe  the  course  of  the  Shannon,  the  Tweed,  or  the  Trent. 
Section  V. 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  the  coast  line  of  England  and  Wales  from  Morecambe  Bay  to 
the  Bristol  Channel,  with  all  the  rivers  and  the  chief  towns  upon  each. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Irish  Sea  and  St.  George's  Channel. 

3.  Draw  a  map  of  the  coast  line  of  the  east  or  west  of  Scotland,  with  the  rivers 
and  seaports. 

N.B. — Places  must  not  he  indicated  by  letters  or  figures,  referring  to  a  list  of  names 
at  the  side,  but  the  names  themselves  must  he  inserted  in  the  map. 


INFANTS. 

1.  How  would  you  proceed  in  giving  the  first  idea  of  a  map  to  Infants  ? 

2.  Givea  a  lighted  candle,  and  the  toy  called  cup  and  ball. 

How,  with  these  things,   could  you  exemplify  the  causes  of  day  and  night,  and  of 
the  seasons  ?    State  the  exact  steps  of  your  iltus  ratiou. 
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©ur  Atou  Jnto. 


This  Serial  has  served  the  Clergy  and  members  of  the  Schoolmaster 
profession  for  some  fourteen  years.  It  commenced  its  labours  with 
the  view  of  suggesting  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  scholastic 
profession  hints  on  school  method  and  school  management.  The 
idea  was  to  continue  its  publication  until  a  volume  was  issued,  which 
might  serve  the  purpose  of  a  schoolmaster's  manual.  Its  popularity, 
however,  and  very  wide  circulation, — at  one  time  reaching  not  less 
than  between  3000  and  4000  copies  monthly, — made  it  desirable  to 
continue  its  publication  so  long  as  the  public  shewed  its  appreciation 
of  its  usefulness.  Numerous  imitators  were  tempted  into  the  field, 
and  sought  a  share  of  the  favour  shewn  to  itself.  Most,  if  not  all  of 
them,  written  with  different  degrees  of  ability,  contained  an  in- 
sufficient amount  of  vitality,  and  have  passed  rnto  the  obscurity  of 
the  tomb.  For  other  reasons,  the  excellent  Quarterly  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society,  has 
been  likewise  discontinued  ;  and  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  "  The 
Papers  for  the  Schoolmaster  "  OS  they  were  the  original,  so  are  they 
the  only  surviving  organ  (unless  the  National  Society's  Monthly 
Paper  be  excepted,  which  lias  functions  peculiar  to  itself)  by  which 
professional  help  can  be  communicated  to  pupil  teachers,  and  school- 
masters and  schoolmistresses  of  elementary  schools,  and  through 
which  this  class  can  hold  communication  upon  subjects  of  professional 
interest,  one  with  another. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  unwise  to  suspend  its 
labours  while  th.-iv  I very  inducement  for  increasing  ita 
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circulation  and  making  its  existence  more  widely  known.  New  blood 
is  about  to  be  infused  into  its  veins,  and  a  great  effort  will  be  made 
to  adapt  it  more  than  ever  to  the  wants  of  its  readers.  The  leading 
schoolmasters  are  encouraged  to  make  communications  which  they 
judge  from  experience  will  be  useful  to  their  fellow  labourers.  They 
will  do  good  service,  not  only  by  sending  an  occasional  article  upon 
subjects  of  school  interest,  or  letters  upon  the  working  of  the  Govern- 
ment Minutes,  but  by  advertising  the  publication  among  their 
friends  and  apprentices,  and  members  of  associations.  These  pages 
will  always  be  open  to  correspondents  who  have  difficulties  to  solve, 
so  long  as  those  difficulties  have  about  them  anything  of  a  general 
interest. 

One  great  feature  of  this  publication  has  been  the  benefit  which  it 
has  sought  to  extend  to  teachers  who  have  not  had  the  full  advantage 
of  a  special  education  in  a  Normal  College.  By  publishing  notes  of 
Lectures  delivered  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  of  these 
institutions,  it  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  a  large  number  of 
earnest  men  the  materials  of  self  improvement.  This  department 
of  its  work  will  be  effectively  continued.  The  notes  should  be  sug- 
gestively worked  up  by  teachers  who  themselves  are  candidates  for 
certificates,  or  are  concerned  in  preparing  their  pupil  teachers. 


NOTES   ON  SCKIPTUKE    NAMES. 
[Eighth  Papek]. 


PERSIA.N   NAMES,   &c. 

Ar-tcux-erx'es.  Ezra  iv.  7,  etc.  *  Old  Persian  Artahshatrd,  from 
Arta  [great],  and  Tcshatrd,  *  a  king.'  Compare  Sanscr.  kshatrd,  and 
Zend  hhshatrd,  which  have  the  same  meaning."  (Prof.  Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  Yol.  III.  p.  552.)  The  name  or  title  of  several  Persian 
kings.  (See  further  Br.  Smith  Bicty.,  Vol.  I.  p.  116  ;  Kitto's  Cyclop., 
new  ed.,  pp.  233-5 ;  Gassell's  Bible  Bicty.,  pp.  117-8.) 

Astipe-naz.  Dan.  i.  3.  Sansc.  Acva,  a  horse,  and  ndsd,  nose. 
(Boediger  in  Ges.  Thes.  Ad.  73.)  The  chief  eunuch  under  whose  care 
Daniel  was  placed  in  Babylon.    This  name  could  scarcely  have  been 
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opprobrious,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  author  just  cited,  but 
seems  to  have  been  a  descriptive  appellation];  and  may  be  compared 
with  the  Heb.  Harim,  and  Harumaph,  i.e.  fiat-nose. 

As'pa-tha.  Esther  ix.  7.  Given  by  the  horse,  i.e.  Bramah  under 
the  form  of  a  horse-     The  third  son  of  Hainan. 

Beb'ai.  Ezra  ii.  11.  Pehlev,  Bab,  "  a  father."  The  name  of  two 
persons :  (1)  one  whose  descendants  to  the  number  of  623  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon ;  (2)  one  who  signed  the  covenant  in 
the  time  of  Nehemiah,  B.C.  445.  • 

Big'tha,  BigHhan,  Big'tha-na.     See  Abagtha,  pp.  164-5. 

Blg'va-i.  Ezra  ii.  2,  etc.  '''  Happy,"  according  to  Bohlen,  from  the 
Sanscr.  bagi,  bagasan,  or,  i.q.  Pers.  Bagaios.  One  of  the  princes  who, 
with  Zerubbabel,  led  the  people  of  Judaea  back  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  B.C.  536."  (Jones's  Proper  Names  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
p.  76.)  Pott  explains  Bagceus,  "  fortunate,"  from  Zend  bdgha,  or 
Sanscr.  bhdga,  fortune ;  and  Bagoas,  from  the  Sanscr.  bhagawat, 
happy,  fortunate. 

Cai's-ar.  Matthew  xxii.  21,  etc.  Sanscr.  Keysa,  hair.  An  ap- 
pellative or  royal  title  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Compare  the  Latin 
Hirtkis,  a  consul  with  Pansa  ;  also  the  Egyptian  Souphis,  or  Shafu, 
from  the  Copt.  Shou,  *  much,"  and  fo,  "  hair."  (Mon.  Hist.,  Vol.  T. 
p.  275.) 

Garcas.  Esther  i.  10.  Pers.  An  eagle.  "  One  of  the  seven 
chamberlains  in  the  palace  of  the  king  Ahasuerus.  The  Latin  names 
Af/uila,  Aquilimis  and  Aquilina,  Aetius,  Nisus,  were  of  the  same 
meaning."     (Jones's  Proper  Names,  p.  82.) 

Car-she'na.  Esther  i.  14.  Pers.  Ilhistrious,  Zend  Keresna,  Sans. 
Krishrm,  black.  A  favourite  courtier  of  Ahasuerus.  A  similar 
name,  Chrishen,  is  still  used  in  Persia. 

Cy'rus.  2  Chron.  xxxv.  22  ;  Ezra  i.  1,  2,  7 ;  Isaiah  xlv.  1.  (Persic) 
The  sun.  The  name  of  the  illustrious  conqueror  of  Babylon,  who 
gave  the  Jews  their  own  sacred  vessels  and  leave  to  return  to  their 
own  native  country.  Jahn  says  (Heb.  Commonwealth,  p.  119,) — "  In 
the  Pehlvi  dialect  the  name  is  horshid,  i.e.  splendour  of  the  sun,  from 
hor,  light,  the  sun,  and  skid,  or  9he&%  splendour."  And  in  Dr.  Smith'n 
Did//.,  p.  3i»7,  it  is  said  to  be  "  probably  from  the  root  contained  in 
the  Pers.  hohr,  the  sun ;  Sans,  aura ;"  &c.  But  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  doubts 
this,  and  says : — "  The  name  is  more  properly  compared  with  the  Sans. 
kwru,  which  was  '  a  popular  title  among  the  Arian  race  before  the 
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separation  of  the  Median  and  Persian  branches,'  but  of  which  the 
etymology  is  unknown." 

Dal'plion.  Esther  ix.  7.  The  name  of  Hainan's  second  son. 
Professor  Kawlinson  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  conjectural 
explanation : — "  Dalphon,  is  of  course  Persian,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  (at  any  rate)  Darphon,  as  there  is  no  I  in  Persian.  I  suspect 
the  true  name  to  have  been  Adar-pana,  or  Atra-pana,  the  word  which 
the  Greeks  commonly  represent  as  Artabanus,  or  Artapanus.  Adar 
is  the  old  Persian  word  for  'fire,'  and  pana  is  the  active  participle  of 
pa,  '  to  protect ' :  Adarpana  would  thus  mean  \  protecting  the  fire/  or 
■  fire-worship.' "  No  derivation  is  attempted  by  Tregelles  in  his 
edition  of  Ges.  Lex.,  in  loco,  p.  201. 

Da-ri'us.  Daniel  vii.  5,  6,  etc  Zend  Darafesch,  Pers.  Dara,  king. 
(Jahn's  Archcelogia,  p.  258.)  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  says  : — "  The  root 
seems  to  be  the  old  Persian  dar,  '  to  hold,'  or  '  possess,'  which  is  dere 
in  Zend,  dri  in  Sanscrit,  and  dar  in  modern  Persian.  The  remainder 
of  the  word  is  thought  to  be  a  mere  appellative  suffix,  elongated  on 
euphonic  grounds,  but  no  satisfactory  account  can  be  given  of  it.'* 
(Herodotus,  Vol.  III.,  p.  555.)  Three  persons  bearing  this  name  are 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament :  1.  Darius  the  Mede ;  2.  Darius 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  confirmed  the  decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  by  a  new  edict ;  3.  Darius 
Nothus,  or  the  illegitimate,  who  was  nicknamed  Onos,  the  ass,  by  the 
Egyptians,  on  account  of  his  tardiness. 

Es'ther.  (See  Book  of.)  This  name  is  now  generally  considered  to  • 
be  derived  from  the  Persian  word  for  the  planet  Venus,  and  was  given 
to  the  beautiful  Jewish  maiden,  who  was  chosen  queen,  after  the 
deposition  of  Yashti  by  Ahasuerus.  Her  original  name  was  Hadassah, 
"myrtle."  She  was  the  daughter  of  Abihail,  the  son  of  Shimei,  the 
son  of  Kish,  a  Benjamite, — born  during  the  exile,  but  early  left  an 
orphan,  and  brought  up  by  her  cousin  Mordecai,  who  held  office  in 
the  royal  household.  The  Book  of  Esther  consists  chiefly  of  a  narra- 
tive of  the  sanguinary  attempts  of  the  haughty  vizier  Ham  an  to 
destroy  the  Jewish  captives,  because  Mordecai  refused  to  pay  him 
homage  ;  the  means  adopted  by  Esther  for  their  deliverance ;  the  just 
retribution  of  Heaven  upon  the  proud  Agagite  ;  and  the  institution 
of  the  Feast  of  Purim. 

Ga'i-us.     Acts  xix.  29 ;   xx.  4  ;    Eom.  xvi.  23,  etc.     Sabine,  Ox. 
(Winning's  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology,  pp.  59,  255.)     There 
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are  probably  two  persons  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  2sTew 
Testament : — 1.  A  Macedonian  settled  at  Corinth,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul ;  2.  A  native  of  Derbe,  the  hospitable 
host  of  the  Apostle  John,  &c  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  note  that  the 
Sabine  women  addressed  their  husbands  on  first  crossing  the  threshold, 
in  playful  allusion  to  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  root  Gains,  to 
shew  their  affection,  devotion,  and  equality  in  "the  customary 
formula :  TJbi  tu  Gains,  ego  Gaia,"  (Where  thou  art  Gains,  i.e-  a 
labouring  steer,  I  am  Gaia,  i.e.  a  labouring  heifer.) 

Ha'man.     Esther  iii.  1,  etc.     The  'planet  Mercury.     (See  Esther.) 

Ham-med' a-tha.  Esther  iii.  1.  "The  Persian  name  of  the  father 
of  Hainan."  Furst  explains  this  word  to  be  the  same  as  the  Zendic 
Haomodata,  "given  by  Horn,"  one  of  the  Persian  deities.  (See 
Yajezatha.)  Professor  Rawlinson  says  (Not.  24, 1863) : — "  The  Ham 
in  Hammedatha  must,  I  think,  represent  some  god.  Datha  can  only  \ 
be  data  (Lat.  datus)  '  given.'  Ham  may,  perhaps,  be  for  Tim,  and  ' 
the  name  may  mean  '  given  by  Yima,' — whence  Jem-shid,  &c." 

Har-bo'nah.  Esther  i.  10.  Simonis  renders  this  name,  "  martial," 
or  "  ivarlike."  Gesenius  says,  (Lex.  p.  302,)  "  probably,  an  '  ass 
driver' "    A  eunuch  of  Xerxes. 

Ha'tach.  Esther  iv.  5.  *  A  gift"  or  according  to  Bohlen,  "  truth* 
The  eunuch  to  whom  Mordecai  revealed  Hainan's  wickedness. 

Heg'a-i,  or  He'ge.  Esther  ii.  3,  8.  Perhaps,  "  venerable."  This 
name  has  been  supposed  to  be  from  the  Sanscr.  aga,  or  the  same  as 
the  Turkish  aglm.  He  was  the  keeper  of  the  women  at  the  court 
of  Xerxes. 

Mdr'se-na.  Esther  i.  14.  Zend,  A  lofty,  or  worthy  man.  One  of 
the  seven  princes  of  Ahasuerus. 

Me' res.  Esther  i.  14.  Lofty.  Compare  the  Sanscr.  mdrsha,  from 
the  root  mrish  ;  Zend  meresh.    (Ges.  Lex.,  p.  510)    A  Persian  prince. 

Me' shack.  Daniel  i.  7.  (Persian,)  A  Utile  sheep — Dr.  S.  Davidson. 
(Chaldee,)  He  who  belongs  'to  Sheshar.h — Dr.  A.  Clarke.  The  Baby- 
lonian name  given  to  Mishael,  one  of  the  royal  captives  taken  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  from  Judah.  The  latter  derivation  has  been  adopted 
in  Jarnieson,  Fausset,  and  Brown  s  Critical  and  Explanatory  Com- 
mentary on  tJie  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the  following  extract,  in 
loco: — "The  Babylonians  retained  the  first  syllable  in  Mishael,  the 
Hebrew  name ;  but  for  El,  i.e.  God,  substituted  Shale,  the  Babylonian 
goddess,   called   Sheshach  (Jer.  xxv.  26;    li.  41),   answering  to  the 
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Earth,  or  else  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love  and  mirth.  It  was  during 
her  feast  that  Cyrus  took  Babylon."  No  derivation  of  this  name  has 
been  given  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dicty.,  Yol.  II.  p.  336, — but  the  views  of 
Fiirst  controverted,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  probably  derived  from 
the  name  of  a  deity. 

Mith'rc-dath.  Ezra  i.  8 ;  iv.  7.  Given  to  (or  by)  Mithra.  1.  The 
treasurer  of  Cyrus,  who  restored  to  Shesbazzar  the  sacred  vessels  of 
the  Temple  on  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity  ;  2.  The  Persian 
governor  of  Samaria,  under  Artaxerxes,  who  endeavoured  with  his 
colleagues,  to  prevent  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  Several  analo- 
gous names  have  been  explained  in  Prof.  Rawlinsori 's  Herodotus ; 
e.g.  "  Atradates  may  fairly  be  considered  to  be  a  mere  Median  synonym 
for  the  Persian  Mitradates,  the  name  signifying  'given  to  the  sun  '; 
and  Atra  or  Adar  (whence  At/ropatene)  being  equivalent  in  Median  as 
a  title  of  that  luminary  (or  of  fire,  which  was  the  usual  emblem  of 
his  worship)  to  the  Persian  Mitra  or  Mihr."  (Vol.  I.,  p.  252) 
"  Datames  (Arrian)  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Madatcs,  the  two  elements 
being  merely  transposed.  Thus  we  have  in  Greek  both  Dorotheas 
and  Theodorus  :  the  word  will  mean  on  this  hypothesis  '  given  by  the 
moon?  from  data,  the  past  participle  of  dci,  '  to  give,'  and  mciha  or 
mah,  *  the  moon.' "  (Ibid,  Vol.  III.  p.  555.)  "  Orraisdates  ( Agathias) 
is  clearly  from  Ormazd,  a  contracted  form  of  the  name  of  the  great 
god  Ormasdcs  or  Auramazda,  and  data  the  past  participle  of  ddt  '  to 
give.'  The  ancient  form  of  the  word  would  be  Auramazdata,  and  the 
signification,  'given  to  Ormazd'"  (Ibid,  p.  559)  Pharandates, 
'given'  or  f  dedicated  to  Varahran!"  (Ibid,  p.  560.)  "  Spendadates 
(Ctes.)  is  '  given  by  the  Holy  One,'  from  Zend,  svcnta  or  spenta, '  holy/ 
and  data, '  given."'  (Ibid,  p.  561.)  Spitades  (Ctes.)  and  Spithridates 
(Xenophon),  are  probably  mere  variants  of  Spendadates-  "  Teridates 
(iElian),  or  Tiridates  (Q.  Curt.),  will  signify  'given'  or  dedicated  to 
Mercury."     {Ibid,  p.  562.) 

Nero.  Acts  xxv.  21.  Sabine, — a  strong  man,  i.e.  brave.  The 
Boman  emperor  to  whom  Paul  appealed,  and  "  who  is  called  both 
Augustus  and  Caesar/' 

Par~masliia.    Esther  ix.  9-     Strong-fisted.    Haman's  eldest  son. 

Par-shan'da-tha.  Esther  ix.  7.  "  Princely  given  "  ;  or  according  to 
Gesenius,  "  given  forth  to  light."  Fiirst  renders  this  name  "frash- 
nadata,  '  given  by  prayer.' ''  The  eldest  son  of  Hainan,  slain  with 
his  brothers  in  Shushan. 
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Por'a-tht.  Esther  ix.  8-  (Persic)  Pureh,  "  Oriw.ivot:'  One  of 
Hainan's  sons.  Compare  Zeb-ul-nissa,  "  ornament  of  the  sex," — 
the  name  of  a  Hindoo  prince  itgzeb,  "throne-ornament," — 

name  of  a  Hindoo  prince;  Zeenut  Mahal,  "ornament  of  the  palace," 
— the  name  of  the  chief  wife  of  the  old  king  of  Delhi,  who  accom- 
panied him  in  his  flight  and  captivity  after  the  fall  of  his  capital ; 
also  the  Heb.  Adah,  "  ornament/'  or  "  adorned." 

San-bal'hd.  ]S"eh.  ii.  1C,  19.  Perhaps — "  staff  of  tlie  troops"  (Dr. 
Eadie.)  Other  meanings  have  been  proposed  :  e.g.  Yon  Bohlen  says, 
"giving  strength  to  the  army"  Fiirst, — "a  chest n id-tree."  Sanballat 
was  a  Moabite  of  Horonaim,  who  held  some  civil  or  military  office  in 
Samaria  under  Artaxerxes,  and  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  Nehemiah's 
labours  for  the  welfare  of  Jerusalem. 

Sha-astigar..  Esther  ii,  14.  Servant  of  the  beautiful  The  chief 
eunuch  at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus. 

Shadrach.  Daniel  i.  7-  Etymology  uncertain.  Dr.  Eadie  wrote 
us  some  time  ago  : — "I  suspect  that  Shadrach  signifies |f  Royal,'  as 
Lorsbach  hints — '  regis  amicus  parvulus'  (a  little  friend  of  the  king), 
a  name  which  when  given  to  a  favourite  would  be  equivalent  to  '  King's 
own.'  "  Dr.  S.  Davidson  says  with  Von  Bohlen, — "  Joyful  in  life." 
It  was  the  name  given  to  Hananiah,  one  of  Daniel's  companions  in 
Babylon,  on  his  elevation  to  office. 

Shethar.  Esther  i.  14.  A  star. — Shethar-boz'na-i.  Ezra  v.  3.  A 
sltiiting  star.  The  names  of  two  Median  or  Persian  officers.  (Dr. 
Kitto's  Cyclop.,  p.  727,  abrid.  ed.) 

Shu'shan.  JS"eh.  i.  1 ;  Esther  i.  2,  etc.  Lily.  "  The  Assyrians 
wrote  it  Sushan  "  The  city  of  Shushan  was  originally  the  capital  of 
the  country  called  Elam,  and  was  founded  at  a  very  early  period.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  the  East,  and  "  is  said  to  have 
received  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  the  lily  (Shushan  or  Shu- 
shanaK)  in  its  neighbourhood.''   {Dr.  Smith's  Licty.,  Vol.  III.  p.  1299.) 

Te'resh.  Esther  ii.  21.  "  Severe,"  "  austere."  (Ges.  Lex.,  p.  875.) 
One  of  the  eunuchs  who  kept  the  door  of  the  palace,  and  who  had 
conspired  to  assassinate  Ahasuerus. 

Ti  dal.  Genesis  xiv.  1.  One  of  Chedorlaomer's  confederate  kings. 
"  The  name  Tidal,  is  certainly  an  incorrect  representation  of  the 
original.  If  the  present  Hebrew  text  is  accepted,  the  king  was  called 
Thid'al ;  while  if  the  Septuagint  more  nearly  represents  the  original, 
his  name  was  Thargal,  or  perhaps  Thurgal.     This  last  rendering  is 
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probably  to  be  preferred,  as  the  name  is  a  significant  one  in  the  early 
Hamitic  dialect  of  the  lower  Tigris  and  Euphrates  country — Tlmrgal 
being  *  the  great  chief  [Gr.]  Basileus  'o  megas  (naga  vjazarha)  ol  the 
Persians."     (Dr.  Smith's  Dicty.,  Vol.  III.  p.  1498.) 

Tir-shatha.  Ezra  ii.  63.  "  The  Tirshatha,  the  title  of  the  Persian 
governor  of  Judea,  q.d.  your  severity  ;  Germ,  gestringer  Herr,  a  title 
formerly  given  to  the  magistrates  of  the  free  and  imperial  cities  of 
Germany.  (Dr.  Wilson's  Bible  Students'  Guide,  p.  450.)  See  further 
Dr.  Smith's  Dicty.,  Vol.  III.  pp.  1514-5. 

Va-jez' 'a-tha.  Esther  ix.  9.  "  Benfey  Monatsnamen,  p.  199,  explains 
this  name  '  born  of  Haoma,'  and  thinks  it  has  been  compounded  of 
Zend  %  vahya,'  better,  which  is  an  epithet  of  Haoma,  and  '  zata,' 
born."  (Ges.  Thes.  Ad.,  p.  85.)  Boediger  adds: — "Oppert  derives 
it  from  the  same  word,  but  explains  it  ?  better-hot  n'  [rnieux-ne],  '  well- 
horn*  [bien-ne].  (Journal  Asiat,  1851,  July,  p.  63)."  One  of  the 
sons  of  Haman.  The  name  may  be  compared  with  the  Egyptian 
Amosis,  born  of  the  moon ;  Barneses,  born  of  the  sun ;  Thotlvmosis, 
born  of  Thoth ;  Sebehmosis,  born  of  Sebek  ;  also  the  Greek  Diogenes, 
born  of  Zeus  ;  Hermogenes,  born  of  Hermes,  &c. 

Vash'ti.  Esther  i.  9.  "Beautiful  woman."  (Ges.  Lex.,  p.  236.) 
"Zend,  Vahisti,  the  best."  (Thes.  Ad.,  p.  85.)  The  queen  of  Ahas- 
uerus,  who  was  deposed  for  refusing  to  attend  the  royal  summons  to 
a  drunken  feast  of  the  king  and  his  courtiers. 

Ze'resh.  Esther  iv.  10.  "  Gold"  from  the  Persian  zar,  gold,  with 
the  termination  esh,  pr.  n.  of  the  wife  of  Haman."  (Ges.  Lex.,  p.  255.) 
The  Zend  zara,  "  gold,"  is  found  in  the  name  ifaWaspes,  the  synonym 
of  the  Greek  O/w^/sippus,  and  perhaps  in  Zoroaster.  Zeresh  may  be 
compared  with  the  Heb.  Mezahab,  Gen.  xxxvi.  39,  "water,  i.e.  splendour 
of  gold ;"  the  Saxon  Gilbert,  "  bright  as  gold."  In  Birmah,  at  the 
present  time,  "  everything  belonging  to  the  king  has  the  word  shoe, 
or  golden,  annexed  to  it ;"  and  it  is  also  deserving  of  note  that  the 
mother  of  the  king  of  Shoa  in  1839,  was  called  Zenama,  work  "  rain 
of  gold."  (Isenberg  and  Knapp's  Missionary  Journal,  pp.  105-6)  In 
Hindostan  Pun  Amma,  "  the  Golden  Lady,"  is  a  common  female 
appellation.     (Robert's  Oriental  Illustrations  of  Scripture,  p.  35.) 

W.  G.  H. 
ADDENDUM. 
In  concluding  these  Papers,  a  few  general  observations  may  not  be  altogether  super- 
fluous.   We  have  given  nearly  complete  lists  of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Egyptian, 
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and  Persian  names,  &c,  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  except  a  few  local  and  ethnical 
names;  — e.g.  Assyria  (Athurd  in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius);  Babel  (Babirus,  or 
Babilu,  i.e.  the  gate  of  the  god  Saturn),—  Calneh,  fort  of  the  god  Anu,  or  Noah 
deified  ;  Carchemish  (Kargamus,  perhaps  a  fortress,  or  "  city  situated  on  a  rocky 
elevation)" ;  Chaldaa — has  been  thought  to  mean  f  lowlanders*'  in  contradistinction 
to  Elam,  "  mountaineers  "  ;  and  several  names  of  places  in  which  the  Israelites  dwelt 
during  the  captivity,  compounded  of  Tel  (Arabic  and  Assyrian),  a  hill,  as  Tei-abib, 
hill,  or  heaps  of  corn  ;  Tel-assur,  hill  of  the  god  Asshur,  &c.  Many  analogies  hate 
been  pointed  out,  as  well  as  several  striking  illustrations  and  proofs  of  the  historical 
accuracy  of  t lie  Inspired  Volume.  We  have  given  copious  references  to  the  latest 
and  best  authorities,  and  where  eminent  Oriental  scholars  and  antiquaries  differ  much 
in  opinion,  have  not  presumed  to  decide  the  matters  in  dispute,  simply  because  there- 
seemed  a  want  of  data,  that  the  rapid  progress  of  Cuneitic  discovery  may  probably 
soon  supply  ;  and  henee  enable  us  to  determine  satis  factor  ily  the  real  signification. 
It  is  a  very  inU  resting  circumstance  that  the  Zendic  names  alone  afford  an  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  authenticity  and  minute  historical  accuracy  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  This 
is  quite  a  recent  discovery,  and  clearly  evinces  the  important  truth  that  no  other  ancient 
books  can  stand  the  ordeal  through  which  the  Sacred  Records  can  not  only  pass  un« 
scathed,  but  receive  new  corroboration  at  every  step  of  the  most  rigid  examination. 
And  we  would  only  further  add,  in  the  words  of  the  editors  of  Cassdl  s  Bible  Dic- 
tionary {Preface,  p.  7)  : —  '  We  have  found  in  them  so  many  dialectic  peculiarities, 
exactly  suited  to  the  places  where  we  find  them,  that  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt 
their  absolute  genuineness.  These  proper  names  also  involve  numerous  allusions  to 
mythology,  physical  geography,  and  other  matters,  which  equally  carry  us  back  to 
the  times  and  places  where  they  originated,  &c." — W.  G.  H. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  THE  BISHOP  OF  TASMANIA. 

The  Students  of  the  Normal  Colleges,  Cheltenham,  determined  a  short  time  since 
upon  presenting  to  Dr.  Bromby  some  mark  of  their  esteem  previous  to  his  departure 
for  the  scene  of  his  future  labours.  His  Lordship  has  been  Principal  of  the  College 
ever  since  its  establishment,  and  by  his  uniform  kindness  to  the  students  themselves, 
his  devotion  to  their  interests,  and  his  continued  exertions  in  favour  of  education 
generally,  ha*  gained  the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  who  have  been  placed  under  his 
tuition,  The  cull  upon  the  former  students  to  join  in  this  expressiou  of  regard  was 
heanily  responded  to  by  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  couutry,  and  even  from  the 
Colonies. 

The  Tebtimoniil  consisted  of  an  antique  pattern  silver  sugar  b  isket,  with  a  cream 
ewer,  and  twelve  massive  silver  spoons  to  match,  together  with  a  very  handsome 
epergue.  The  design  of  the  epergnc  is  as  beautiful  as  the  work  is  elaborate  ;  indeed, 
so  perfect  is  it  thought  to  he  that  a  drawing  of  it  has  been  inserted  m  the  Illustrated 
London  JYcivs.    It  represents  an  oasis.    Two  palm  trees  in  frosted  silver  support  a 
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handsomo  crystal  uowl,  while  at  the  foot  of  the  tree*  repose  two  Arabs  and  a  camel, 
all  wrought  in  frosted  silver,  with  a  polished  silver  shield  between,  bearing  his  Lord- 
ship's coit  of  arara  and  the  following  inscription :— "  To  the  Right  Rev.  C.  H. 
Bromby,  D.D.,  ftoia  tlis  present  and  many  former  Students  of  the  Mormal  Colleges, 
Cheltenham,  Septe-nher  17th.  1861."  The  base  is  beautifully  worked  with  leaves 
and  blossoms  of  the  waterlily  on  a  burnished  ground,  and  around  the  edge  is  placed 
the  following :  "  Presented  hi  token  of  their  affectionate  regard  for  one  who  was 
their  Paster,  Tutor,  and  Friend." 

The  presentation  took  place  in  the  Dsy-room  of  the  College,  which  was  tastefully 
decorated  with  v, rtsftra  and  festoons  of  fiowors  and  evergreens;  and  appropriate 
mottoes,  as  "  My  presence  shall  go  forth  with  thee  ;"  "  Thy  God  hath  sent  forth 
strength  for  thee,"  "So  He  bringeth  him  into  his  desired  haven;"  ''The  Lord 
recompense  thy  work,  and  a  full  reward  be  given  thee  of  the  L/ord  God  of  Israel,"  &c. 
A  nongst  those  present  were  the  Re^.  G.  W.  Chamberlain,  Rev.  H.  Gedge,  Rev. 
J.  T.  (J.  Sauncieis,  Rev.  J.  Draper  (Saltley  Training  College),  General  Macausland, 
Dr.  Bagnp.ll,  PeHtoo  Hort,  Esq,  J.  H.  Branoker,  Esq  ,  A.  De  Ferrieres,  Esq.,  G. 
Pater-ou,  E  ■[.,  E.  L.  Newman,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Brereton,  James,  Waterworth,  Lane, 
and  a  grr-at  mini  her  of  ladie3.  Mr.  Brereton  occupied  the  chair.  The  proceedings 
having  been  opened  <?ith  prayer, 

Mr.  Brereton  said,  a  few  words  wonll  serve  to  introduce  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting.  They  had  assembled  to  take  leave  of  their  beloved  Principal,  and  to 
present  him  with  a  last  token  of  their  affection  and  gratitude,  and  also  to  wish  him 
"God  spoeu"  in  the  mission  for  which  lie  wa?  bound.  That,  he  might  venture  to 
say,  was  no  frifBMtl  leave- taking,  for  when  he  looked  around  he  could  see  the  faces  of 
many  who  had  oome  tuere  at  great  personal  inconvenience  to  pay  their  last  respects 
to  one  who  was  bo  much  beloved.  There  were  representatives,  not  only  of  all 
periods  of  the  history  of  the  institution,  but  also  of  students  from  the  various  parts 
of  the  town  and  country,  who  had  been  benefitted  by  -the  instruction  of  their 
Principal  Much,  disappointment  had  been  expressed  by  others  at  their  inability  to 
be  present,  on  ace jun  of  the  late  day  fixed  upon  for  the  presentation.  The  fault, 
however,  did  not  lie  with  the  promoters  of  the  testimonial,  but  it  was  rather  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  'us  LordsHp.  Had  an  earlier  day  been  fixed  upon,  doubtless 
many  of  the  students  who  were  scattered  o\er  the  land,  would  have  been  present  on 
that  occasion.  One  lady  had  sent  £5  from  India  as  her  own  contribution  towards 
the  testiwo.ial,  and  he  had  no  d<mbt  but  they  would  have  to  send  out  a  few  more 
£5  notes  to  his  Lordship  as  soon  as  the  facts  became  known  to  the  distant  students. 
He  tiien  culled  upon  r  r.  Lane  to  read  the  following  address  : — 

*  10   THE   RIGHT    11EV.   C.   H.   BROMBY,    D.D.,    LORD   BISHOP   OP   TASMAXIA. 

"W>,  the  bhdersignedi  former  and  present  Students  of  the  Normal  Colleges, 
Cheltenham,  wish  to  express  to  your  LordsLip  (now  that  you  are  about  to  resign 
offce  as  Principal)  our  oeep  and  heartfelt  sense  of  the  many  advantages  which  we 
have  enjoyed,  as  siu^nts,  under  your  care  and  guidance. 

•'  W"  begt')  congratulate  your  Lordship  on  your  appointment  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Tasmania;  but,  although  ue  rejoice  that  you  have  beeu  chosen  to  fill  so  high  and 
holy  an  office,  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  contemplate  your  removal  from  amongst 
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us,  and  the  terminaticrn  of  yonr  connection  with  this  College,— a  connection  which 
has  existed  from  its  foundation,  and  which  has  heen  so  beneficial  to  us,  and  so 
advantageous  to  the  cause  which  it  was  designed  to  promote. 

"When  we  recall  to  mind  your  earnest  devotion  to  our  intruttste,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal,  the  sympathy  and  kindness  shown  to  us  at  nil  tiir.  and  the  zealous 
concern  for  our  welfare  which  has  ever  followed  those  of  us  who  have  left  the 
College,  we  feel  that  we  are  about  to  lose  a  valuable  and  trie.!  friend. 

"  We  thank  you  warmly  for  your  long  and  faithful  advocacy  of  the  cause  of 
Christian  Education;  and  your  active  efforts  to  counteract  the  ill  effects  of  the  late 
changes  introduced  into  the  Government  system  will,  we  ate  assumed,  be  ever 
remembered  by  teachers  generally  with  feelings  of  deep  gratitude. 

"  We  ask  you,  therefore,  to  accept  the  accompanying  Testimonial,  which  we  offer 
with  affectionate  and  grateful  hearts  to  you,  our  beloved  Pastor,  Tutor,  and  friend. 
And  we  pray  the  Almighty  God  to  grant  you  and  jours  a  safe  and  prosperous 
journey,  to  watch  over  and  protect  you  in  all  dangets  and  (iiifioiih ';:.-,  and  to 
bless  your  labours  in  the  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  to  winch  He  has  culled  you." 

Mr.  Baker  then  formally  presented  the  testimonials  (in  the  nnme  of  the  present 
and  former  students),  and  read  the  inscription. 

Dr.  Bromby,  (who  was  enthusiastically  cheered),  said  it  would  be  simple  affecta- 
tion in  him  to  say  that  he  was  not  aware  what  was  in  store  for  him,  but  lieeert  linly 
was  not  prepared  to  meet  so  many  who  were  not  directly  interested  in  their  proceed- 
ings— those,  who,  by  their  presence,  were  anxious  to  show  w\['.\  the  students  their 
expressions  of  good  will  towards  him.  He  might  say  that  he  hau  been,  as  it  were, 
passing  through  a  cloud  the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  and  had  had  much  to  excite  him 
both  in  spirit  and  in  body,  and  he  thought  that  meeting  would  have  been  a  surt  of 
refresher  for  his  following  day's  hard  and  difficult  work.  His  no'iun  was  that  lie 
should  simply  meet  a  few  of  the  old  and  present  students  to  say  "  good  bye,"  but  he 
certainly  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see,  Dot  only  so  many  of  the  old  s'udenVs,  but 
also  so  large  a  body  of  his  congregation,  and  those  who  represented  the  Church 
schools  and  the  College.  It  taxed  his  strength  a  little  mure,  but  lie  hop^d  they 
would  allow  him  almost  to  ignore  the  presence  of  visitors,  and  to  confine  his  lemarks 
directly  to  the  students.  It  was,  indeed,  a  great  matter  that  he  managed  to  get  amongst 
them  at  all,  for  jd  the.  hurry  of  packing  up  his  goods  for  so  long  a  journey,  he  had 
found  himself  without  a  pair  of  boots  (laughter) ;  and  had  it  not  heen  for 
a  pure  accident  a  few  minutes  ago  their  presence  there,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  as  well  as  himself,  would  have  been  perfectly  bootless.  (Renewed  la-.ghter.) 
Passing  from  that  humourous  passage  to  a  more  serious  one,  he  felt  sure  they  would 
all  feel  with  him,  when  he  spoke  of  being  "  under  a  cloud,"  that  it.  vt&a  hardly  a 
figure  of  speech  ;  or  if  so,  he  would  change  the  figure  to  one  of  the  vegetable  world, 
and  say  that  it  was  difficult  to  eradicate  plants  which  had  existed  for  twenty-two 
yean.  That  was  the  time  which  he  had  been  connected  with  that  iiutitu'.iun,  and 
it  was  the  thought  of  leaving  it  which  pained  him  so  much  — the  severance  of  ties 
which  had  bound  him  to  his  congregation,  and  ties  which  had  connected  him  witk 
that  Training  College,  which  he  had  ever  considered  to  be  the  work  of  his  life,  and 
upon  which  he  had  expected  to  spend  his  whole  energies.     When  he  looked  upon 
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that  family  *hich  he  had  been  enabled  to  bring  up  in  comfort  and  hope,  and  with  a 
promise  of  future  usefulness,  they  must  feel  that  upon  that  ground  alone  the  tie  to 
he  broken  was  a  most  painful  one.  He  had,  however,  endeavoured  to  harden  himself 
for  some  time  past,  because  he  felt  that  otherwise  he  should  not  have  the  nerve  to 
go  through  the  painful  ceremony  of  leave  taking.  The  more  honour  they  had 
chosen  to  heap  upon  him  for  his  efforts  in  connection  with  that  institution,  the  more 
he  felt  himself  humbled.  The  more  they  told  him  that  he  had  been  the  feeble 
instrument  of  God,  the  more  he  felt  his  own  shortcoming.  That  the  institution  had 
been  prosperous  he  was  proud  to  say.  It  had,  as  it  were,  grown  up  from  a  little 
acorn,  and  might  now  be  called  a  sturdy  oak,  casting  its  branches  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land — aye,  and  even  into  distant  lands;  and  when  he  remembered  how 
much  usefulness  had  been  vouchsafed  to  it,  then  it  was  that  he  most  felt  the  pain  of 
parting  from  it.  It  might  be  asked, "  W  hy  then  leave  such  a  work  as  this?"  His  answer 
was  that  lie  could  not  do  otherwise.  It  seemed  to  be  his  duty  to  leave  familiar  faces  and 
that  home  in  which  he  had  been  so  happy,  to  mix  with  strange  faces  in  a  distant  land. 
His  Lordship  then  rapidly  traced  the  growth  of  this  institution.  His  Lordship  said 
he  recollected  it3  commencement  at  Monson  Villa,  when  we  might  compare  it  to  a 
babe  in  swaddling  clothes.  He  managed  to  gather  together  five  intelligent  youths 
in  connection  with  those  schools.  The  child,  so  impregnated  with  life,  began  to 
grow  so  rapid  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  look  out  for  larger  clothes;  indeed  to 
replace  the  swaddling  clothes  by  those  commonly  known  as  "  buttous."  (Laughter.) 
Well,  they  passed  from  Monson  Villa  to  St.  Julias'  (which  may  be  called  their 
boyhood),  where  they  strutted  about  in  their  tunic  and  buttons,  and  got  oq  sur- 
prisingly. That,  be  it  remembered,  was  before  the  time  of  the  "  Minutes  of  Council 
on  Education."  Well,  they  grew  up,  and  became  so  large  as  to  require  a  still 
further  change.  Then  it  was  that  steps  were  taken  to  erect  the  institution  in  which 
they  then  where.  Every  crevice  aud  corner  of  it  was  soon  filled  with  flesh  and 
blood,  and  the  question  was  whether  they  were  to  lose  or  keep  it.  That  would 
depend  very  much  upon  the  students  themselves.  They  had  lately  passed  through  a 
crisis  tending  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  institution,  but  it  would  depend 
principally  upon  them  whether  or  not  that  institution  was  to  go  back  from  the 
position  which  it  had  taken  up.  It  depended  less  upon  the  legislature  than  upon 
schools  and  schoolmasters.  If  they  would  be  true  to  God,  the  governitg  body,  and 
themselves,  he  felt  persuaded  there  would  be  a  way  of  prosperity  and  to  the  better 
education  of  the  working  classes.  His  Lordship  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  g  od 
which  had  attended  the  works  of  some  of  the  former  students,  making  special 
reference  to  Mr.  Draper,  who  had  been  chosen  to  fill  an  important  position  in  the 
Saltley  Training  College,  which  he  did  in  a  most  effectual  manner.  There  was 
another  amongst  them  who  had  come  from  the  south-east  boundary  of  the  country, 
who  would  tell  them,  perhaps,  that  he  had  been  elevated  from  that  institution  to 
become  the  lever  of  a  great  educational  movement  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  where  he 
dwells.  After  giving  several  instances  of  promotion  which  had  followed  the  student! 
in  after-life,  his  Lordship  went  on  to  say  that,  though  he  was  about  to  part  from 
them,  he  should  never  allow  their  memories  to  be  effaced  from  his  heart.  He 
believed  their  affection  for  him  was  really  genuine,  aye,  to  the  very  core.    Before, 
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however,  he  said  his  last  farewell  to  thera,  let  him  of  all  things,  impress  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  showing  proper  homage  and  allegiance  to  him  who  had  been  appointed 
as  his  successor.  Great  care  and  caution  had  been  manifested  in  the  seleotion,  and 
from  a  conversation  his  Lordship  had  had  with  him,  he  was  enabled  to  say  that  he 
was  possessed  of  much  natural  earnestness,  and  much  sympathy  with  the  objects  they 
had  before  them.  The  worthy  doctor  concluded  as  follows  :—  Accept  my  earnest 
thanks  for  the  beautiful  presents  with  which  you  have  honoured  me.  They  shall 
be  heMooms  in  my  family,  and  they  will  tell  their  own  story  to  those  who  are  being 
reared  about  me.  It  will  be  known  after  I  am  gone  that  I  have  carried  away  from 
this  world  the  good  feelings,  I  was  going  to  say  affection  (applause),  in  which  you 
hold  me.     God  bless  you  all  for  Christ's  sake. 

The  Chairman  said  Dr.  Broraby  had  spoken  to  them  of  the  babes  of  Monson  Villa. 
He  was  glad  to  say  that  one  of  them  was  present  and  would  address  a  few  words 
to  thera. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Draper,  the  Vice-Principal  of  Saltley  Training  College, said  he  was 
not  a  baby  of  Monson  Villa,  but  he  supposed  he  must  consider  himself  to  be  a  limb 
of  the  baby,  and  pretty  well  developed.  (Laughter.)  He  had  just  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  one  of  the  co-limbs,  who,  with  himself,  were  perhaps  the  only  ones 
present  who  represented  that  embryo  state  of  the  Cheltenham  Training  College.  At 
Dr.  Bromby  had  kindly  called  attention  to  him,  he  must  say  that  he  owed  the 
position  it  was  his  privilege  to  occupy  to  the  influence  of  his  Lordship,  whom  he  had 
to  thank  for  the  interest  he  had  always  manifested  for  his  welfare.  They  had,  in 
their  address,  spoken  of  the  high  honour  which  had  been  conferred  upon  their 
Principal ;  but  if  honour  depended  up;n  the  importance  of  a  position,  he  maintained 
that  the  position  he  was  leaving  was  more  honourable  than  that  to  which  he  was 
going.  He  had  met  with  students  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  he  believed  they 
thoroughly  and  heartily  did  their  work.  The  influence  which  their  Principal  had 
exercised  upon  the  Training  College  was  almost  incalculable.  Thousands  of  children 
had  directly  or  indirectly  come  under  his  influence  ;  and  hundreds  of  students  had 
gone  forth  from  that  institution  fn  which  he  had  been  privileged  to  receive  his 
educatiou  ;  and  not  only  in  the  Cheltenham  students  could  the  effects  of  his 
Lordship's  works  be  traced,  but  also  in  those  of  th«  Saltley  Training  College  was  his 
light  reflected.  With  regard  to  that  testimonial,  let  them  not  conclude  their  day's 
proceedings  by  supposing  that  those  beautiful  things  before  them  were  the  only 
testimonials  they  could  offer  his  Lordship.  They  had  a  far  more  important  one: 
by  faithfully  using  the  advantages  which  he  had  secured  to  them,  they  themselves 
formed  the  best  testimonial  to  his  worth  that  could  be  shown. 

Mr.  Shilton  rose  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the  present  students.  He  said  he 
felt  that  he  could  do  little  more  than  reiterate  the  sentiments  of  the  preceding 
speakers.  If  a  stranger  were  to  look  around,  his  impression  would  probably  be  that 
they  were  welcoming  a  new  friend  rather  than  taking  leave  of  an  old  one  He 
trusted,  however,  it  would  be  taken  by  his  Lordship  as  a  mark  of  that  respect  to 
which  he  was  entitled  at  their  hands.  Whenever  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  a  student  who  had  left  the  College,  it  had  always  been  represented  to 
him  that  the  time  he  had  spent  within  the  walls  of  the  institution  was  a  time  of 
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great  pleasure ;  as  to  liow  far  their  happiness  was  influenced  bj  the  Principal  they 
themselves  might  judge.  The  speaker  concluded : — I  wish  his  Lordship,  in  the  name 
of  the  students,  every  success  in  the  mission  which  he  has  undertaken,  and  I  hope 
his  works  there  will  be  as  properous  as  the  works  he  has  performed  in  this  country. 
"We  pray  God  may  give  him  a  safe  voyage,  and  bless  him  in  all  he  undertakes. 

Penton  Hcrt,  E;-q.,  was  then  callrd  upon  to  address  the  meeting*  He  said,  on 
behalf  of  the  membeis  of  the  Committee,  he  must  express  the  gratification  he  felt  in 
watching  the  progn  ss  of  the  institution  from  its  formation  to  the  present  time. 
During  the  whole  of  that  time  there  had  been  but  one  Priucipal,  whose  loss  they 
were  that  day  grieving,  and  upon  whose  qualifications  he  need  not  then  dwell.  The 
blessings  of  his  works  were  spread  about  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
laud,  and.  he  rejoiced  to  see  his  Lordship's  labours  so  well  acknowledged  by  those  who 
were  so  capable  of  judging  then:.  It  was  true  that  he  (Mr.  Hort)  was  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  committee,  and,  though  he  had  occasionally  been  absent  for 
long  periods,  yet  he  bad  never  allowed  his  interest  in  the  institution  to  flag  for  a 
moment;  aud,  en  his  return,  he  rejoiced  to  resume  his  place  on  that  committee, 
whose  work  had  so  greatly  prospered.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  had  been 
blessed  by  the  work  in  which  be  had  been  privileged  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  No 
person  present  could  be  more  hearty  than  himself  in  wishing  continued  success  on 
the  labours  of  Dr.  Brornby.  Having  been  so  long  a  member  of  the  committee,  he 
could  bear  witness  to  the  interest,  zeal,  and  wonderful  devotedness  which  Dr.  Bromby 
had  ever  manifested  in  fulfilling  his  duties  towards  that  institution,  with  a  success 
which  could  hardly  have  been  hoped  for  under  the  painful  circumstances  which  had 
been  caused  by  the  Government  of  this  country.  (Applause.)  He  had  never  for 
one  moment  shrunk  from  his  responsibilities,  but  had  done  all  in  h>s  power  to  re- 
present their  claims  in  official  quarters  in  order  to  obtain  that  support  to  which  they 
were  entitled  ;  and  he  ventured  to  say  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  Lordship's  efforts 
in  that  respect,  the  institution  would  have  been  placed  in  a  far  mora  painful  pos  tion 
than  it  now  occupied.  (Cheers.)  He  (Mr.  Hort)  therefore  sincerely  wished  "God 
speed"  to  the  Bishop,  and  prayed  God  to  bless  him  and  his.  He  would  not  be 
forgotten,  but  would  always  be  remembered  with  feelings  of  kindness  and  love;  and 
their  prayer  would  be  that,  when  it  should  please  God  to  take  him  away,  a  greater 
reward  would  await  him.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Graham,  a  former  student,  then  bore  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
which  bad  been  so  long  conducted  by  his  Lordship  within  the  walls  of  that  insti- 
tution, and  observed  that  so  great  was  his  esteem  for  the  Principal,  that,  had  he  lived 
al  John  o'  Groat's  house,  he  should  still  have  come  to  Cheltenham  to  bid  him  farewell. 
They  must  not  expect  to  keep  him  all  to  themselves  :  they  had  received  great  benefits 
from  him,  and  now  let  the  people  of  Tasmania  have  the  benefit  of  his  instructions, 
as  well  as  those  here.  Let  them  always  remember  the  great  aim  of  his  Lordship 
was  to  make  them  Christian  teachers,  and  by  striving  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  Christian 
teacher  they  would  be  raising  that  far  more  noble  testimonial  of  which  Mr.  Draper 
had  told  them.  In  conclusion,  the  prayer  of  the  old  students  was  that  God  would 
bless  him. 

Dr.  Bromby  then  said  he  had  to  thank  the  College  staff  for  the  valuable  and  useful 
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present  which  they  had  made  to  him  recently,  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  telescope. 
They  had  worked  harmoniously  together  with  him  for  many  years,  aud  the  severance 
of  this  tie  cost  him  great  pain.  He  briefly  adverted  to  the  statements  of  the  previous 
speakers,  and  again  thanked  all  present  for  their  expressions  of  affection  and  good- 
will towards  him.     A  hymn  was  then  sung, — 

"  My  God  my  Eather  while  I  stray," — 
and  the  proceedings  brought  to  a  close  by  Dr.  Bromby  pronouncing  the  benediction. 


tompttlmw. 


Great  Barr,  near  Birmingham,  Sept.  21st,  1864. 
Sir, — You  were  kind  enough  to  insert  my  last  note,  I  shall  be  thankful  for  a  corner 
of  your  excellent  paper  for  the  insertion  of  the  enclosed. 

M  To  determine  the  horizontal  distance  between  A  and  B,  two  dis'inctobject3, 
a  base  line  CD  was  measured  =  536  yds.,  and  the  following  angles  were 
measured  ACB  =  57°40',  BCD  =  40°16',  ADB=7l°  7',  ADC  -  42°'2z/. 
Find  AB."— Given  to  Masters  oj  Second  Year,  Sec.  V.,  Ques.  3,  1800. 

Let  the  following  diagram  illustrate  our  solution  A  and  B  the  distant 
objects,  and  CD  the  base  line. 

A 


In  the  first  place  let  us  find  the  side  CB 
Sin.  CBD  :   sin.  CDB  :  :  CD   :  CB 
Sin.  26°  15'  ;  sin.  113°  29'  :  :  536  :  CB 
9-645706  :  9962453  :  :  2  729165  ;  CB 
9  -962453 

12-691618 
9-645706 


3-045912  =  1111-51  side  of  CB 
•045714 


390)19800(51 
1950 


300 
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Next  let  us  find  the  side  AC 
Sin.  CAD  :  Sin.  ADC  :  :  CD  :  AC 
Sin.  39°  42'  :  Sin.  42°  22'  :  :  536  :  AC 
9-805343  :  9-828578  :  :  2729165  :  AC 
9-828578 

12-557743 
9805343 

2  752400  -  565-457  side  CA 
•752356 


77)4400(57 
385 

•550 
539 

11 

Now  having  found  the  sides  BC,  CA,  and  having  the  included  angle  BCA. 
given,  we  can  now  easily  find  the  angles  CAB  and  ABC. 

Thus  AC  +  CB  :  BC- AC  : :  tan.  4  (B  +  A)  :  tan.  %  (B  -  A) 
1676  ;  546.053  : ;  tan.  61°  10'  5 :  tan  \  (B  -  A) 
3-224274  :  2  737235  \\  10-259233  \  tan.  \  (B-A) 
10-259233 


12-996468 

3-224274 

9-772194  = 

30° 

37'5" 

•772168 

480j2600(5 

2400 

200 

61° 

10' 

30° 

37'  5" 

Sum  or 

angle  A     ... 

91° 

47'  5" 

Difference  or  angle  ABC  30°  32'  55" 
ITow  we  can  easily  find  the  side  AB 
Sin.  ABC  :  sin.  ACB  : :  AC  :  AB 
Sin.  30°  32'  55"  *.  sin.  57°  40'  ::  565-457  :  AB 
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9-706094  :  9-926831  :;  2752400  ;  AB 
2-752400 

12-679231 
9-7<>6094 


2-973137  =  940-019  side  AB. 
•973128 


46)900(19 
46 

440 
414 

26 

[I  should  like  to  know  whether  AB  could  have  been  found  in  any  shorter 
•way.] 

(1 )  Find  the  three  sides  of  a  plane  triangle,  of  which  the  angles  are  to  one 
another  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  and  4,  and  the  perimeter  100  feet. 

(2)  The  sines  of  the  three  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  are  to  one  another  as 
the  numbers  17,  15,  and  8,  and  the  perimeter  is  160  feet ;  find  the  sides  and 
angles. 

(3;  The  base  of  a  plane  triangle  is  980  feet,  the  vertical  angle  93°  15',  and 
the  sum  of  the  two  sides  1216  feet ;  find  the  rest. 

(5)_  Prove  tan.  A  +  cos.  A  =  2  cosec.  2  A,  and  if  tan.  3A  +  sec.  2  A  = 

Jj5ki£j  prove  that  A =60°. 
4 * 

N.B. — I  should  like  for  a  simple  explanation  of  the  above  questions,  as  they 
present  difficulties  not  easily  surmounted  by  one  who  has  no  aid  but  your  valuable 
paper. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  M. 


ANSWERS  TO  PAPER  UPON  HOLY  SCRIPTURE  AND  LITURGY, 
WITH  CRITICISM. 


Section  I. 
Question  I.— Advantages  oi  a  Prescribed  Form  of  Common  Prayer. 
I.  Minister.  With  regard  to  the  minister,  a  prescribed  form  offers  many 
advantages.  If  the  ministers  were  always  men  fervent  in  spirit,  fearing  the  Lord, 
and  of  groat  eloquence  of  speech,  no  great  disadvantages,  perhaps,  would  arise  on 
their  part  But  this  cannot  be  secured.  A  man  may  be  of  a  faithlul  and  prayerful 
heart,  yet  "  slow  of  tongue ;"  hence  his  prayers  would  avail,  in  being  heart- prayers; 
but  he  would  be  a  bad  leader  of  the  devotions  of  others.  Again,  the  minister  may 
be,  as  the  sons  of  Eli,  careless  aud  wicked.      Would  such  men  study  to  offer  up 
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an  acceptable  service  to  Him  "  who  searches  the  heart  arid  tries  the  reins  of  the  sons 
of  men."  There  is  an  advantage,  then,  in  having  a  form  compiled  by  men  who  were 
learned,  zealous,  and  pious,  as  our  Reformers  certainly  were.  The  ignorance  or 
incapacity  of  the  Priest  certainly  does  deteriorate  the  worship,  even  with  a  form ; 
hut  the  evil  is  much  less  than  it  would  he  without  it.  The  Service  of  the  Church 
Porrnula  is  made  sufficiently  gneral  to  include  all  men  within  its  Prayers;  and 
sufficiently  particular,  also,  for  each  individual  to  apply  its  expressions  to  his 
own  case. 

Ckiticism. — The  style  is  confused  from  not  keeping  the  singular  form  minister 
throughout.  The  transitive  verb  deteriorate  is  unusual  and  awkward.  "The 
Service  of  the  Church  Formula"  is  perkaps  intelligible,  but  is  certainly  not  to  be 
construed  grammatically. 

II.  The  Ft i pie.  There  are  advantages  also  here.  Solomon  says,"  Keep  thy  foot 
when  thou  conest  into  t  >»•  House  of  the  Lord,  and  utter  no  vain  thing,  for  God  is 
in  Heaven,  and  thou  upon  earth  ;  therefore,  let  thy  words  be  few."  The  natural  im- 
pulses of  the  heart  would  lead  men — under  any  strong  affection  or  impression— to  say 
things,  and  vow  to  ihe  Lord,  what  would,  perhaps,  be  entirely  forgotten  and  neglected 
afterwards.  This  really  is  tie  fact  with  regard  to  many  of  the  Sectarian  Meetings. 
In  the  presence  of  the  High  and  Lofty  One,  the  heart  of  man  should  be  subdued, 
and  his  words  careful,  though  fnl,  and  few.  3ut  so  impressible  is  our  heart  that  we 
may  not  tiust  it  in  Gods  presence.  With  a  prescribed  form  this  disadvantage  is 
removed,  and  the  language  used  is  the  result  and  representative  of  Ihe  thoughts  and 
desires  of  men  who  in  every  way  were  like  ourselves.  Their  nature  was  our  nature  ; 
therefore  a  general  expression  of  their  feelings  towards  God  will  be  our  feelings  too. 
The  natural  result  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people  is  removed.  They  are  able  to 
join  with  one  symphonious  voice  to  the  throne  of  God. 

HI.  Wheu  the  form  of  worship  is  distinctly  laid  down,  those  imperceptible  and 
gradual  changes  cannot  so  easily  take  place,  as  is  the  case,  when  each  minister  is 
allowed  to  worship  after  his  own  fashion.  In  the  latter  case,  too,  there  would  be  a 
kind  of  worship  paid  to  him  who  was  most  eloquent  in  prayer.  This  will  always 
happen,  but  in  a  less  degree  with  a  form. 

Criticism. — The  quotation  from  Solomon's  writing  is  incorrect.  Never  quote 
Scripture  incorrectly.  The  word  symphonious  is  very  objectionable,  not  only  in 
itself,  but  as  being  needless.  "  With  one  voice"  expresses  all  that  the  writer  means. 
"What  changes  are  alluded  to  in  III.  ? 

The  writer  has  evidently  ideas  upon  the  matter  of  the  question,  but  he  requires 
clearness  of  thought  in  order  to  acquire  clearness  of  expression. 

Section  II. 

I.  Hallowed  be  thy  Name.  Familiar  exposition.  When  I  say  a  person's  name, 
I  think  of  that  person  at  the  same  time  ;  it  is  the  thinking  about  him  which  makes 
me  say  his  name.  So  when  we  say  God's  name,  we  must  think  about  God.  Some 
people  use  that  holy  name  so  often,  that  they  do  not  think  at  all  about  God;  and 
they  know  so  little  about  him,  that  they  do  not  fear  to  swear  by  his  name,  and  to 
use  it  very  lightly  indeed.     Now,  if  you  love  and  respect  any  man— your  master, 
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father,  or  clergyman — you  will  not  like  to  talk  about  them  irreverently,  or 
disrespectfully.  So  it  should  be  with  God's  name.  He  inside  us,  lie  feeds  us,  he 
keeps  us  from  all  sorrows  and  dangers,  and  we  ouglit  to  love  Him.  He  is  tlie  Great 
God,  who  is  merc'ful  to  them  that  lose  Him,  but  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty  ; 
therefore  we  ought  to  fear  H  m.  David  says,  "  Lit  them  fear  Thy  jjreat  am!  terrible 
name,  for  it  is  Holy.  And  we  are  told  again  that  the  Archangels  cover  their  faces 
and  feet  with  a  veil  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  cry  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God 
Almighty."  If,  then,  the  angels  of  God  make  His  name  holy  (hallow  it),  how  much 
more  should  the  poor  weak  childreu  of  earth  do  so. 

Criticism. — He  keeps  us  from  all  sorrows  and  dangers  is  an  incorrect  statement. 
From  ought  to  have  been  in.  Scripture  is  agaio  quoted  carelessly.  The  writer 
apparently  refers  to  Ps,  xcix.  3.  and  La.  vi.  The  word  Hallowed  should  have  been 
expla;ned  at  starting.  And  the  fact  of  its  being  our  Father's  name  should  be 
distinctly  marked  and  carefully  kept  before  the  miuds  of  children. 
Section  Ilf. 

I.  "  The.  people  of  His  pasture,  and  the  sheep  of  His  hand."  In  Eastern 
countries  the  shepherd  bears  a  very  affectionate  relation  to  his  flock.  He  is  always 
with  them,  and  tends  them  with  the  greaiest  care.  The  sheep,  also,  appear  to  return 
his  love  and  carefulness.  They  know  his  voice;  each  one  has  a  name  of  its  own, 
by  which  the  shepherd  calls  ii  ;  and  they  follow  him,  most  obediently,  wherever  he 
leads  them.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  an  eastern  shepherd  walking  over  the 
mountains,  followed  by  a  string  of,  perhaps,  more  than  a  hundred  sheep;  it  gives 
one  the  idea  of  the  bond  betwixt  parent  and  child. 

"When  it  is  asserted  that  (Jod's  servants  are  the  people  of  His  pasture  and  the 
sheep  of  His  hand,  a  most  touching  idea  is  presented  of  God's  tenderness  towards 
him,  and  his  zeal  for  their  welfare;  aud  of  the  struggles  anJ  strivings  of  his  people 
to  follow  him  in  every  trial  and  sorrow  of  lifs.  They  feel  that  these  things  are  the 
proors  of  his  kindness  and  love.  As  the  shepherd  keeps  Irs  eye  ou  the  faint  and 
straggling  of  his  flock,  so  God  helps  and  encourages  His  people  onward.  When  any 
stumbld  and  fall,  he  does  not  abandon  them  to  perish  through  thtir  own  weakness; 
He  r.  calls  them  by  some  touching  providence,  by  some  sudden  shooti-g  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  then  aids  them  to  regain  lost  ground  aud  again  to  inarch  steadily,  atter 
he  leading  and  example  of  His  Christ.  "He  leads  them  in  green  valleys,  and 
beside  pleasant  waters;  His  rod  aud  His  staff  support  aud  cheer  them  onward. 
When  the  Holy  Spirit  (t>y  Isaiah)  wished  to  show  to  Israel  the  tenderness  of  their 
coming  Messiah,  He  represented  Him  as  a  kind  and  good  shepherd,  carrying  the 
lambs  in  His  arms,  aud  folding  tl  em  to  His  bosom,  and  gently  Lading  those  with 
young'."  Isaiah  xi.  Christ  a  so  call*  Himself  the  Good  Shepherd,  aud  says,  "My 
sheep  know  my  voice  and  follow  me." 

Cuitici  M.— The  word  shooting  is  strangely  applied  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Isaiah  is  again  incorrectly  quoted.  Give  the  substance  of  a  text, 
when  not  sure  of  the  words. 

The  whole  anwer  is  a  mistake.  All  that  was  required  was  to  explain  that  God's 
children  are  the  people  of  lhs  pasture,  because  He  feeds  them:  the  sheep  of  His 
hand,  because  He  guides  and  prioerves  them. 
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Section  IV. 
Question  II.— Notes  on  Martha  and  Mary. 

I.  A  great  difference  exist  between  these  two  characters.  Two  incidents  are 
recorded  specially  concerning  them.  Our  Lord  appears  to  have  been  much  attached 
to, them,  and  to  their  brother  Lazarus  whom  he  raised  from  the  dead.  Their 
character  may  best  be  observed  by  a  consideration  of  the  two  circumstances  in  which 
they  figure. 

(a)  Our  Lord  came  to  Bethany  and  dwelt  with  this  family.  Martha,  with  the 
true  feelings  of  a  woman,  busied  herself  extremely,  and  made  herself  anxious  to 
make  Jesus  as  comfortable  in  her  house  as  hospitality  demanded  and  as  veneration 
prompted.  Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  partook  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  despised  earthly 
pleasures  and  comforts,  and,  kneeling  at  his  feet,  sought  the  "  Bread  of  Heaven'* 
from  Him  who  was  best  qualified  to  bestow  it.  She  perhaps  thought  she  might 
never  have  such  a  precious  opportunity  again  of  acquiring  Divine  instruction.  She 
preferred  the  precepts  of  her  Saviour  to  the  comforts  of  the  table,  about  which 
Martha  cumbered  herself;  and  she  even  neglected  the  rites  of  hospitality  in  her  zeal 
for  the  knowledge  of  Divine  truth.  Martha,  angry  at  this  spparent  neglect,  appealed 
to  the  Lord,  "Dost  not  thou  care  that  my  sister  hath  left  me  to  serve  alone?" 
Jesus,  pleased  rather  with  the  heavenly -mindedness  of  Mary,  than  with  the  natural 
feelings  of  Martha,  exclaimed — Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  cumbered  with  much 
serving,  but  Mary  hath  chosen  that  better  part  which  shall  never  be  takeu  from  her. 

(£)  At  the  grave  of  Lazarus  Mary  was  especially  called  for,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  shared  in  Martha's  faithlessness.  She  appears  to  have  been  absorbed  in  a 
deeper,  holier  grief,  than  Martha,  as  will  always  be  the  case  with  those  who  have 
felt  ''religion's  power." 

II. — lesson.  Eternity  demands  greater  attention  than  Time.  Those  wha 
cumber  themselves  with  the  things  of  time  and  sense,  to  the  exclusion  or  abasement 
of  religious  concerns,  will  inherit  our  Lord's  rebuke  to  Martha;  while  those  who 
"  seek/rs*  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,"  will  find  earthly  good  added 
to  their  lot,  and  will  secure  "  that  better  part,  which  shall  never  be  taken  from 
them." 

Criticism. — The  words  apparent  neglect  are  inconsistent  with  the  statement  of 
the  previous  sentence.     Again  Scripture  is  wrongly  quoted.     Great  want  of  clearness 
in  the  points  to  be  insisted  on  as  lessons  to  children.     Too  much  fancy  indulged  as 
to  Mary's  state  of  mind.    The  expression  "  time"  is  too  indefinite. 
Section  V. 

I.  John,  from  some  unexplained  motive,  sent  from  his  prison  to  put  to  Christ  the 
question,  "Art  thou  '  He  that  should  come'  (the  Coming  Man),  or  do  we  look  for 
another  ?"  Christ  answered  them  indirectly;  that  is,  he  did  not  say  plainly  "Yes,  I 
am  !"  but  as  in  that  hour  he  performed  many  miracles,  he  appealed  to  them  to  give 
answer  for  him.  "  Go  and  tell  John  how  that  the  lame  walk,  the  deaf  hear,  the 
dead  are  raised,  and  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached."  These  tilings  were 
powerful  witnesses  of  the  divine  commission  of  the  Son  of  Man.  If  things  impos- 
sible to  man  were  wrought  by  a  man  to  all  appearance,  there  was  plain  and  untnis- 
takeable  evidence  that  God  was  with  Him,  and  that  He  was  sent  from  God. 
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There  might  also  be  a  tacit  and  silent  reproof  to  the  Baptist  for  a  want  of  faith, 
or  a  desire  for  a  direct  expression  of  the  Godhead  of  Jesus.  It  is  possible  St.  John, 
in  spite  of  the  direct  word  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (John  i.),  desired  some  confirmatory 
words  from  the  lips  of  the  very  person. 

Criticism. — The  writer  need  not  have  given  his  first  sentence.  The  word  *  them" 
in  the  second  sentence  has  no  antecedent  noun.  "A  man  to  all  appearance'  is  an 
awkward  phrase.  The  last  part  of  the  answer  is  needless.  Reference  should  hare 
been  made  to  Isaish  xxxy.  where  these  works  are  predicted  of  the  Coming  One. 

Section  VI. 
I.  The  temptation  of  our  Lord,  by  which  I  mean  the  last  grand  attack  of  Satan 
on  the  human  Spirit  of  the  Messiah  in  the  wilderness  at  the  close  of  the  forty  days, 
embraces  three  attacks  on  three  different  points  of  human  nature,  in  one  of  which 
all  temptations  fall.  Christ  stood  there,  as  the  representative  of  the  human  race,  as 
man>  to  overcome  him  who  had  the  power  of  death.  The  Saviour  had  then  to  meet, 
in  human  nature,  the  climax  of  the  temptations  which  have  ever  been  offered  to  the 
children  of  men.  And  the  rescue  of  man  depended  on  whether  he  could  successfully 
combat  with  the  Devil. 

The  three  temptations  were — 

1. — To  probe  the  bodily  lasts.     The  subtlety  of  Satan  chose  the  desire  for  food  as 

the  simplest  end  most  innocent  of  them,  and  the  one  in  which  he  would  be 

most  likely  to  lure  the  human  Christ  to  obey  him.     But  ihe  Second  Adam  was 

Btrooger  than  the  first,  and  answered,  "  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but 

by  every  word  of  God."     His  meat  was  to  accomplish  his  work. 

2. — To  lure  by  the.  love  of  power.      From  a  high  mountain  the  Devil  showed  Hira 

the  kiligi'oms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  which  were  truly  his  own, 

and  offered  them  on  condition  of  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  his  superiority. 

But  he  was  answered  again,  "  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him 

only  shalt  thou  serve." 

3. — This  temptation  touched  a  higher  feeling  of  the  heart.     The  Devil  requested 

Christ,  on  the  strength  of  a  Divine  promise,  to  throw  himself  from  the  temple 

down  into  the  courts.    There  is  a  hidden  and  deep  fact  under  this.    The  Jews 

had  been  led  to  suppose,  from  Mahichi  iii.  1  ,  that  the  Messiah  would  suddenly 

descend  into  His  temple.     Now,  here  would  have  been  a  fine  opportunity  for 

convincing  Israel  of   his  Messiahship,  of  overcoming  their  prejudices  ;    but 

Christ  resisted  thi»  also,  although,  perhaps,  this  was  the  greatest  trial  of  all. 

Here  he  could  in  a  moment  prevent  the  fact  afterwards  recorded  by  St.  John, 

*'  He  came  nnto  His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not."      But  Christ  came 

to  fulfil  the  law,   and   in  no  one  point  must  he  break  it.     Therefore  he 

commanded  Satan,  "  Get  thee  behind  me." 

The  Devil,  in  qnotiDg  from  the  xc.  Psalm,  omitted  some  important  words,  u  in  all 

thy  ways,"  but  these  Jesus  remembered,  and  refitsed  to  travel  out  of  the  line  of  duty, 

knowing  that  the  promise  referred  to  those  who  continued  in  it. 

Ckiticism  . — The  second  use  of  the  word  attack  (sent.  1 )  should  have  been  avoided. 
The  reasons  for  the  temptation  were  not  asked  for,  but  only  what  was  its  character.  Oar 
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Lord's  Imager  was  the  obvious  cause  of  the  first  form  of  temptation.  The  words, 
"  Get  thee  behind  me,:'  belong  to  the  Temptation  on  the  mountain.  The  statement 
in  reference  to  John  i.  11.  is  improbable.  The  last  sentence  is  needless.  It  is 
important  not  to  put  in  an  answer  all  that  may  be  known  about  the  matter  ia 
qaestion,  but  only  all  that  bears  upon  the  point  of  the  question. 


TIDES-THEIR  RANGE  AND  RATE. 


Tides  are  the  alternate  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea  at  distinct  intervals .  Since 
the  causes  of  this  periodic  rising  andTalling  of  the  sea  were  first  properly  explained 
by  Newton  every  one  with  the  least  pretension  to  geueral  information  is  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  them  to  give  an  elementary  idea  of  their  origin.  It  is  proposed  to 
to  throw  a  few  facts  together  that  are  not  so  generally  known. 

Whether  the  tides  he  high  or  lew — Spring  or  Neap  the  soundings  at  half  tide  are 
always  the  same.  Eirst :  Suppose  at  Bristol  there  is  a  40  feet  range  at  flood  tide 
and  a  30  feet  range  at  neap,  that  is  that  the  tides  riss  from  the  lowest  point  to  the 
highest  40  and  30  feet  respectively  at  those  times.  Second  :  Suppose  we  stand  on 
a  pier  or  bridge  to  watch  these  tides,  we  should  notice  that  the  40  feet  tide  at  high 
water  rose  twenty  feet  above  a  certain  point,  and  that  the  30  feet  tide  rose  fifteen 
feet  above  the  same  point,  or  ia  other  words,  although  there  is  at  one  time  a  tide 
rising  40  feet  and  at  another  only  30,  yet  the  higher  tide  only  rises  5  feet  above  the 
high  water  ma^k  of  the  lower.  A  Spring  tide  begins  to  flow  from  a  much  lower  point 
than  a  Neip  tide,  consequently  although  their  ranges  differ  the  sounding  at  high 
water  Springs  and  Neaps  do  not  vary  so  much  as  one  would  think  at  first  sight.  A. 
high  water  Spring  tide  starts  from  a  point  as  far  below  a  high  wxter  Neap  tide 
as  it  rises  above  it. 

Tides  rise  r.nd  fall  a  certain  proportion  every  hour.    The  following  formula  is  so 
expressed  as  to  be  readily  remembered  : — 
Hour  of  flow.      Hour  of  ebb. 

In  1st       and  in  6th  the  tide  rises  or  falls  j\ 

"  2nd  "       5lh        «  "  A 

"  3rd  "       4th  ^ 

"  4  h  "       3rd 

"  5th  "       2nd       " 

"  6tb  "        1st 

So  there  ebbs  or  flows  twice  as  much  water  in  the  second  hour  as  the  first,  and  in 
the  third  as  much  as  the  ilrst  itntl  second  put  together;  fourth  same  as  third;  fifth 
same  as  secon-i  ;  sixth  same  as  first.  If,  for  instance,  we  have  a  36  feat  range,  the 
tide  rises  3  feet  the  first  lnur,  six  the  second,  nine  the  third,  nine  the  fourth,  six 
the  fifth,  and  three  the  last,  making  a  total  of  36  feet. 
It  will  therefore  be  seen  why  the  flowing  of  the  tide  is  frequently  the  cause  of. 
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accidents,  because  people  will  not  forecast  and  get  in  or  out  of  bays  or  harbours  just 
when  the  tides  turn,  -nd  rot  when  they  are  strongest.  Where  the  straight  line  is 
drawn  there  is  a  lull  for  a  few  minutes,  for  the  tide  does  not  gain  its  maximum 
strength  till  the  end  of  the  third  hour  and  beginning  of  the  fourth. 

The  tides  are  highest  (a)  at  the  time  of  eclipses  either  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
because  thea  both  sun  and  moon  exert  their  attractive  influence  in  a  straight  line. 
(b)  In  January,  when  the  sun  and  moon  happen  to  be  in  conjunction  or  opposition, 
for  then  the  earth  is  much  nearer  the  sun,  and  consequently  its  mative  power  greater. 
The  nearer  the  moon  approaches  the  zenith  of  a  place,  the  higher  the  tide,  (c)  when 
strong  winds  are  blowing.  For  instance,  suppose  a  high  tide  is  expected  in  Plymouth 
Sound  and  a  strong  S  W  wind  is  blowing,  the  wind  will  increase  the  height  of  the 
water  from  one  to  two  feet,  because  it  urges  the  tide,  already  rapidly  flowing  into 
the  harbour  forward,  and  assists  in  keeping  it  in  whilst  it  is  there,  (d)  The  state  of 
the  barometer.  If  the  baroaeter  be  high,  the  atmosphere  presses  with  a  greater 
weight  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  consequently  the  waters  will  not  move  so  freely 
and  therefore  not  so  high;  whilst  if  the  barometer  below,  the  opposite  effect  is 
produced,  (e)  Not  exactly  at  conjunction  or  opposition,  but  generally  the  third 
tide  after  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon  is  the  highest  tide ;  for,  by  a  well-known 
mechanical  law,  after  motion  is  imparted  to  a  body,  it  will  continue  to  move  for  a 
time  (even  although  the  power  be  suddenly  removed),  and  whilst  the  force  remains 
it  will  continue  to  accumulate  to  a  certain  point.  (The  same  law  is  exemplified  in 
the  seasons  :— it  is  not  hottest  at  Midsummer  day,  but  at  some  days  afterwards.) 

Mariners  experience  what  they  call  a  tide  and  half-tide,  or  tide  and  quarter-tide, 
and  so  on.  When  the  tide  has  done  flowing  in  shore,  it  will  often  continue  to  flow 
for  a  time,  freqaeutly  two  or  three  hours,  in  the  offing :  this  is  what  they  mean.  The 
phenomenon  is  experienced  throughout  the  English  Channel. 

The  rate  of  high  tide  in  the  English  Channel  is  40  miles  per  hour.  By  this  it  is 
not  meant  that  the  waters  run  forty  mites  per  hour,  for  if  they  did  so  they  would  soon 
wash  away  every  particle  of  land, — but  that  if  the  distance  between  two  places  be 
taken,  and  we  allow  an  hour  ior  each  forty  miles,  knowing  the  time  of  high  water 
at  one  place  we  know  it  pretty  nearly  at  the  other.  From  the  Ed  Jystone  to  Boulogne 
is  about  254  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  time  of  high  water  on  full  aud  change 
(of  the  motm)  at  the  Eddy^tone  is  oh.  15m.; — at  Boulogne,  llh.  25m. :  take  their 
difference,  Gh.  20m.,  and  divide  254  miies  by  the  6Jh.,  we  have  40  miles  as  the  rate 
of  high  water.  All  along  the  coasts  this  admits  oi  considerable  modification.  It  is 
only  where  the  tide  has  free  scope  that  we  cun  really  ascertain  the  rate  of  high 
water.  From  the  Eddvstone  to  Salcombe  (near  Prawle  point),  or  from  Saicorabe  to 
Portland,  we  shall  find  that  the  rate  is  only  about  20  miles  per  hour;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  places  obtain  their  high  water  by  offshoots  as  it  were,  from 
the  tide  ruuniag  up  the  mid  channel.  In  connection  with  this  fact,  we  must  also 
bear  in  mind  that  the  attractive  influences  of  the  sun  and  moon  do  not  act  upon  one 
point  singly,  but  begin  to  elevate  a  considerable  extent  of  the  whole  channel  at  once. 

At  Swanage  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  the  tide  only  rises  two  feet,  yet  on  the  same 
meridian  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel  at  St.  Malo,  it  attains  an  elevation  of 
thirty-five  feet  !     The  tides  are  low  at  Swanage,  because  it  is  situated  on  an  inlet 
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of  the  sea  that  runs  backwards  from  the  tidal  wave  in  a  north-west  direction,  re- 
ceiving its  increased  height  from  the  back  water  of  the  tide.  St.  Malo  bas  such 
enormous  high  waters,  through  the  Peninsula  of  Cotentin  stretching  out  into  the  sea 
and  confining  the  tidal  wave  which  rushes  on  iuto  the  hay  to  find  no  outlet.  When 
the  wave  strikes  the  north-western  shores  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  also  sent  down  to 
St.  Michel's  Bay  and  St.  Malo  in  the  corner.  These  two  facts, will  account  for  the 
savage  and  dangerous  tides  that  are  spoken  of  by  travellers  to  those  parts.  Chepstow 
and  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  examples  that  support  the  explanation. 

H.  E. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  TASMANIA  IN  PLYMOUTH. 


The  annexed  address,  enclosed  in  an  appropriate  and  elegant  border,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Bishop  of  Tasmania  the  day  before  he  sailed  from  Plymouth,  on  board 
the  True  Briton,  by  the  Teachers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  who  were 
trained  at  Cheltenham, 

His  Lordship  was  highly  gratified  to  see  the  few  old  faces  gathered  round  him, 
and  seemed  in  good  spirits,  and  thoroughly  well-pleased  with  the  kind  welcome, 
expressions  of  good-will,  and  marks  of  esteem  that  have  everywhere  been  showered, 
upon  him  since  he  became  Bishop  of  Tasmania. 

The  address  was  read,  by  the  eldest  master  present.  The  Bishop,  in  reply,  said  he 
regarded  that  meeting  as  an  offshoot  of  the  great  meeting  held  in  the  College  on 
Friday  evening,  the  16th  of  September,  and  heartily,  and  with  his  usual  suavity  and 
playfulness  of  manner,  thanked  all  present  for  their  kindness  in  presenting  the 
address,  the  form  of  which  met  his  approbation. 

Dr.  Bromby  then  commented  on  it,  especially  the  concluding  words,  trusting  that 
if  those  present  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  that  they  would  not  forget  him  and 
his  fellow  workers  in  their  daily  devotions. 

Although  he  had.  received  many  tokens  of  affection  and  regard  from  different 
quarters,  all  of  which  he  most  highly  valued,  as  he  knew  they  had  been  given  him 
from  pure  motives,  yet  this  address  had  an  especial  charm,  it  being  presented  on  the 
last  day  and  in  the  last  place  his  feet  would  tread  in  his  mother  country. 

In  conclusion,  all  were  again  thanked,  for  their  mark  of  esteem  and  regard  ;  while 
the  Bishop  trusted  that  the  prayer  of  the  address  would,  in  God's  good  providence, 
be  answered. 
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"  TO   THE    LORD  BISHOP   OF   TASMANIA. 

"  My  Lord,— A  few  School  Teachers  who  in  former  years  were  trained  under 
your  Lordship's  supervision  at  Cheltenham,  desire  to  congratulate  your  Lordship  on 
your  elevation  to  the  episcopate.  But  more  especially,  as  to-day  is  perhaps  the  last 
you  will  spend  in  England, do  we  desire  to  express  our  good  wishes  for  your  Lordship, 
and  our  earnest  hope  that  you  may  re;  ch  your  distant  diocese  in  safety.  We 
devoutly  pray  that  the  hand  of  a  merciful  God  will  he  upon  you  as  you  "  go  down  to 
the  sea,"  to  bring  you  up  again  to  labour  in  His  highest  calling,  and  watch  over  the 
church  of  Tasmania  with  the  zeal  and  success  that  have  always  accompanied  you. 

"  We  wish  your  Lordship  "God  speed,"  praying  earnestly  for  every  good  gift  to 
you,  that  in  prosperity  you  may  live  many  years  to  see  the  fruit  of  your  labour,  and 
that  the  gathering  of  an  abundant  harvest  nuy  be  the  reward  of  your  toils,  before 
you  reach   "the  haven  where  you  would  be." 

"  We  are,  my  Lord,  yours  affectionately,  etc." 

(Signed.) 


SMfas  0f  itoafts. 


Mathematical  Exercises  ;  uiih  Tables,  Formula?,  Answers,  and  References. 
By  Samuel  H.  Winter,  E.R.A.S.  Longman  and  Co. — These  Exercises  comprise 
3,500  examples  in  the  various  branches  of  pure  mathematics,  statics,  dynamics, 
and  hydrostatics,  taken  from  military,  civil  service,  and  other  examination  papers; 
collected  and  arranged  in  sets,  for  the  use  of  students  preparing  for  examination.  So 
complete  and  judicious  a  collection  of  examination  questions  on  the  subjects 
named,  we  believe  nowhere  else  to  exist,  and  wc  can  have  no  doubt  but  teachers 
will  soon  discover  that  Mr.  Watson's  i'xercises  must  of  necessity  become  a  part  of 
their  educational  apparatus. 

Progressive  Fxercises  in  Book-keeping  by  Double  Entry :  including  account 
states,  partnership  accounts,  private  journal,  and  ledger.  Adapted  for  use  in 
Schools.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hunter,  M.A.  Longman  and  Co. — Within  somewhat 
narrow  limits,  Mr.  Hunter,  with  his  usual  skill,  has  contrived  to  pack  more  than 
an  ordinary  amount  of  uselul  instruction  in  book-keeping. 

Arithmetical  Exercises,  adapted  to  Standards  2  and  3  of  the  Revised  Code,  for 
Home  and  School   Use,  vitli   luy,    J'y  John  Edgcr.     Jnrrold  and  Sons.    Mr. 
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Edger's  Exercises  have  a  fair  claim  upon  the  attention  of  teachers.  Indeed,  their 
fitness  is  vouched  for  by  several  practical  educators,  which  is  the  highest  praise  that 
can  be  awarded  in  the  way  of  school  apparatus. 

Key  to  the  Standard  Arithmetical  Cards,  containing  the  Answers  to  all  the 
Sums.  By  Henry  Jones.  Sirakin  and  Co.  As  this  key  is  the  production  of  the 
author  of  the  cards,  it  may  be  assumed  that  teachers  can  implicitly  depend  upon  the 
answers  here  given,. 


CljOSto,     1863. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Female  Candidates  :  Second  Year. 


Candidates  not  permitted  to  answer  more  than  one  question  in  each  Section.  Acting 
Teachers  permitted  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  questions  marked  with  an 
asterisk. 


Section  I. 

1.  What  is  the  population  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland?  Which  parts  of 
each  country  are  most  densely  populated  ?  Give  some  account  of  the  occupations  of 
and  habits  of  the  people  in  one  of  these  districts. 

2.  Describe  generally  the  confirmation  and  physical  features  of  Ireland,  or  Wales. 

3.  Enumerate  the  mineral  products  of  Great  Britain,  and  describe  the  situation 
and  extent  of  the  principal  mineral  deposits. 


Section  II. 

1.  Name  the  British  dependencies  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  describe  the  physical 
features  anJ  general  condition  of  Cape  Colony,  or  the  Presidency  of  Bombay. 

2.  Where  are  these  places  situated — for  what  are  they  severally  remarkable  ? 
Montreal,  Toronto,  Benares,  Delhi,  Surat,  Cape  Town. 
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3.  Describe  the  climate,  productions,  and  general  physical  features  of  New 
Brunswick,  New  Muuster,  New  South  Wales,  or  Tasmania. 

Section  III. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  extent,  average  height,  and  chief  characteristics  of  one 
of  the  following  ranges  :  The  Pyrenees,  Carpathians,  or  Apennines. 

2.  Where  are  the  following  cities  situated  ?  For  what  are  they  severally 
remarkable  ?  Toulon,  Dijon,  Cherburg,  Mannheim,  Augsburg,  Dantzig,  Breslan, 
Trieste,  Cracow,  Parma,  Corunna,  Granada,  Belgrade,  Riga,  Kief. 

3.  Name  the  chief  rivers  of  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  and  describe  the  course 
of  the  Danube. 

4.  What  are  the  chief  natural  and  artificial  products  of  Prussia, — Denmark, — 
Italy,  or  Turkey  in  Europe  ? 

Section  IV. 

Draw  two  maps  :  1.  Of  Spain,  Greece,  Switzerland,  or  the  Baltic  Sea;  2.  Of  New 
Zealand,  Tasmania,  or  Upper  or  Lower  Oanada.  In  each  map  insert  the  seaports 
and  principal  rivers,  with  names. 

N.B. — Places  must  not  be  indicated  by  letters  or  figures,  referring  to  a  list  of  names 
at  the  side,  but  the  names  themselves  must  be  inserted  in  the  map* 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Female  Candidates.— First  and  Second  Tears. 


Section  I. 

1.  Compare  the  advantages  of  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  clothing,  with  regard  to 
durability,  health,  Mid  economy. 

2.  To  what  extent  should  cutting  out  be  taught  in  a  well  ordered  school  P  What 
expedients  would  you  adopt  in  order  to  give  the  children  practical  instruction  in 

this  art  P 

3.  What  ought  to  be  the  yearly  cost  of  clothing  for  a  girl  between  14  and  15  years 
of  age,  the  daughter  (1)  of  a  mechanic,  or  (2)  of  a  day  labourer?  Support  your 
opinion  by  a  detailed  estimate. 
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Section  II. 

1.  Prepare  a  table  of  diet  for  school  children  between  10  and  13  years  of  age. 
Explain  the  advantages  of  the  various  substances  which  you  would  use,  having 
regard  to  economy,  and  the  health  and  strength  of  the  children. 

2.  Explain  the  reason  why  meat,  intended  for  the  table,  should  be  boiled  slowly? 
Under  what  circumstances  may  rapid  boiling  be  allowable? 

3.  How  may  the  following  articles  of  food  be  prepared,  so  as  to  be  both  economical 
and  palatable: — oatmeal,  rice,  sheep's  head,  and  fish  ? 


Section    III. 

1.  Give  directions  for  washing  woollen  articles,  and  for  getting  up  fine  linen ;  and, 
as  far  as  you  are  able,  give  intelligible  reasons  for  the  process  which  you  recommend. 

2.  Mention  some  faults  commonly  committed  by  laundry-women,  the  causes  to 
which  they  are  attributable,  and  the  effects  they  produce  upon  the  appearance  and 
quality  of  clothing. 

Section  IV. 

Prepare  full  notes  for  lessons  on  two  subjects  selected  from  the  following  list:— 
Duties  of  a  nurse-maid,  or  kitchen-maid  ;  Causes  that  predispose  to  typhus  fever, 
or  other  prevalent  diseases;  Symptoms  of  scarlet  fever,  or  of  croup,  and  simple 
methods  of  dealing   with  them   until   medical   assistance  can    be  obtained ;  The 
different  modes  in  which  small  savings  may  be  turned  to  a  good  accouut. 


INFANTS. 

The  following  Questions  have  special  reference  to  Infant  Schools.  Candidates 
who  answer  the  Questions  in  this  Section  satisfactorily,  and  who  afterwards  pass  a 
satisfactory  probation  in  keeping  Infant  Schools ,  will  have  a  special  stamp  added 
to  their  Certificates  when  issued. 


1.  What  means  have  been  devised  to  teach  Infants  the  names  and  movements  of 
common  domestic  processes,  such  as  washing,  baking,  ironing,  &c. 

2.  Write  the  notes  of  such  a  lesson  as  woulJ  be  intelligible  and  interesting   to 
Infants  on  catching  cold;  what  it  means,  and  how  to  avoid  it. 
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(Out  Qton  /uiurc. 


The  article  thus  headed  in  our  last  number  has  given  occasion  to 
an  old  and  valued  friend  to  write  us  a  letter,  from  which  we  gladly- 
print  the  following  extracts  : — 

Sir, —  As  fresh  arrangements  hnve  been  made  for  editing  the  "  Papers  for  the 
Schoolmaster,"  doubtless  other  pirns  for  conducting  the  snme,and  changes  to  render 
it  more  popul  ir  and  profitable  will  he  introduced.  I  would,  with  your  permission, 
embrace,  the  present  opportunity  to  offer  a  few  ideas  of  my  own  bearing  on  that 
subject.  I.  Since  March,  1851,  when  the  issue  of  the.  Papers  began,  the  position  and 
requirements  of  the  Teacher  have  undergone  a  complete  revolution.  But  the  Papers 
have  undergone  no  changes  to  meet  these  requirements.  At  first  it  was  the  object 
of  the  Committee  of  Couneil  on  Education  to  encoiraire  every  one  engaged  in  the 
-work  of  public  school  teaching  to  go  up  for  examination  for  certificates  of  merit. 
There  were  hundreds  of  employed  teacher*  cert  ifieateless,  possessing  a  deep  anxiety 
for  mental  improvements  and  the  rich  things  held  up  by  the  Committee  of  Council. 
To  these  the  Papers  for  the  Schoolmaster  and  local  School  Teachers'  Associations 
have  givcu  very  considerable  aid.  No  doubt  in  raauy  c.ises  without  the  aid  of  the 
▼aluable  information  and  instruction  imparted  by  the  Schoolmasters'  Papers,  Teachers 
would  have  never  passed  the  requisite  examination  to  please  "  My  Lords." 

Br.t  this  clays  of  Teachers  is  now  extinct,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  Government 
discourage  the  class.  Training  Schools  are  to  all  practical  purposes  prevented  from 
receiving  any  but  Pupil  Teachers  and  a  positive  barrier  is  placed  across  the  road  of 
any  party  who  wishes  to  enter  the  profession  of  School  Teacher  except  through  a 
Training  College.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  this  week  the  following  circumstance 
has  come  to  my  knowledge  through  the  young  man's  coming  to  me  for  advice.  T.  C. 
left  his  school,  having  been  a  Pupil  Teacher,  hut  did  not  enter  College,  excepting  an 
Assistant  Master's  place  on  board  one  of  II. M.  ships  of  war.  He  next  became  a 
Steward's  Assistant,  but  has  now  left  this,  and  wishes  to  become  a  Schoolmaster  on 
b->ard,  so  he  writes  to  the  Admiralty.  In  reply  they  say — "Sit  for  a  Certificate  and 
then 'write  again.''  A  letter  is  next  sent  to  the  Education  Department  to  know  if  he 
may  sit  (with  the  permission  of  the  Principal)  at  a  Training  School  next  Christmas. 
The  answer  is,  "  Get  on   hoard  and  then   apply   again."     Throughout   the  whole 
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chapter  it  will  be  found  much  on  a  piece  with  this.  The  conclusion  I  draw  is  this  : 
that  there  *e  positive  discouragements  to  stop  a  person  from  becoming  a  Teacher 
except  through  the  legitimate  mode, — the  Training  College.  This  being  so  :  Is  it 
worth  while  to  still  make  it  the  main  features  of  the  Papers  to  endeavour  to  render 
assistance  to  those  seeking  Certificates,  i.e.,  those  who  have  by  their  own  wilfulness 
placed  themselves  behind  tht  times  ? 

II.  I  do  not  see  that  any  good  object  is  to  be  gained  by  every  month  filliug  four 
or  five  pages  with  barren  questions.  It  is  occupying  valuable  space  to  the  exclusion 
of  better  matter.  They  (the  questions)  were  formerly  of  great  value  and  very  much 
enquired  for,  but  I  do  not  think  aiiy  one  would  feel  a  loss  by  their  omission.  Students 
«nn  obtain  them  in  a  more  portable  shape  for  themselves  when  required  for  sixpence. 
By  issuing  these  questions  in  the  Papers  I  think  they  must  cost  more  than  sixpence, 
and  fall  into  the  hands  of  ninety  per  cent,  who  never  look  at  them  in  such  a  very 
incomplete  form. 

III.  In  your  leader  one  of  my  suggestions  is  anticipated.  To  invite  Teachers  to 
contribute  to  the  Magazine  and  put  forward  their  difficulties  for  solution  and  discus- 
sion. It  i*  idle  and  selfish  of  Teachers  not  to  give  assistance  in  so  good  a  work, 
when  by  so  doing  they  would  equally  benefit  themselves.  Even  failures  are  but 
inducements  to  do  better  ;  and  faults,  warnings  for  others  to  avoid  error.  If  Teachers 
■will  bnt  let  their  fellow  workers  know  their  plans  and  give  their  ideas  on  the 
■various  educational  movemeats  of  the  day,  the  very  ■ventilation  of  the  subject,  even 
suppoiing  the  writer's  ideas  are  all  at  sea,  will  do  good. 

The  above  things  considered,  I  think  there  is  time  for  a  radical  change  in  the 
conduct  of  the  "  Papers  for  the  Schoolmaster."  And  let  me  onee  more  say,  "It  is 
not  because  the  work  has  hitherto  been  done  improperly,  for  it  has  been  doing  the 
right  thing,  but  because  times  and  circumstances  are  completely  revolutionized." 

Would  it  not  be  wise  now  to  assume  that  all  Schoolmasters  are  launched  into  the. 
work  from  a  Training  College  ;  and  considering  this  as  a  starting  point,  take  them 
by  t»e  hand  aud  give  fatherly  advice  and  counsel,  to  raise  the  Responding, 
encourage  the  fainthearted,  and  check  the  enthusiast  and  theorizer?  To  assist  the 
willing  in  the  formation  of  correct  habits;  and  plans  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
good  of  their  pupils,  and  in  the  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  own  improvement  in 
those  branches  of  learning  which  a  retrograde  Vice-President  has  banished  from  the 
Training  School,  and  which  are  now  beyond  and  above  what  is  taught  in  Normal 
Schools,  should  be  a  great  point. 

I  am,  Sir,  faithfully  yours,  H.  E. 

We  agree  with  our  correspondent's  suggestion  as  to  the  need  of  a 
change  in  some  particulars  connected  with  our  "Papers."  We  are 
not  so  sure  that  the  change  should  be  a  "  radical"  one.  We  shall 
hope  still  to  meet  the  case  of  those  teachers  whom  we  have  always 
sought  to  aid,  even  if  their  number  be  much  less  than  it  was.  At 
the  same  time,  we  hope  to  render  our  "  Papers"  more  useful  and 
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interesting  to  our  fellow  workers  generally.  For  our  success  in  this 
effort,  we  must  rely  in  great  measure  upon  the  co-operation  of  our 
friends  and  subscribers  in  these  three  points — 

1st — In  sending  us  occasional  contributions  on  matters  interesting 
to  the  friends  and  promoters  of  education,  and  in  furnishing  us  with 
reports  of  matters  connected  with  that  great  work. 

2nd — In  enlarging  the  general  stock  of  experience  by  furnishing  us 
with  the  results  of  their  own ;  viz.,  new  modes  of  dealing  with  their 
children  in  and  out  of  school,  and  the  like. 

3rd — In  endeavouring  to  extend  our  circulation,  not  that  we  may 
make  money  thereby,  but  that  our  little  serial  *m  ay  be  a  more  efficient 
helper  in  the  work  which  it  has  long  been  engaged  in  promoting. 
We  earnestly  commend  H.  E.'s  appeal  to  teachers  to  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  our  readers.  We  should  like  to  know  their  opinion 
upon  the  point  which  he  raises  respecting  the  continuance  of  the 
publication  of  Examination  Papers.  We  do  not  think  it  advisable 
to  discontinue  them  without  a  strongly  expressed  feeling  to  that  effect. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  insert  any  reports  of  a  generally  interesting 
kind,  such  as  we  print  in  this  number,  and  to  make  our  periodical  a 
vehicle  of  communication  between  teachers  on  matters  of  general 
interest. 


EDUCATION     TALK. 


The  snbject  of  Education  has  been  frequently  brought  before  the  public  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  The  Arclibishop  of  York  delivered  an  address,  as  President  of  the 
Education  Department,  during*  the  Social  Science  meeting  at  \ork.  He  states  that 
"  the  number  of  pupil  teachers  apprenticed  in  1863  was  greater  than  that  in  1862  by 
209,  and  only  less  than  that  in  1861  by  13."  This  would  indicate  a  decided  reaction 
upon  the  first  panic  produced  by  the  Revised  Code.  How  far  the  number  apprenticed 
during  1864  will  bear  out  this  reaction  remains  to  be  seen  ;  still  the  fact  brought 
forward  by  his  Grace  will  serve  meanwhile  to  encourage  the  hopes  and  cheer  the 
hearts  of  those  who  know  the  real  good  which  has  been  done  by  well  trained 
teachers.  After  alluding  to  the  decrease  of  the  students  in  Normal  Schools  (in 
England  amounting  to  200),  the  Archbishop  points  out  that  there  are  11,024- 
parishes  yet  untouched  by  the  operations  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  Though 
many  of  this  large  number  are  rural  and  small  parishes,  and  probably  very  few  are 
without  some  sort  of  school  teaching,  yet  the  fact  is  a  melancholy  one.     The  friends 
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of  education  must  not  be  willing  to  allow  even  great  discouragements  to  have  the 
power  of  makiug  them  relax  their  efforts. 

His  Grace  then  alludes  to  a  point  upon  which  we  should  much  desire  information 
from  the  more  experienced  of  our  friends,  viz.,  the  time  to  be  spent  daily  in  schoel 
teaching.  He  mentions  the  great  success  which  (according  to  Mr.  Chadwick's  state- 
ments) has  attended  those  schools  where  the  time  of  study  has  been  less  thaw  the 
usual  five  or  six  hours.  If  it  be  generally  true  that  short  lessons,  with  an  interval 
for  bodily  exercises,  actually  produce  the  best  intellectual  fruits,  the  Committee  of 
Council,  as  well  as  masters  and  children,  ought  to  know  and  profit  by  it. 

That  well-known  friend  of  all  progress,  who  writes  under  the  signature  of  S.G.O., 
has  favoured  the  readers  of  The  Times  with  his  views  upon  the  results  of  the 
"  improved  systems  "  which  ^have  now  prevailed  for  many  years  in  many  schools. 
He  speaks  of  a  feeling  of  disappointment  which  prevails  as  to  the  results.  And 
attributing  the  failure  in  making  the  rising  generation  as  wise  as  was  expected  to  the 
attempt  to  overcharge  it  with  wisdom,  he  earnestly  deprecates  the  application  of  the 
supposed  remedy,  viz.,  a  more  energetic  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

He  depicts  in  his  usual  style  of  humour  the  process  of  "  brain  drilling,"  brought 
to  bear  upon  a  country  boy  during  his  school  life  from  four  years  old  till  he  reaches 
the  usual  limit  of  rustic  training — 12  years  of  age.  He  introduces  us  to  the  scene 
of  that  process  in  the  following  passage  : — 

" You  go  with  a  Irieud  or  two  into  a  first-rate  village  school;  you  listen  with 
astonishment,  not  only  to  the  reading,  as  reading,  of  the  upper  classes,  but  to  the 
answers  made  to  questions  on  lessons  in  history,  political  economy,  geograpliy,  and 
natural  history.  You  hear  the  master  read  from  some  essay  on  one  of  the&e  subjects, 
the  work  of  a  well-known  author.  Passing  behind  the  class  you  behold  with  wonder 
the  accuracy  with  which,  as  he  reads,  the  boys  wiite  down  each  sentence  ;  a  skeleton 
map  on  a  slate  is  filled  in  without  hesitation  as  he  calls  out  the  different  counties  and 
towns.  Then  there  is  a  lesson  given  in  mental  arithmetic, — your  are  too  thankful 
that  neither  yourself  nor  friends — one  of  them,  perhaps,  a  Cabinet  Minister  and 
great  educational  authority— are  called  on  to  prove  whether  Joe  Jobus  with  the  sore 
ears  has  really  done  all  his  figures  light — right  out  of  his  head.  Now  follows  a 
Scripture  lesson  ;  could  any  bishop  or  examining  chaplain,  could  any  living  Cruden 
so  quickly  and  accurately  reply  to  the  pelting  storm  of  questions  which  extracts 
Scriptural  matter,  historical,  prophetical,  etymological,  and  doctrinal  ?  Jobus  takes 
it  all  easy ;  so  do  some  dozen  Jobuses.  You  are  too  happy  when  it  is  over,  and  you 
and  your  friends,  left  unexposed  as  te  your  ignorance,  are  permitted  to  escape, 
haviug  written  your  names  to  a  declaration  how  gratified  you  have  been  with  this 
wonderful  proof  of  the  industry  of  the  master  and  ability  of  his  scholars;  and  the 
more  so,  as  you  may  be  told  he  can  get  no  help  from  Government,  as  he  declines  to 
be  himself  examined  to  prove  whether  he  is  qualified  to  teach  a  village  school." 

He  goes  on  to  trace  a  boy  turned  out  of  this  "  model  school  "  in  his  future  career 
as  a  "breadwinner"  among  fallows  and  barns,  pigsties  and  cowsheds.  He  catches 
him  up  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  finds  that  while  retaining  some  power  to  read 
and  write  and  work  easy  things  in  arithmetic,  history  and  other  high  intellectual 
matter  have  left  but  a  shadow  upon  his  mind. 
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He  allows  that  all  this  seeming  loss  is  not  real  loss ;  that  something  remains 
powerful  for  good  or  for  evil.  But  he  urges  the  point  so  near  to  the  heart  of  every 
friend  of  true  education,  that  moral  training  should  be  the  aim  ;  that  the  school- 
master should  be  in  loco  parentis  as  regards  the  heart  as  well  as  the  intellect ;  and 
that  the  better  life  as  well  as  the  better  furnished  head  should  be  made  the  object  of 
our  school  work ;  and  that  the  conduct,  language,  and  habits  of  the  children  out  of 
school  should  be  a  matter  in  direct  connexion  with  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
the  school. 

These  suggestions  are  certainly  nothing  new  to  those  who  have  thought  at  all 
upon  the  subject  of  national  education  ;  but  it  is  a  good  sign  to  see  them  put  forth 
in  a  manner  and  through  a  medium  which  will  ensure  a  hearing  for  them  in  quarters 
where  the  voice  of  the  professed  advocates  of  such  views  seldom  gains  attention.  It 
will  be  a  happj  day  indeed  for  England's  children,  when  the  energies  of  their 
teachers  are  directed  towards  the  forming  in  them  of  habits  of  reverence,  order, 
obedience,  aud  truthfulness,  based  on  the  good  old  principles  of  the  fear  of  God  and 
the  love  of  man,  beyond  and  above  all  other  considerations.  And  we  are  very  much 
mistakeu  if  the  three  grand  "  results,"  which  are  to  be  the  special  glory  of  the 
Revised  Code,  will  not  be  more  surely  and  speedily  obtained  than  by  any  other  means 
which  man's  art  could  devise  ! 

A  writer  in  the  Times,  whose  remarks  were  called  forth  by  the  letter  of  S.G.O., 
lays  the  blame  of  "teaching  something  of  everything,  but  nothing  thoroughly," 
mainly  upon  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  the  Irish  Society's  hooks.  In  this  opinion  he 
probably  does  not  by  any  means  stand  alone.  But  after  all  it  is  the  living  teacher,uot  the 
Toiceless  text-book  which  has  the  power.  Let  us  be  in  our  work  with  heart  and 
about  it  with  energy,  and  we  need  not  doubt  of  a  blessing  upon  it ! 


EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS  AXD  PROGRESS  DURING  THE 
NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 


MONITORIAL  SYSTEM.— II.  LANCASTER. 
I.  Aims  and  Principles. 

1.  The  year  following  that  in  which  Bell  introduced  his  system  into  this  country, 
Joseph  Lancaster  opened  a  school  in  the  Borough  Road,  Southwark.  The  son  of  a 
common  soldier,  himself,  previous  to  his  groat  enterprise,  a  seaman  in  the  navy, 
without  funds,  but  enthusiastic  and  benevolent,  he  started  the  noble  project  of 
giving  instruction  to  the  destitute  poor.  Becoming  acquainted  with  the  Madras 
system,  he  sought  to  realize  Bell's  conception,  and  with  so  much  success,  that  ere 
he  was  20  he  had  gathered  a  school  of  1000  children.  As  an  example  of  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  the  highest,  though  least  esteemed  and  worst  paid  of  all  professions, 
Lancaster  is  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  all  engaged  in  it. 

Some  degree  of  enthusiasm  seems  uecessa  y  to  bring  any  enterprise  to  a  successful 
isbue,  but  especially  is  enthusiasm  essential  to  success  in  the  work  of  education.     Its 
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high  and  nohle  objects,  the  culture  of  the  mind  and  the  formation  of  character,  can 
never  be  fully  attained  but  by  men  in  whom  the  love  of  education  is  an  all-absorbing 
passion.  Nor  is  it  impossible  to  attain  such  enthusiasm,  though  it  is  easier  in  soma 
cases  than  in  others.  Some  seem  to  be  endowed  with  an  enthusiastic  spirit,  and 
whatever  the  pursuit,  they  engage  in  it  with  all  their  soul.  Lancaster  was  one  of 
these,  but  although  all  cannot  as  readily  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  great  work,  yet 
by  accustoming  themselves  to  think  often  on  the  greatness  of  the  objects  sought, 
they  will  succeed  at  length  in  awakening  in  themselves  some  portion  of  this  spirit. 

The  province  of  the  school,  according  to  Lancaster,  is  "  to  train  children  in  the 
practice  of  such  moral  habits  as  are  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  .society,"  as  well  as 
to  impart  instruction  in  useful  learning.  Moral  training  was  held  by  him — and 
justly — to  be  inseparable  from  religious  instruction.  Here  and  here  only  have  w» 
that  sanction  and  that  morality  which  the  conscience  recognises,  and  here  only  have 
we  those  motives  by  which  the  will  can  be  permanently  influenced.  It  is  well  to 
bear  this  in  mind.  "While  we  insist  on  the  practice  of  moral  duties,  and  the  exercise 
of  the  moral  faculties,  as  the  principal  agents  in  moral  discipline,  we  must  not  place 
religious  teaching  in  a  low  or  subordinate  place.  Nay,  we  must  place  it  first— first 
in  the  class  of  motives — first  as  an  instrument.  Our  Saviour,  in  his  ever  memorable 
prayer,  says,  "  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth,  thy  word  is  truth."  Now  this 
implies  that  the  truth  is  known.  Let  us  then  present  religious  truth  to  the  young 
mind — lodge  it  in  the  memory — make  it  clear  to  the  intelligence — employ  it  so  as  to 
call  forth  emotion— but  atove  all  address  it  to  the  conscience,  and  thus  endeavour 
to  secure  its  action  on  the  life. 

II.  Methods. 

1.  Method  made  but  little  advance  in  the  hands  of  Lancaster.  It  was  chiefly  in 
the  arrangements  to  secure  progress,  and  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  that  we 
discover  any  differences  betwixt  himself  and  Dr.  Bell. 

2.  Lancaster  seems  to  have  had  a  glimmering  of  a  truth,  which  must  have  been 
practically  recognised  by  every  successful  teacher,  though  often  overlooked,  namely, 
that  school  life  has  distinct  periods,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  special  object,  by 
which  its  subjects  and  methods  must  be  determined.  He  divides  school-life  into 
two  periods.  The  first  is  one  in  which  the  child  should  receive  all  the  aid  which  his 
teacher  can  give  him,  consistently  with  training  him  to  self-helpfulness,  in  acquir- 
ing these  instruments  which  are  required  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
The  second  in  which  he  should  be  taught  to  apply  what  he  has  acquired  to  the 
study  of  other  branches,  being  thrown  in  doing  so  as  much  as  possible  on  his  own 
resources. 

3.  The  value  of  thus  dividing  school-life  into  periods,  is,  that  by  clearly  defining 
what  you  can  accomplish,  and  laying  distinctly  down  what  you  may  attempt  with  a 
probability  of  success,  your  labours  become  more  determinate,  aud  the  results 
obtained  more  perfect  than  when  you  work  without  a  well-defined  aim,  or  without 
reference  to  what  mental  development,  or  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  requires. 

4.  The  necessity  of  such  a  graduation  of  lessons,  in  which  each  will  prepare  for 
and  be  repeated  in  those  which  succeed,  was  practically  recognised  by  both  the 
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founders  of  the  monitorial  system.  But  Lancaster  had  a  better  appreciation  of 
what  was  required  to  accomplish  it.  In  learning  to  itead,  the  number  of  words 
to  be  mastered  before  there  can  be  ability  to  read  any  book  is  so  great,  that  only  he 
who  gets  much  reading — much  not  in  a  single  lesson,  but  in  a  variety  of  lessons — 
can  hope  speedily  to  overtake  the  task.  This  plain  fact  is  often  forgotten,  and  by 
none  so  much  as  those  who  with  Bell  have  reading  taught  in  large  classes,  instead 
of  with  Lancaster,  in  small  drafts.  The  small  drafts  enabled  Lancaster  to  have 
three  grades  of  lessons,  where  Bell  had  but  one,  and  thus  provided  for  a  larger 
amount  of  reading  as  well  as  for  a  better  graduation  of  difficulties. 

6.  The  same  arrangement  also  secured  the  second  great  essential  to  progress  in 
this— as  in  every  other  mechanical  art — much  practice.  It  is  obvious  that  children 
in  Lancaster's  school  would  have  three  times  the  amount  of  practice  which  they 
had  in  Dr.  Bell's,  as  well  as  three  times  the  variety  of  lessons. 

6.  A  great  improvement  introduced  by  Lancaster  was  in  the  teaching  of  Arith- 
metic. Hitherto  the  instruction,  as  in  reading  and  writing,  had  been  individual. 
Lancaster  applied  the  class  system  to  it,  and  with  better  results  than  were  obtained 
in  reading.  This  was  due  to  all  working  at  once,  emulation  being  thus  more  easily 
excited,  and  the  attention  kept  up,  than  when  only  one  was  actively  engaged  as  in 
reading. 

Tu  teaching  arithmetic  Lancaster  had  the  following  plans  : — 

The  basis  of  progress  was  placed  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  tables. 

In  every  new  rule  the  examples  were  at  first  short  and  easy,  increasing  in 
length  and  difficulty  with  the  power  of  the  learner. 

Each  class  had  a  definite  number  of  examples,  which  were  written  in  a  book 
kept  by  the  monitor,  and  these  were  worked  over  and  over  again,  until  they  could  be 
worked  with  facility  and  dispatch. 

In  teaching  a  new  rule,  a  monitor  dictated  an  example;  he  then  worked  it 
out,  the  scholars  following  him  on  their  slates  ;  then  the  slates  were  cleaned,  the 
example  written  on  the  B.B.,  and  each  boy  in  turn  took  a  part  of  the  operation. 
This  was  persisted  in  until  the  mode  of  working  was  understood. 

III.  Organization. 

1.  School-room  arrangements, — In  the  plan  of  his  school-room  Lancaster  shows 
the  influence  of  early  associations  on  the  practices  of  maturer  years.  He  doubtless 
had  a  ship  of  war  in  his  eye  when  he  planned  his  room.  The  length  of  the  room 
was  nearly  twice  the  width,  the  area  was  filled  with  parallel  desks,  a  space  of  about 
six  feet  was  left  round  the  room  for  draft  teaching,  and  at  one  end  was  a  raised 
platform,  from  which  all  orders  were  issued,  and  from  which  the  whole  could  be 
inspected.  Opposite  each  draft  a  black  board  was  suspended,  that  the  monitor 
might  illustrate  any  difficulty  that  occurred  in  the  reading,  spelling,  or  arithmetic 
lessons.  There  was  fastened  to  the  wall  at  the  height  of  about  five  feet,  a  small 
open  box  in  which  the  books  and  slates  of  the  draft  were  kept.  At  the  distance  of 
eighteen  inches  there  were  slates  so  let  into  the  desk  as  to  be  level  with  the  top — 
.an  arrangement  that  was  made  to  prevent  noise,  save  time,  and  preserve  from 
breakages.    In  all  these  arrangements  the  intention  was  to  economize  the  noise  and 
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labour  of  working  the  school,  and  also  to  give  the  master  the  power  to  act  on  the 
whole  or  a  part  at  pleasure. 

2.  Classification. — It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  Lancaster,  recognising 
two  great  purposes  in  school-life,  one  of  supplying  the  instruments  of  learning,  the 
other  of  teaching  their  application  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  formed  his 
school  into  two  great  divisions  corresponding  to  these  aims. 

In  respect  of  the  basis  of  classification,  having  seen  the  advantages  of  united 
practice  in  reading  and  spelling,  he  applied  the  same  process  to  arithmetic,  which 
had  hitherto  been  taught,  as  were  all  the  arts,  on  the  individual  method.  A  very 
little  experience  convinced  him  that  class-teaching  was  more  suceessful  in  arithmetic 
than  in  reading,  because  of  the  greater  difficulty  in  the  latter  case  of  keeping  all 
employed.  He  also  soon  made  the  discovery  that  to  keep  up  a  healthy  emulation, 
with  equable  progress,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  distinct  classification  for  arith- 
metic, as  the  scholar's  rate  of  progress  was  very  variable  in  the  two  subjects.  With 
respect  to  the  size  of  a  class,  that  must  depend  on  the  number  of  children  in  a 
achool,  since  the  stages  of  the  learner's  progress  are  pretty  well  defined — but  when 
these  classes  come  to  practice  reading,  spelling  and  arithmetic,  Lancaster  would  have 
only  such  a  number  grouped  as  would  give  frequent  practice.  More  practical  than 
Bell,  and  perhaps  more  mechanical,  and  not  so  sanguine  of  a  monitor's  power  to 
keep  a  large  number  actively  employed,  he  attached  value  to  frequency  of  practice. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bell  thought  that  having  fewer  classes  and  securing  better 
teachers  he  would  get  a  higher  intelligence,  which  would  more  than  compensate  for 
any  mechanical  loss. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  in  relation  to  these  opinions,  that  although  an  intelligent 
lad  will  need  shorter  practice  than  one  less  intelligent,  yet  frequent  practice  is  as 
much  required  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  one 
will  pass  through  the  various  stages  more  rapidly  than  the  other.  Certain  it  is 
that  a  clever  fellow,  applying  himself  at  distant  intervals,  will  not  make  the  progress 
of  him — who  less  gifted — applies  himself  at  the  lapse  of  short  periods. 

3.  Working  and  Teaching  power. — In  working  the  school  Lancaster  had  a 
head-monitor,  who  was  charged  with  the  changes,  the  order,  and  the  general 
arrangements,  thus  leaving  the  master  to  devote  his  attention  to  superintendence 
and  to  cases  of  discipline.  The  head-monitor  was  assisted  by  monitors  of  order, 
who  had  charge  of  class-lists,  looked  after  absentees,  and  supplied  the  classes  with 
whatever  they  required.  To  each  class  was  appointed  a  superior  monitor,  whose 
business  it  was  to  test  the  work  of  the  monitors  of  drafts,  and  to  superintend  all  the 
work  in  desks.    Besides  these  there  were  inspectors,  whose  business  it  was  to 

'  examine  periodically  every  class — give  to  each  scholar  a  thorough  sifting — and  to 
pass  on  to  a  higher  class  every  one  who  was  fit  for  removal.  This  system  was  due 
to  the  importance  attached  by  Lancaster  to  keeping  every  boy  employed,  to  having 
checks  on  the  work  of  the  monitors,  the  progress  of  the  scholars  and  on  their 
attendance ;  and  to  the  great  advantage  to  the  discipline  of  the  school  of  enlisting 
the  co-operation  of  as  large  a  number  as  was  possible. 
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IV.  Discipline. 

1.  Lancaster,  as  might  be  expected,  fell  into  some  errors  in  tlie  details  of 
discipline,  but  he  shows  himself  to  have  been  well  versed  in  the  art  of  government, 
and  to  have  had  considerable  insight  into  child  nature,  and  the  motives  by  which  it 
16  influenced.  Exception  has  been  justly  taken  to  his  appealing  in  some  instances 
to  the  lower  and  more  sordid  feelings,  and  also  to  the  punishments  he  employed,  but 
his  general  principles  are  those  on  which  the  success  of  all  school  government 
depends. 

2.  He  lays  its  fouudations  in  the  influence  of  the  master,  the  power  of  public 
opinion,  the  co-operation  of  the  leading  children,,  the  distribution  of  honourable 
distinctions  and  rewards,  the  judicious  use  of  emulation,  the  value  of  drill,  of 
constaut  employment,  and  of  conducting  all  movements  by  signals,  and  on  punish- 
ments varying  in  kind,  and  being  administered  without  ruffling  the  temper  of  the 
master. 

3.  The  personal  character  of  the  master,  the  influence  which  he  establishes  in  his 
school,  and  the  feelings  with  which  he  inspires  his  scholars,  are  now  generally 
acknowledged  as  the  chief  sources  of  discipline  and  government.  It  is  often  said, 
that  a  master  has  more  need  to  watch  himself  than  his  children,  as  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  disorder  or  disobedience  found -in  a  school,  is  traceable  to  some 
omission,  inconsiderateness,  hastiness  of  temper,  or  want  of  firmness  in  himself. 
To  the  same  effect  the  good  discipline  of  a  school  is  invariably  attributed  to  the 
ascendancy  of  the  master's  character,  and  not  to  the  means  he  employs,  only  so  far 
as  they  help  to  establish  it.  So  Mr.  Abbott,  after  detailing  some  admirable  plans 
for  promoting  moral  influence,  says,  "  that  they  will  depend  for  their  success,  not 
so  much  on  their  adaptation  to  human  nature,  as  on  the  character  of  the  man  by 
whom  they  are  employed." 

4>.  A  thorough  conViction  of  this  would  be  found  to  be  an  earnest  of  success  to 
the  young  schoolmaster,  who  is  really  ambitious  to  be  an  educator.  Not  that  the 
character  can  be  assumed  at  pleasure,  for  this,  like  all  character,  has  its  roots  in  the 
soil  of  past  years.  No!  nothing  can  appear  in  the  character  of  a  man,  that  has 
not  grown  there.  The  lesson  of  to-day  could  not  be  said  if  it  had  not  been 
preceded  by  those  of  yesterday,  and  many  days  before  it.  And  if  a  man  attempt 
the  deception  of  appearing  what  he  is  not,  the  moment  of  entering  the  presence  of 
children  strips  him  of  his  disguise,  "no  admittance  for  shams"  being  written  on 
the  portals  of  every  temple  of  youth.  Still  a  conviction  of  the  truth  that  per-onal 
'  character  is  the  source  of  what  his  school  will  become  must  point  out  to  the  young 
master  the  necessity  of  that  personal  discipline,  without  which  he  must  miserably 
fail  in  any  attempt  to  achieve  what  is  great  or  good. 

5.  Next  to  the  personal  influence  of  the  master,  Lancaster  places  the  power  of 
public  opinion,  the  latter  indeed  springing  from  the  former.  By  the  public  opinion 
of  the  .school,  he  means  the  opinion  which  pervades  the  mass  of  children  respecting 
their  school  and  their  teacher,  and  whatever  concerns  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Lancaster  points  to  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling  in  the  rivalry  which  sometimes 
exists  between  two  schools,  and  urges  that  it  shall  be  formed  and  exerted  on  the 
side  of  order,  diligence   and  progress.      The   importance  of  securing  this  public 
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opinion  has  been  held  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  educators.  Fellenberg, 
describing  his  own  practice,  says,  "The  effort  is  constant  to  excite  in  the  pupils 
that  public  spirit  which  seeks  to  exclude  everything  improper  from  its  sphere  of 
influence,  in  order  to  preserve  the  order  and  tranquillity  which  are  necessary  to  the 
improvement  of  all An  influence  of  this  kind  once  established,  with  due  regu- 
lation and  oversight,  will  often  accomplish  more  than  all  the  remonstrances  and 
discipline  of  the  teacher.  The  pupil  can  seldom  resist  the  force  of  truth,  when  he 
finds  himself  condemned  by  the  common  voice  of  his  companions,  and  is  often  more 
humbled  by  this  censure  from  his  equals,  than  by  any  of  the  admonitions  of  his  supe- 
riors." When  public  opinion  has  been  thus  formed  in  favour  of  whatever  is  lovely 
and  of  good  report,  the  uew  scholar  will  find  that  he  cannot  do  as  he  pleases,  or  as 
he  has  been  accustomed  to,  but  he  must  conform  to  that  which  he  finds  established. 
But  this  is  equally  true  whether  the  teacher  form  the  public  opinion  of  the  school 
or  not.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  prevent  its  formation.  Met 
together  in  numbers,  rules  are  tacitly  adopted,  and  a  standard  of  conduct  is  fixed 
by  which  every  one  is  tried,  and  to  which  every  one  must  submit.  Every  one 
entering  this  society,  in  a  few  days  partakes  of  the  general  tone,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  imparts  to  it  something  of  his  own.  Few  can  really  estimate  the  power  which 
thus  exists  in  a  school,  and  few  have  ever  felt  more  strongly  than  Lancaster  the 
necessity  of  securing  it  to  the  side  of  good  government. 

Lancaster  sought  to  form  the  public  opinion  of  the  school  through  the  means  of 
those  children  whose  lively,  active,  energetic  spirits  gave  them  influence  and  com- 
mand with  their  fellows.  His  first  aim  was  to  attach  these  to  himself  by  furnishing 
them  employment,  involving  honour,  trust  and  command.  Having  secured  them  by 
thus  skilfully  availing  himself  of  what  was  the  prominent  feature  in  their  character, 
his  next  step  was  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  influencing  others.  For  this 
purpose  he  would  often  meet  them  apart,  and  placing  before  them  one  of  his  plans, 
he  would  dwell  on  its  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  school,  and  would  by 
every  means  in  his  power  endeavour  to  excite  their  interest  in  the  working  of  it 
out.  This  accomplished  he  knew  they  would  influence  others,  and  so  the  thing 
would  spread  until  the  mass  was  leavened. 

V.  Means  or  Discipline. 

1.  Two  objects,  according  to  Lancaster,  are  to  be  kept  in  view  in  school  discipline. 
One  is  to  procure  order,  quietness,  diligence  and  obedience,  these  being  necessary  to 
the  children's  progress  in  learning.  The  other  is  the  right  training  of  the  wiU. 
The  last  is  the  most  difficult  problem  in  education.  To  iurnish  motives  which  will 
not  only  operate  in  the  master's  presence,  but  which  will  have  a  permanent  influence 
on  conduct  and  character — to  bring  the  will  under  control,  and  yet  impart  to  it 
strength,  determination  and  power  of  resistance,  is  the  highest  object  of  discipline, 

as  it  is  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  educator. 

2.  Our  judgment  then  of  the  means  employed  in  school  government  must  have 
reference  to  their  adaptation  to  secure  the  one  or  other  of  these  ends ;  and  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  confound  the  one  with  the  other— for  a  set  of  means  that  may  be 
well-adapted  to  secure  the  first,  may  be  equally  so  to  defeat  the  second.    Order, 
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quietness,  diligence,  and  obedience  may  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  everything 
hut  is  really  valuable  in  the  character  and  the  will.     No  !  it  is  not  by  their  power 

as  present  motives  to  secure  order,  that  we  must  determine  the  value  of  the  means 
mployed,  but  by  their  power  to  supply  principles  which  shall  have  an  abiding 

existence  as  motives  of  right  conduct  and  action  at  all  times. 

3.  It  is  highly  important  to  bear  these  considerations  in  mind  during  our  present 
review.  Lancaster  well  understood  the  necessity  of  supplying  motives  of  action 
which  should  be  permanent  rather  than  temporary,  and  he  showed  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature  in  their  selection.  Yet  at  almost  every  step  we  find  something  to 
deprecate— if  not  in  the  motives  themselves,  yet  in  the  means  to  give  them  birth. 

4.  Among  the  means  employed  to  secure  order  and  quietness — besides  endeavour- 
ng  constantly  to  form  a  public  opinion  in  their  favour — he  attached — and  justly- 
much  value  to  simultaneous  movements  and  action  in  class  work,  and  in  school- 
changes— 4o  having  these  done  as  often  as  possible  by  signals  instead  of  oral  com- 
mands—  to  having  oral  commands  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  in  such 
arrangements  as  would  render  idleness  impossible  without  being  immediately 
detected.  In  these  things  he  laid  hold  of  sympathy,  imitation  and  the  love  of 
action,  found  in  children,  and  turning  them  wisely  to  account  in  matters  of  easy  and 
pleasant  performance,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  habits  of  obedience  in  matters  of 
graver  moment.  For  he  says  truly  that  a  child  accustomed  to  obey  in  little  matters, 
will  more  readily  do  so  in  the  greater. 

5.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  school-keeping  arises  from  the  number  of 
children  who  require  some  external  stimulus  to  get  them  to  plod  on  with  earnest 
effort  at  their  various  lessons.  Lancaster  successfully  encountered  the  difficulty, 
but  it  was  by  an  almost  exclusive  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  self — the  love  of 
distinction — the  hope  of  ^reward — and  emulation. 

Every  boy  in  class  wore  conspicuously  on  his  breast  the  number  of  his  position. 
Every  one  who  gained  the  top  of  his  class,  wore  as  long  as  he  remained  there,  a 
badge  of  merit.  Every  one  who  distinguished  himself  in  reading,  spelling,  writing 
or  arithmetic,  wore  a  badge  setting  forth  the  fact.  Every  one  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  excellence  in  all  the  subjects,  or  in  teaching  them  to  others,  or  in 
his  efforts  to  reclaim  bad  boys,  wore  a  silver  medal  of  the  order  of  merit.  To 
boys  who  gaiaed  the  badges  of  merit  four  times  tickets  with  a  money  value  were 
given,  which  might  be  exchanged  at  any  time  for  toys,  books  or  pictures.  To  those 
who  obtained  the  order  of  merit,  and  who  continued  to  distinguish  themselves, 
prizes  more  costly  were  given— to  some  silver  watches. 

6.  Now  the  great  objection — as  it  strikes  one— to  all  this,  is  not  in  acting  on  such 
principles  as  the  love  of  distinction,  but  in  making  the  gratification  to  consist,  not 
in  the  thing  itself,  but  in  parading  it  before  others,  and  in  the  material  gains  which 
accrued  from  it.  Hence  the  thing  to  be  feared  would  be  that  even  if  the  motive  of 
action  did  uot  become  permanent,  that  the  lads  would  slack  their  efforts  when 
removed  from  the  school.  But  suppose  such  motives  to  become  the  permanent 
principles  of  action — what  would  be  the  result  ?  a  character  in  which  there  would 
be  no  high  aspirations,  where  there  would  be  no  regard  to  what  was  good,  unless  it 
brought  with  it  distinction,  applause  and  material  gain.     But  how  low,  how  mean, 
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how  debased,  how  utterly  unbefitting  the  high  destiny  of  man  would  be  such  a 
character — a  character  in  which  the  love  of  display  was  the  chief  feature. 

7.  A  mode  of  employing  emulation,  in  use  by  Lancaster,  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
He  set  class  against  class.  To  two  classes  he  assigned  the  same  work,  and  that 
which  excelled  occupied  the  highest  place  until  the  next  trial  of  strength.  In  this 
contest  the  individual  was  sank  in  the  class.  It  was  not  for  personal  distinction, 
but  for  the  distinction  of  his  class  that  he  contended.  Here  self  gave  way  before 
the  desire  that  those  with  whom  he  associated  should  win.  Each  lad  would  work 
not  that  he  might  win,  but  that  his  class  might.  Lancaster  states  that  the  experi- 
ment was  invariably  successful— every  lad  putting  forth  hi3  utmost  ability  for  the 
success  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged. 

G. 


NOTES,  CHIEFLY  HISTORICAL,  ON  SHAKESPEARE'S  «  HENRY  V. 


The  famous  victories  of  Utnry  V.  is  the  title  of  a  play,  which  was  probably  still 
acted  when  Shakespeare  formed  the  idea  of  presenting  upon  the  stage  the  striking 
events  of  that  portion  of  our  history.  Three  early  impressions  of  this  play  have 
come  down  to  us — one  printed  in  1598,  and  two  others  without  date,  of  which  one, 
it  is  conjectured,  was  published  as  early  as  1594,  and  the  other  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  James  1.  There  is  also  evidence  that  a  play  with  this  title  was  being  acted  in 
1588,  and  again  in  1592  ;  and  that  a  drama  called  "  Henry  the  V.,"  which  was 
possibly  but  a  revival  of  the  same  with  improvements,  was  performed  by  Henslowe's 
company  in  1595  with  great  success.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  subject  waa, 
extremely  popular,  and  we  may  well  suppose  the  suecess  of  a  rival  company  to  have 
been  motive  enough  to  induce  Shakespeare  to  bring  out  his  own  version  of  these 
famous  victories.  The  events,  however,  that  had  been  crowded  into  one  short 
play,  he  extended  over  three ;  and  these  three — viz.,  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV., 
and  Henry  V. — we  must  look  upon  as  most  closely  connected  one  with  the  other,  in 
fact  as  three  dramatic  chapters  of  one  story.  As  to  the  date  of  these  plays,  we  can 
almost  with  certainty  say  that  Part  I,  of  Henry  IV.  was  written  between  1595  and 
1598,  and  Part  II.  in  1598.  To  give  any  exact  date  for  the  composition  of  Henry  V. 
is  not  so  easy.  Three  quarto  editions — one  merely  a  reprint  of  the  other,  were 
published  in  1600, 1602,  and  1608.  These  appeared  without  the  author's  name ; 
and  the  text,  when  compared  with  that  we  now  have,  is  found  to  be  very  imperfect. 
No  hint  is  given  of  a  chorus ;  long  speeches,  and  indeed  whole  scenes,  are  omitted ; 
and  what  we  now  know  to  have  been  the  poet's  meaning  appears  there  distorted  and 
mutilated.  The  conclusion  that  has  been  generally  drawn  is,  that  the  quarto  of 
1600  was  hastily  and  surreptitiously  brought  out,  without  Shakespeare's  consent  or 
knowledge ;  the  text  being  pieced  out  from  notes  taken  down  in  the  theatre.  The 
first  authorised  edition  will  then  be  the  folio  of  1623.  At  the  same  time,  the  internal 
evidence  supplied  by  a  comparison  between  the  quarto  and  the  folio  leads  us  to  infer 
that  the  play  underwent  considerable  alteration  between  1600  and  1623.    The 
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chorus  which  precedes  Act  V.  refers  so  plainly  to  the  expedition  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex  to  Ireland,  which  extended  from  April  15  to  September  28,  1599,  that  we  can 
hardly  be  wrong  in  assigning  to  the  summer  of  that  year  the  original  draft  of  the 
play.  But  at  what  precise  time  it  was  retouched  it  is  impossible  to  discover  with 
certainty.  As  it  is  known,  however,  that  there  was  acted  at  court,  before  James  I., 
in  1605,  a  play  called  "  King  Henry  the  Fifth,"  which  was,  especially  as  the  per- 
formers were  of  Shakespeare's  company,  far  more  likely  to  have  been  the  drama 
than  the  old  "  Famous  Victories,"  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  the 
alterations  and  additions  were  made  at  that  time. 

The  Chorus]  Shakespeare  either  knew  little  or  cared  little  about  the  so-called 
unities,  of  time,  of  place,  and  of  action.  At  least  he  did  not  care  to  fetter  himself 
by  observing  them..  He  here  boldly  reveals  the  device,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  is 
enabled  to  disregard  them.  In  Greek  tragedy,  the  chorus  was  an  essential  element. 
Odes  were  chanted  at  intervals  during  the  progress  of  a  drama  by  a  choir  not  on  the 
stage,  bnt  grouped  round  an  altar  in  front  of  it.  In  idea  as  well  as  in  actual  position 
they  were  intermediate — a  connecting  link  between  the  audience  and  the  actors. 
Aristotle  ruled  that  they  should  be  a  part  of  the  whole,  sharers  in  the  action  :  but 
again  they  were  supposed  to  utter  what  were,  or  should  be,  the  feelings  of  spectators 
of  the  action.  The  Attic  chorus  may  perhaps  shortly  be  described  as  an  ideal 
spectator,  with  an  intense  feeling  for  the  fortunes  of  the  persons  in  the  drama,  and 
uttering  the  rapt  thoughts,  which  the  various  events  raise  within  him,  for  the  moral 
instruction  and  warning  of  any  who  shall  there  be  looking  on.  Milton  in  his  "  Samson 
Agonistes  "  has  worked  out  for  English  readers  the  same  idea.  In  neither  of  the 
three  plays  in  which  Shakespeare  has  introduced  a  chorus,  does  he  think  of  giving  it 
any  such  high  office  as  this.  In  the  "  Winter's  Tale"  once  only  Father  Time 
appears  to  set  the  clock  of  events  on  16  years.  In  "  Pericles  "  it  is  Gower  the  poet  who 
comes  back  to  the  world  to  introduce  a  story  which  long  ago  he  had  himself  told, 
and  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  its  plot.  In  this  play  of  "  Henry  V."  no  distinct 
individuality  is  assigned  by  the  poet  to  the  chorus,  but  stage -tradition  has  given  the 
part  here  also  to  Father  Time.  He  comes  forward  avowedly  to  help  the  imagination 
of  the  audienee,  by  telling  them  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  are  supposed  to  be, 
by  describing  Bcenes  which  "  in  their  huge  and  proper  life"  there  is  not  space  enough 
to  enaot,  and  by  bridging  over  in  a  few  words  an  interval  of  days  or  months,  and  bo 
keeping  the  events  in  their  due  relation  of  time.  It  is  true  that  once  or  twice,  when 
commenting  on  events,  he  almost  rises  to  the  dignity  of  the  Attic  chorus,  but  in  the 
main  his  office  may  be  described  by  his  own  word  to  be  that  of  forcing  a  play. 

Ad.  I.  Sc.  1. — That  self  bill  is  urged]  **  The  Church  was  alarmed  by  the 
Commons  again  urgently  pressing  that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  should  be  applied 
to  purposes  of  state,  and  passing  a  bill  which,  says  Halle,  '  made  the  fat  abbots  to 
sweat,  the  proud  priors  to  frown,  the  poor  monks  to  curse,  the  silly  nuns  to  weep, 
and  indeed  .all  to  fear  that  Babel  would  fall  down.' " — Cti?upvell—(  Lives  of  the 
Chancellor  st  vol.  i.  p.  320.) 

which  in  the  eleventh  year]  Up  to  that  time  the  Commons  had  shown  marked 
hostility  to  the  Lollards,  who  were  for  depriving  the  clergy  of  their  temporalities. 
But  when  Henry  IV.  made  the  extraordinary  request  that  the  laity  would  empower 
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him  to  raise  a  fifteenth,  and  the  clergy  a  tenth,  in  the  years  in  which  he  might  not 
summon  a  parliament,  the  Commons  in  refusing  his  demand  pointed  to  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  as  a  fund  out  of  which  he  might  fairly  supply  his  wants. 

being  valued  thut]  The  income  of  an  earl  was  stated  at  3000  marts  a-year,  of  a 
knight  at  100  marks  and  four  ploughlands,  and  of  an  esquire  at  40  marks  and  two 
ploughlands.  The  mark  \va3  13s.  4d. ;  the  ploughland,  or  oxzany,  was  as  much  as 
an  ox  could  plough  in  a  year,  or  about  140  acres.  Pasture  was  measured  by  the 
hide,  of  120  acres.— See  Sir  H.  Ellis,  Intro,  to  Domesday  Book. 

to  give']  The  clergy  in  Convocation  taxed  themselves  until  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  a  new  mode  of  levying  taxes  came  into  use.  The  practice  was  formally 
discontinued  in  1664,  under  an  agreement  made  between  Clarendon  and  Archbishop 
Sheldon,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  found  in  separating  the  clergy  from  the  laity  in 
the  new  system  of  taxation  which  was  legally  adopted  at  the  Restoration.  The  last 
subsidy  granted  by  the  clergj  in  Convocation  was  in  1661. 

derived  from  Edward']  Edward's  claim  will  be  better  understood  from  the 
annexed  table: — 

Philip  III.  The  Hardy.  1285. 


E>t 


I 


Philip  IY.  The  Pair.   1314.  Charles  de  Valois, 

I I 

I  |         Philip  deValois. 

Louis  X.Hutio.   Philip  V.  The  Long.  ^Charles  IV.  The  Pair.   Isabella. 
1316  1323  1328  | 

|  Edward  III. 

Joan,  Queen  of  Navarre. 

Louis,  Philip,  and  Charles,  the  three  sons  of  Philip  IV.,  all,  in  the  short  space  of 
14  years,  successively  came  to  the  throne,  and  all  died  without  male  issue.  Louis, 
however,  left  one  daughter  ;  Philip  left  four ;  and  Charles,  two  daughters.  Edward 
was  therefore  obliged  to  maintain— 1.  That  females  could  not  inherit  the  crown; 
2.  That  the  male  issue  of  females  was  not  excluded  ;  3.  That  the  descent  of  the 
crown,  though  confined  to  males,  was  regulated  by  proximity  of  blood.  He  was  the 
next  in  blood  to  the  last  king,  being  related  to  him  in  the  second  degree  of  consan- 
guinity; whereas  Philip  de  Valois,  his  competitor,  was  related  in  the  third  degree 
only." — Lingard's  Hist  of  England. 

Act  I.  Sc.  2. — Charlemain]  By  Charles  the  Great  is  meant  Charlemagne,  the 
son  of  Pepin.  Charlemain  is  Charlechauve,  or  Charles  the  Bald,  who,  as  well  as 
Charles  the  Gros,  assumed  the  title  of  Magnus.  The  Lady  Lingave  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Prench  historians.  Charlemain  had  only  one  daughter,  named  Judith,  who 
was  married  or  betrothed  to  our  king  Ethelwulf,  and  after  his  death  was  carried  off 
by  Baldwin  the  Porester,  afterwards  Earl  of  Flanders,  with  whom  it  is  certain  that 
Hugh  Capet  was  in  no  way  connected.  Judith  had  a  great  grand-daughter,  named 
Lintgarde,  married  to  a  Count  Wiehman,  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known. 
Putson  states  his  belief  that  these  fictitious  pedigrees  were  derived  by  the  English 
heralds  to  support  a  title,  which  "  in  pure  truth  was  corrupt  and  nought."  The 
archbishop's  speech  is  copied  almost  verbatim  from  Holinshed. 
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May  I  with  right  and  conscience  f\  Home's  answer  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory. 
"There  was  a  palpable  deficiency  in  Henry's  claim,  which  no  art  could  palliate :  for, 
besides  the  insuperable  objections  to  which  Edward  the  Third's  pretensions  were 
exposed,  he  was  not  heir  to  that  monarch.  If  female  succession  were  admitted,  the 
right  had  devolved  on  the  house  of  Mortimer.  Allowing  that  Richard  the  Second 
was  a  tyrant,  and  that  Henry  the  Fourth's  merits  in  deposing  him  were  so  great 
owards  the  English,  as  to  justify  that  nation  in  placing  him  on  the  throne,  Richard 
bad  nowise  offended  France,  and  his  rival  had  merited  nothing  of  that  kingdom.  It 
could  not  possibly  be  pretended  that  the  crown  of  France  was  become  an  appendage 
to  that  of  England  ,  and  that  a  prince  who  by  any  means  got  possession  of  the 
latter,  was,  without  further  question,  entitled  to  the  former  : — so  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  Henry's  claim  to  France  was,  if  possible,  still  more  unin- 
telligible than  the  title  by  which  his  father  had  mounted  the  throne  of  England. — 
Hist.  England. 

played  a  tragedy]  The  battle  of  Cressy,  fought  Aug.  26,  1346.  Holinshed 
describes  the  incident : — The  Earle  of  Northampton  and  others  sent  to  the  king, 
where  he  stood  aloft  on  a  windmill  hi'l,  requiring  him     .     .     .     ." 

They  of  those  marches]  "  A  Marquess,  Marchis,  is  the  degree  of  nobility  next 
to  that  of  a  Duke.  His  office  formerly  was  (for  dignity  and  duty  were  never 
separated  by  our  ancestors)  to  guard  the  frontiers  and  limits  of  the  kingdom,  which 
were  called  the  marches,  from  the  Teutonic  marche,  a  limit :  such  as  in  particular 
were  the  marches  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  while  each  continued  to  be  an  enemy's 
country.  The  persons  who  had  command  there  were  called  lords  marchers,  or 
marquesses." — Black  stone1  s  Commentaries. 

Like  music]  Directly  or  indirectly  this  thought  is  traceable  to  Plato.  In  the 
4th  book  of  the  "Republic"  is  a  passage  which  reads  thus — "Like  that  harmony 
called  the  Diapason  [order]  is  diffused  throughout  the  whole  state,  making  both  the 
weakest  and  the  strongest  and  the  middling  people  concent  the  same  melody." 
There  was  no  translation  of  Plato  extant  in  Shakespeare's  time,  except  a  single 
dialogue  by  Spenser;  but  we  know  that  Plato  was  then  studied  in  England,  and 
that  at  least  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Spenser  were  familiar  with  his  philosophy.  The 
passage  has  however  been  imitated  by  Cicero  in  his  "  De  Republics,"  a  treatise 
which  is  understood  to  have  been  immediately  founded  on  Plato's  "  Republic,"  but 
which  until  recently  was  kuown  only  from  fragments  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Augustine.  In  Cicero  it  stands  thus — "Ut  in  fidibus,  ac  tibiis,  atque  cantu 
ipso,  ac  vocibus  concentus  est  quidam  tenendus  ex  distinctis  sonis, — isque  concentus 
ex  dissimilliraaruna  vocuin  moderatione  coacors  tamen  efficitur  et  congruens:  sie 
ex  suramis,  et  infimis,  et  mediis  interjectis  ordinibus,  ut  sonis,  moderata  ratione 
civitas  consensu,  dissimillimorum  concinit,  et  quae  hannonia  a  rausicis  dicitur  in 
cantn,  ea  est  in  civitate  concordia,  arcti&simuui  atque  optimum  omni  in  republica 
vinculum  incolumitatis  :  quae  sine  justitia  nullo  pacto  esse  potest."  It  is  impossible 
to  fix  exactly  the  amount  of  Shakespeare's  debt  to  either  author;  or  iudeed  to  say 
certainly  that  he  w as  directly  indebted  to  either,  as  the  idea  may  well  have  become 
already  the  heritage  of  many  minds.  It  has  been  worked  out  to  much  the  same 
conclusion  as  by  Shakespeare,  (aud  with  an  agreement  iu  the  minuter  points  of  the 
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thought  which  will  reward  a  careful  comparison)  in  the  following  lines  by  Sidney': 
friend,  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  which  occur  in  the  "  Treatise  on  Monarchies,' 
published  in  1670. 

"  For  as  the  harmony  which  sense  admires, 
Of  discords  (yet  according)  is  compounded, 

And  as  each  creature  really  aspires 

Unto  that  unity,  which  all  things  founded ; 

So  must  the  throne  and  people  both  affect 

Discording  tones  united  with  respect. 

By  whiclr  consent  of  disagreeing  movers, 
There  will  spring  up  aspects  of  reverence, 

Equals  and  betters  quarrelling  like  lovers, 
Yet  all  confessing  one  omnipotence, 

And  therein  each  estate  to  be  no  more 

Than  instruments  out  of  their  maker's  store." 

Tier  almost  kingly  dukedoms]  In  the  modification  of  the  Feudal  system  intro- 
duced into  England  by  William,  there  were  two  provisions  which  together  greatly 
weakened  the  chance  of  any  noble  becoming  the  rival  of  his  sovereign  in  power. 
These  were,  that  not  only  the  Tenants  in  Capite,  but  their  sub-vassals,  or  the 
Tenants  Paravail,  all  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Suzerain ;  and  that  those 
Barons  who  held  a  large  number  of  knight's  fees,  held  them  distributed  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  Tenants  in  Capite  only  were 
the  Suzerain's  direct  vassals,  and,  as  their  fiefs  formed  a  large  and  compact  territory, 
they  maintained  over  their  dependents  a  rule  which  was  often  kingly  in  all  but  the 
name. 

taken  and  impounded}  This  refers  to  the  capture  of  David  Bruce  at  the  battle 
of  Neville's  Cross,  in  134)6.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  sent  to  France.  John  II. 
King  of  France,  was  also  taken  prisoner  in  the  same  reign,  at  Poitiers,  in  1356,  and 
was  brought  as  a  captive  to  London  by  the  Black  Prince,  while  Bruce  was  >etill  in 
confinement.    Thus  far  only  the  words  "  prisoner  kings  "  are  justified. 


OUR  SECOND  EXAMINATION  UNDER  THE  'REVISED  CODE.' 


At  our  second  examination,  under  the  '  Revised  Code,'  which  took  place  the  first 
week  in  October,  we  presented  159  lor  examination,  and  the  following  are  the 
results  -. 

Passed  in  reading,  151  ;  writing,  145  ;  arithmetic,  134;  total,  430. 

Two  deductions  made  under  Article  4  leaves  428. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was2*Jl. 
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GRANT  OBTAINED. 

(1)  On  average  attendance       £39  16s.    Od. 

(2)  On  examination £56  10s.     8d. 

(3)  Ten  infants  under  six  years  of  age    £  3     5s.     Od. 

Total,  £99  lis.  8d.,  which  is  not  much  below  the  amount  we  usually  obtained  under 
the  old  Minutes. 

We  had  18  infants  under  6  years  of  age  upon  the  schedule,  but  8  were  crossed 
off  for  not  being  present  when  the  Inspector  called  out  their  names. 

In  Standard  1. 44-  children  were  presented,  and  not  one  failed  to  pass  in  reading 
and  writing.  This  was  probably  owing  to  the  kind  of  book  we  used  for  Standard  I., 
viz.,  "The  Infant  School  First  Staudard  Reading  Book,"  which  is  entirely  written 
in  short  monosyllabic  sentences.  I  must  also  notice  that  in  Standard  II.  we  pre- 
sented 33,  when  one  failed  to  pass  in  reading,  and  three  in  arithmetic.  These 
three  failed  in  arithmetic  because  they  could  not  answer  well  on  the  Multiplication 
Table. 

For  Standard  II.  we  used  "The Second  Staudard  Reading  and  Home  Lesson 
Book." 

For  Standard  III., "  The  3rd  Book,  Christian  Knowledge  Society." 

For  Standard  IV., "  The  3rd  Irish  Book." 

For  Standard  V.,  "M'Culloch's  4th  Reading  Book." 

The  following  are  specimens  of  some  of  the  questions  proposed  in  arithmetic  for 
Standards  III.,  IV.,  V.  and  VI.,  which  were  printed  upon  small  cards;  each  child 
having  a  card  containing  three  questions. 

STANDARD  III. 

(1)  Add  together  764, 12,  9471,  95,  and  100. 

(2)  Take  eight  hundred  and  nine  from  two  thousand. 

(3)  Multiply  5362  by  seven. 

(1)  Add  up  eleven,  two  hundred  and  ten,  twenty -six,  ninety-five,  and  three  hundred 
and  four. 

(2)  Subtract  674  from  1216. 

(3)  Multiply  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  by  eight. 

(1)  Take  four  hundred  and  thirteen  from  two  thousand 

(2)  Take  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  from  three  thousand  and  twelve. 

(3)  Multiply  209678  by  twenty-five. 

(1)  Add  together  ninety-five,  eighteen,  five  hundred  and  forty,  two  thousand  and 
nineteen,  fifty-nine,  and  thirteen. 

(2)  Subtract  3207  from  71894. 

(3)  Write  out  in  words  2,784,306. 

(1)  Divide  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  fourteen  by  seven. 

(2)  Write  out  in  words  1,362,847. 

(3)  Multiply  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  by  nine. 
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STANDARD  IV. 

(1)  How  much  must  be  added  to  nine  hundred  and  eighty-three  pounds,  seven 
shillings  and  ninepence,  to  make  four  thousand  pounds  ? 

(2)  Multiply  seven  hundred  and  twenty- eight  pounds,  sixteen  shillings  and  three- 
pence halfpenny  by  twenty-four. 

(3)  Divide  £600  by  9. 

(1)  Take  three  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  six  shillings  and  tenpence  from 
sixteen  hundred  pounds. 

(2)  Add  up  £71  13s.  9id.,  £218  6s.  4d.,  £5  10s.  0d.,  £3019  14s.  7d.,  and 
15p.4i(l. 

(3)  Multiply  £2368  10s.  4fd.  by  18. 

(1)  Multiply  seven  pounds,  nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence  by  thirty-five. 

(2)  What  is  the  fourteenth  part  of  eight  pounds  ? 

(3)  What  is  the  difference  between  fifty-nine  shillings  and  eighty-four  half-crowns  ? 

(1)  Multiply  £678  14s.  7|d.  by  85. 

(2)  Divide  £8300  by  15. 

STANDARD  V. 

(1)  Find  the  difference  in  inches  between  the  height  of  Mount  Blanc,  which 
is  15,780  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  of  Dhwalagari,  which  is  5  miles 
8  poles. 

(2)  Ninety-five  pounds  of  tea  at  3d.  per  oz. 

(3)  Write  out  the  table  of  Troy  Weight, 

(1)  What  is  the  price  of  18  cwt.  at  Is.  7|d.  per  lb.  ? 

(2)  From  1,000  guineas  take  10,000  pence. 

(3)  An  estate  consists  of  79a.  3r.  21po.  pasture  land,  125a.  lr.  18po.  arable, 
2£  acres  orchard,  and  a  fir  plantation  of  7a.  2r.  8po.,  what  is  the  whole  extent  of  the 
estate  ? 

(1)  How  many  half  oz.  in  2|  cwt.  ? 

(2)  Write  out  Leng  Measure. 

(3)  Divide  5  cwt.  by  9. 

(1)  A  man  buys  1,000  yards  of  ribbon  at  2fd.  peryard;  he  sells  half  of  it  at3|d. 
per  yard,  and  the  rest  at  4£d.  per  yard ;  how  much  does  he  gain  ? 

(2)  Reduce  9  cwt.  to  ounces. 

(3)  Reduce  20,960  farthings  to  pounds. 

(1)  From  1,000  lbs.  Avoirdupois  take  1,000  ounces. 

(2)  How  many  coins,  worth  4^d.  each,  would  be  equal  in  value  to  ten  guineas  ? 
(8)  Write  out  Square  Measure. 

(1)  Take  17  miles,  3  furlongs,  38  yards,  from  100  miles. 

(2)  How  many  half-crowns  in  £512  17s.  6d.  ? 

(3)  What  is  the  price  of  19  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  at  2s.  6£d.  per  pair  ? 

STANDARD  VI. 

(1)  Find  the  price  of  96,284  .articles  at  3£d.  each. 

(2)  Make  out  a  bill  and  receipt  for  7  pieces  of  black  cloth,  25  yards  each,  at  lis. 
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per  yard,  124  yards  of  calico,  at  4d.  per  yard,  27  yards  of  calico,  at  8d.  per  yard, 
56  yards  of  cloth,  at  9s.  4d.  per  yard,  and  32  yards  of  ribbon,  at  Is.  2d.  per  yard. 
(3)  721,630  articles  at  £43  12s.  6d.  each. 

(1)  Find  the  price  of  166  cwt.  71bs.  of  lead  at  £5  7s.  per  cwt. 

(2)  How  much  will  it  cost  to  pave  5  miles,  3  furlongs,  200  yards  of  road  at 
£35  10s.  6d.  per  mile  ? 

(3)  Make  out  a  bill  for  19  yards  of  superfine  broad  cloth  at  27s.  6d.,  18  yards 
second  ditto,  at  14s.  9d.,  13  yards  of  brown  cloth  at  10s.  lid.,  14£  yards  of  scarlet 
cloth  at  24s.  6d.,  62|  yards  of  black  at  9s.  8d.  per  yard. 

We  had  25  failures  in  arithmetic ;  these  occurred  chiefly  in  Standards  IV.,  V., 
and  VI.  These  failures  were  owing  to  the  children  not  understanding  the  form  of 
the  questions. 

MASTER  OF  A  FACTORY  SCHOOL. 


POST  OFFICE  SAVINGS   BANKS. 


It  is  interesting  to  all  concerned  in  endeavouring  to  benefit  the  poorer  classes 
(especially,  therefore,  to  us  schoolmasters)  to  notice  the  progress  of  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  scheme.  The  experiment  has  been  so  far  a  decidedly  successful  one 
in  a  financial  point  of  view.  Its  work  has  been  carried  on  with  profit ;  the  assets 
exceeding  the  liabilities  by  several  thousand  pounds. 

it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  moral  profit,  resulting  from  the  great  facility  for 
the  cultivation  of  habits  of  thrift  and  economy,  which  is  thus  brought  within  the 
reach  of  so  many,  to  whom  the  Savings  Bank  in  the  county  town  was  a  mysterious 
matter,  even  if  its  existence  were  known  at  all. 

In  less  than  three  years  accounts  have  been  opened  with  half  a  million  depositors. 
Deposits  with  interest  on  them  have  amounted  to  nearly  £7,000,000.  Nearly 
£2,500,000  has  been  repaid  to  depositors. 

The  number  of  Banks  has  increased  a  hundredfold ;  may  they  increase  a  thousand- 
fold. Any  one  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  poorer  classes,  and  knows  what 
comfort  and  frequently  moral  and  spiritual  improvement  result  from  a  little  fore- 
thought and  economy  exercised  in  6mali  matters  of  daily  life,  cannot  but  be  hopeful 
when  seeing  how  this  scheme  has  prospered.  Let  our  readers  remember  how  much 
each  one  in  his  important  sphere  of  school  influence  can  do  to  further  this  matter. 


DISCIPLINE     IN    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS, 


Section  I.— On  Discipline  in  Generax. 

Discipline  has  often  been  confounded  with  education,  and  it  is  still  too  generally 

imagined  that  it  can  take  its  place  :  this  is  extending  the  idea  of  discipline,  or 

restricting  that  of  education,  too  much.    Discipline  is  the  means  of  rendering 

education  and  instruction  possible.    Its  object  is  to  accustom  the  pupils  to  order,  to 
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obedience,  and  to  application,  which  are  the  general  condition  of  the  success  of 
teaching  :  it  is  the  police,  the  government  of  the  school.  It  is  not  an  end,  but  a 
means,  and  depends,  as  well  as  method,  on  the  idea  which  is  formed  of  the  paramount 
end  of  education.  It  is  a  necessity  to  maintain  order  in  the  school,  and  to  obtain 
the  obedience  and  attention  of  the  pupils  ;  but  the  means  employed  for  this  purpose 
are  not  indifferent;  and  all  are  not  equally  legitimate.  Discipline  is  the  government 
of  the  school ;  and  this  government,  like  that  of  nations,  is  susceptible  of  several 
forms,  and,  like  it,  has  undergone  various  revolutions.  At  first,  teachers  possessed 
only  a  disputed  and  uncertain  authority — fluctuating  between  gentleness  and 
violence.  To  anarchy  succeeded  tyranny,  despotism,  and  absolute  power,  Schools, 
though  not  literally  ruled  by  a  rod  of  iron,  were  ruled  with  a  rod  of  bard  and  flexible 
wood,  which  was  constituted  the  sovereign  lord  of  discipline  and  education.  Ignatius 
Loyola  was  exposed  to  it  at  the  age  of  more  than  thirty  years;  and  even  the  sons  of 
kings  were  not  exempted  from  this  ignominious  chastisement.  The  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  protested  against  the  absolute  and  tyrannical  power  arrogated- 
by  pedagogues.  Rousseau  and  Basedow  were  the  great  agitators  of  schools. 
Democracy  made  inroads  on  the  system  ;  and,  about  the  time  of  the  French 
revolution,  there  arose  in  Germany  writers  who  demanded  self-government  for  the 
pupils  of  popular  schools.  The  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was 
applied  to  them;  and  constitutions  and  legislative  power,  juries,  and  the  trial  of  the 
pupils  by  their  peers,  were  seriously  proposed  to  be  introduced.  These  extravagances 
did  not  last  long — the  school  became  a  limited  monarchy.  Laws  and  regulations 
were  then  prescribed  for  them  by  a  higher  power,  and  the  teacher  became  bound  to 
conform  to  them  ;  but  the  right  was  left  him  of  adopting  such  measures  as  he  might 
consider  useful  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  on  the  sole  condition  of  restricting  himself 
within  the  regulations,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  constitution  of  the  school. 

The  constitution  of  the  school,  which  is  the  foundation  of  discipline,  is  now 
imposed  on  the  teacher,  and  he  has  no  right  to  depart  from  it.  The  statue  of 
regulations  which  emanated  from  the  royal  council,  dated  25th  April,  1834,  may  be 
modified  and  completed  by  the  committees  of  arrondissements,  with  the  approbation 
of  that  council;  but  there  are  general  and  absolute  principles  of  education  above  all 
regulations,  by  which  the  teacher  must  constantly  be  inspired,  whilst  observing  the 
statutes.  Besides  these  prinoiples  and  regulations,  there  are  various  means  of 
discipline  furnished  by  the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  suggested  by  ex- 
perience. 

All  the  means  of  discipline  may  be  reduced  to  two  heads.:  those  which  are 
designed  to  maintain  order  which  includes  silence,  obedience,  cleanliness,  a  becoming 
carriage,  politeness,  and  general  good  behaviour;  and  others,  whose  aim  is  to 
accustom  the  pupils  to  application,  which  again  supposes  attention,  eagerness  to 
repair  to  school,  and  zeal  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

Section  II.-— On  those  means  of  Discipline  which  are  desigheb  to 

maintain  Order. 
Order  is  maintained  chiefly  by  the  suppression  of  whatever  might  interrupt  it,  as 
acts  of  obedience  and  insubordination,  and  whatever  is  unbecoming,  in  the  first  place ; 
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and,  in  the  next,  of  all  actions  contrary  to  common  morality,  snch  as  falsehood,  theft, 
violence,  &c. 

It  is  far  better  to  prevent  crimes  than  to  punish  them,  especially  in  schools.  For 
this  it  were  desirable,  that,  besides  the  general  regulations,  there  were  special  regu- 
lations for  each  school,  expressing  in  clear  and  precise  terms  all  the  obligations  of 
the  pupils,  and  pointing  out  the  punishments  to  which  they  expose  themselves  if 
they  violate  them.  Such  regulations  would  refer  only  to  duties  which  pupils  have  to 
fulfil  as  suck— excluding  precepts  of  morality,  properly  so  called.  Diligence, 
regularity,  silenee,  decorum,  cleanliness,  and  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  order  in  school,  would  be  recommended  in  these.  They  might  be  read  over  every 
month,  and  great  eare  should  be  taken  to  quote  them  on  every  occasion.  In  this 
manner  the  pupils  would  obey  a  law  which  would  seem  the  expression  of  reason  and 
necessity,  rather  than  of  an  arbitrary  Mill ;  and  in  breaking  it,  they  would  not  merely 
offend  the  master,  but  the  law,  which  he  is  intrusted  to  see  executed.  He  would  be 
avenging  a  violat  on  of  the  law,  and  not  a  personal  offence,  in  punishing  them  :  it 
would  not  be  he,  but  a  higher  power,  of  which  he  is  only  the  representative  and  the 
organ.  Let  me  add,  that  the  pupils  would  thus  learn,  at  the  same  time,  to  respect 
the  civil  law.  This  love  of  order,  this  respect  for  law,  would  follow  them  from  the 
school  to  active  life  ;  while  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  if  they  are  accastomed  in  school 
only  to  obey  the  master,  they  will,  on  leaving  school  and  shaking  off  that  yoke, 
imagine  they  have  acquired  liberty  and  independence. 

There  is  no  necessity,  however,  for  strictly  confining  the  teacher  within  the  limits 
of  regulations,  necessarily  incomplete ;  he  should  be  left  the  power  of  interpreting 
and  extending  them,  provided  he  does  not  depart  from  their  spirit,  and  that  he 
commands  and  punishes  in  his  own  name  as  little  as  possibe. 

Besides  delinquencies  of  insubordination,  and  disobedience  to  regulations,  dis- 
cipline ought  also  to  suppress  all  actions  which  openly  offend  morality,  such  as  blows 
given  not  in  legitimate  defence,  premeditated  vengeance,  falsehood,  and  petty  thefts, 
of  which  the  pupils  may  be  guilty,  because  these  actions  are  contrary  to  the  good 
order  and  peace  of  the  school.  The  more  eare  that  has  been  bestowed  on  moral 
education,  the  more  easy  will  all  discipline  be  rendered.  How  necessary  such 
education  is,  and  how  superior  it  is  to  discipline,  which  only  applies  to  outward  and 
material  actions,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  there  are  very  obedient  pupils,  wanting 
in  kindness  and  nobleness  of  heart,  who  only  appear  mild  and  conciliating  through 
cowardice,  who  are  never  guilty  of  direct  falsehood,  but  whose  whole  life,  full  of 
hypocrisy  and  dissimulation,  is  one  continual  falsehood. 

Discipline  ought  not  only  to  be  combined  with  moral  education,  but  should  be 
constantly  subservient  to  it,  and  moderated  by  its  counsels.  However  severe  it 
requires  to  be,  it  is  never  sovereign  and  absolute,  and  must  often  bow  before  higher 
and  more  sacred  duties. 

Every  offence  ought  to  be  punished ;  but  the  application  of  punishments  presents 
great  difficulties,  and  requires  from  the  teacher,  along  with  much  feeling,  great 
impartiality ,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  individual  character  of  his  pupils.  He  ought 
n«ver  to  forget  that,  in  punishing,  he  is  less  occupied  in  administering  justice,  and 
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proportioning  it  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  than  in  correcting  faults,  and 
fulfilling  the  intentions  of  the  law. 

The  question  is  here  presented  how  far  corporal  punishments  are  allowable  in 
popular  schools,  and  if  it  be  wise  to  prohibit  entirely  the  use  of  the  rod  ?  Many 
masters  complain  of  being  disarmed  since  this  instrument  of  discipline  has  been 
taken  from  them,  and  there  are  many  estimable  schoolmasters  who  look  upon  the  use 
of  it  as  necessary.  The  most  tender  parents  employ  the  rod  without  scruple ;  why 
forbid  its  use  to  teachers,  who  are  to  be  armed  in  school  with  the  authority  of 
fathers  ?  This  argument  is  specious  ;  but  I  reply,  first,  that  it  is  not  evident  that 
parents  do  right  in  striking  their  children,  and,  next,  that  paternal  power  is  not 
delegated,  in  all  its  plenitude,  to  teachers  ;  and,  granting  that  they  have  the  right  to 
punish  their  pupils  corporeally,  must  not  this  be  ever  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
dignity,  and  the  moral  influence  they  ought  to  exercise?  It  was  the  rod  which 
formerly  Kept  up  that  spirit  of  hostility  between  teacher  and  pupil,  which  reigned  in 
all  schools,  and  rendered  true  education  impossible.  This  species  of  chastisement  can 
be  proper  in  no  case,  except  to  punish  the  most  serious  offences,  and  pupils  who  are 
most  insensible  to  any  other  punishment ;  whilst,  formerly,  it  was  made  use  for  the 
smallest  faults,  and  applied  to  all,  All  that  can  be  granted  on  this  subject,  is,  that 
the  prohibition  placed  upon  teachers  to  strike  their  pupils,  should  not  be  openly 
published ;  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  that  the  teacher  knows  it. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  school  should  not  be  a  penitentiary  or  house  of 
correction.  If  there  are  any  pupils  so  corrupted  and  so  perverse  as  to  be  rebellions 
to  the  ordinary  government ;  it  is  necessary,  with  the  assent  of  the  local  committee 
and  of  the  parents,  to  subject  them  to  peculiar  treatment. 

Good  discipline  can,  and  ought,  moreover,  to  be  maintained,  without  tyranny  and 
severity.  A  circular,  relative  to  colleges  and  addressed  to  rectors,  by  M.  Pelet  de  la 
Lozere,  dated  the  7th  of  July,  1836,  contains  observations  on  this  subject,  which 
apply  as  well  to  elementary  schools  as  to  establishments  for  secondary  instruction. 
**  While  recommending  that  discipline  be  maintained  with  firmness,  the  minister  does 
not  mean  to  exact  severe  and  inflexible  regularity,  which  is  more  fitted  to  subdue  than 
to  form  the  character ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that  the  government  of  schools 
would  be  very  deficient  if  severity  were  not  tempered  by  judicious  discernment,  and 
by  that  considerable  foresight  which  is  more  intent  upon  preventing  faults  than  on 
punishing  them."  «« It  is  proper,"  he  adds,  "  to  neglect  nothing  that  may  render 
the  pupils  pleased  with  their  lot,  because  the  whole  life  of  a  man  often  depends  on 
the  impressions  of  his  youth.  This  satisfaction  shouW  not  result  from  the  softness 
of  the  teacher,  or  from  any  excess  of  condescension  on  his  part.  It  is  a  well 
conceived  and  well  directed  discipline  which  must  produce  it :  other  means  can  only 
contribute  to  the  same  end." 
Section  III.— The  means  or  Disciplin  e,  which  are  designed  to  accustom 

the  pupils  to  Diligence  and  the  Love  op  Work— and  on  Emulation 

in  Popular  Schools, 

When  the  heedlessness  and  inattention  of  pupils  are  complained  of  it  is  rarely 
their  fault ;  children  being  naturally  cur  ious  and  eager  for  information,  provided, 
their  attention  has  been  early  excited  and  engaged. 


. 
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The  first  means  to  be  used  in  respect  to  this  part  of  discipline  is,  therefore,  to 
awaken,  keep  up,  and  fix  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  by  satisfying  their  curiosity. 
Let  their  logical  education  not  be  neglected ;  let  the  teaching  be  systematic,  suitable, 
and  properly  graduated  ;  and  let  all  the  interest  of  which  it  is  susceptible  be  infused 
into  it,  and  the  attention  of  the  pupils  will  rarely  be  at  fault. 

The  heedlessness  of  children  is  either  owing  to  their  indolence  or  inattention,  or 
to  the  want  of  method  in  the  master,  and  the  want  of  interest  in  his  lessons.  Let 
the  school,  th«a,  be  well  organised,  and  the  system  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  there 
will  be  very  few  careless  pupils  ;  there  will  be  nothing  to  do,  but  to  combat  the 
natural  indolence,  or  the  inattentive  turn  of  a  small  number,  and  to  regulate  and 
stimulate  the  love  of  work  in  others.  ldlene«s  and  carelessness  are  vices  which  it  is 
the  province  of  moral  and  intellectual  education  to  prevent  and  correct;  and  which 
give  rise  to  faults  of  omission,  that  discipline,  properly  so  called,  may  suppress  by 
ordinary  means,  and  by  suitable  punishments,  whilst  it  will  have  to  excite  and  keep 
up  the  love  of  work,  by  a  good  system  of  rewards,  and  the  spur  of  emulation.  But 
equal  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  punishing  inability  and  in- 
capacity ;  and,  on  the  other,  rewarding  natural  talent  and  success ;  only  misconduct, 
idleness,  and  carelessness  must  be  punished  ;  and  only  good  behaviour,  diligence,  and 
perseverance,  rewarded. 

This  is  the  place  to  speak  of  that  powerful  spring,  emulation,  which  some,  with 
too  much  severity,  reject,  as  scarcely  moral,  while  others  consider  it  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  instruction. 

Emulation  exists  as  a  natural  disposition  in  every  assembly  of  men  pursuing 
simultaneously  the  same  kind  of  occupation  ;  it  exists  independently  of  all  outward 
rewards  or  excitement,  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  hope  of  material 
advantage,  or  the  fear  of  chastisement ;  it  excites  us  to  excel  each  other ;  to  do 
better,  or,  at  least,  as  well  as  our  companions.  If  this  disposition  is  not  manifested, 
something  must  strangely  have  altered  Nature ;  the  sentiment  of  human  dignity 
cannot  have  been  awakened,  or  must  have  been  stifled  in  the  heart;  and,  what  is 
scarcely  possible,  along  with  honour,  the  very  germs  of  vanity  and  self-love  must 
have  been  destroyed.  Emulation  is  a  generous  ardour,  which  nature  herself  kindles 
and  nourishes  in  the  heart.  There  may  be  minds  so  indolent,  so  unhappily  con- 
stituted, as  never  to  have  warmly  felt  its  influence.  There  may  be  whole  schools,  in 
wkich,  thanks  to  bad  organisation,  the  indifference  of  the  masier,  or  other  circum- 
stances, emulation  is  only  weakly  manifested ;  but  in  the  sehool,  as  elsewhere,  it 
exists  mutually,  and  there  is  less  need  of  exciting  it,  than  of  dire-  ting  it  aright. 

If  to  this  natural  sentimeut  be  joined  the  presence  of  a  judge,  the  public  eye, 
murmurs  of  approbation  or  of  blame,  applause  and  honour — it  will  be  exalted  to 
enthusiasm  ;  when  natural,  emulation  is  a  warming  and  life-giving  heat  ;  immo- 
derately excited,  it  becomes  a  devouring  flame. 

The  question  is,  then,  not  whether  emulation  in  general  should  be  employed  :  it 
cannot  be  suppressed  without  injury ;  it  has  nothing  immoral  in  itself,  any  more 
thau  the  sentimeut  of  honour,  rispect  for  self  and  others,  of  which  it  is  a  manifest- 
ation. But  it  is  of  importaece  to  kuow  if  it  be  advantageous  to  edueatiou  that  we 
force  it,  or  stimulate  it  by  artificial  means,  by  rewards,  distinctions,  or  distribution  of 
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prizes;  and  it  is  of  especial  importance  to  know  whether  this  artificial  emulation 
ought  to  be  employed  in  schools  for  the  people. 

The  question  thus  stated,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  answer  in  the  negative. 

If  instruction  only  were  needed  in  schools,  and  no  other  end  proposed  than  to 
obtain  the  greatest  and  speediest  results,  teachers  might,  without  hesitation,  make 
use  of  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  arrive  at  it ;  and  among  these  means  would  be 
rivalry,  vanity,  and  even  the  cupidity  of  their  pupils.  Again,  to  employ  it  legiti- 
mately, we  must  suppose  that  all  that  is  required  is  to  obtain  a  certain  final  result ; 
for  the  sake  of  which  we  might  trample  on  all  separate  or  individual  considerations. 
Thus  a  general,  on  the  day  of  battle,  which  may  decide  the  salvation  of  his  country, 
wishes  to  gain  the  victory  at  any  price ;  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  him  that  a 
great  part  of  his  soldiers  perish,  provided  his  country  be  saved.  But  is  is  not  success 
of  this  kind  that  ought  to  be  striven  for  in  school ;  and  it  is  not  allowable  to  sacrifice 
there  the  least  of  the  pupils  to  cause  others  to  make  rapid  progress  ;  and  still  less  to 
nourish  ba  1  passions  in  them  for  the  benefit  of  instruction  alone.  Any  means  which 
might  benefit  the  majority  at  the  expense  of  several  others,  or  even  of  a  single  one, 
ought  to  be  rejected  as  immoral.  By  immoderately  exciting  emulation,  is  it  not  to 
be  feared,  that,  while  the  most  ambitious  and  most  persevering  make  rapid  progress, 
and  procure  a  brilliant  reputation  for  the  teacher  and  the  establishment,  others, 
more  timid  or  less  happily  gifted,  may  be  discouraged,  and  stop  half-way?  If 
the  sehool,  in  which  each  ought  to  profit  in  proportion  to  his  application  and 
his  pow.^r,  be  converted  into  an  arena — where  each  runs  only  to  arrive  first 
at  the  goal — where  the  only  thing  thought  of  is  to  bear  away  the  prize — is  there  no 
danger  that  all  who  feel  they  have  not  strength  to  outstrip  the  others,  or  who  see' 
themselves  much  outrun,  may  despair  while  runniug  the  race,  because  they  have  been 
falsely  persuaded  that  the  only  material  point  is,  not  to  arrive  sooner  or  later,  but 
to  arrive  before  the  others?  By  awarding  public  prizes  to  success,  there  is  danger 
of  filling  the  strong  with  vanity  and  pride,  of  over-working  the  middling,  and  of 
entirely  discouraging  the  weak.  It  is  far,  however,  from  my  thought,  to  recommend 
the  total  suppression  of  those  public  exhibitions,  called  fetes  of  emulation  ;  I  only 
wish  that  the  prizes  be  awarded  more  expressly  for  good  conduct,  and  constant 
application,  than  for  success  and  talents.  In  the  case  of  popular  schools,  without 
speaking  of  the  bickerings  and  enmity  to  which  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  awarded 
to  success  often  gives  rise,  in  small  localities,  there  are  still  greater  disadvantages  ;. 
for  there,  more  than  anywhere  else,  education  ought  to  be  the  principal  end ;  and 
because,  while  strengthening  the  sentiment  of  honour,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  what- 
ever might  create  a  thirst  for  distinction  and  excessive  rivalry.  Instead  of  terminating 
the  year  by  the  distribution  of  prizes,  it  would  be  better  to  close  it  by  a  public 
examination,  which  would  be  a  trial  at  the  same  time  for  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  ; 
and  if  prizes  are  awarded,  let  them  be  given  to  good  conduct,  which  includes 
diligence  as  well  as  morality. 

Section  IV.— Concluding  Observations  on  Discipline. 

The  preservation  of  discipline  depend?,  moreover,  on  the  good  organisation  of  the 
school,  and,  above  all,  on  the  personal  character  of  the  teacher.     If  it  is  now  almost 
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every  where  improved,  it  is  because  the  schools  are  themselves  better  organised  than 
formerly,  aud  because  teachers  are  better  informed,  and  mare  worthy  of  esteem. 

The  means  of  discipline  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  avail 
nothing  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  has  no  diguity  or  judgment.  The  best  regulations 
bt-come  useless,  if  not  enforced  with  great  firmness  ;  and  it  requires  much  dis- 
cernment to  apply  them  suitably.  The  master  must  likewise  study  the  dispositions  of 
his  pupils  ; — it  is  the  same  with  certain  means  of  discipline  as  with  many  remedies : 
what  is  useful  to  some  may  be  injurious  to  others.  There  are  certain  arts  or 
discipline,  which  he  should  know  how  to  make  use  of,  according  to  circumstances, 
which  are  not  arbitrary,  and  which  should  be  varied  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
become  inefficacious. 

It  is  necessary,  in  fine,  for  the  success  of  discipline,  that  the  teacher  be  at  once 
respected  and  Worthy  of  respect.  Children  are  not  enlightened  enough  to  abstract 
the  personality  of  the  teacher.  To  obey  him  cheerlully,  they  must  respect  him,  and 
see  him  respected.  Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  carefully  to  avoid  what- 
every  might  expose  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  children,  who  are  wise  and  severe 
critics,  and  merciless  judges  of  those  who  govern  them.  Hence,  also,  the  obligation 
of  his  superiors  and  the  parents,  to  treat  him  with  respect  in  the  prsseuce  of  his 
pupils. 

The  last  question  which  presents  itself,  is,  how  far  teachers  should  pay  attention 
to  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  out  of  school,  and  especially  at  the  time  when  they 
resort  to  it  or  return  home  ?  The  road  leading  to  school  is  truly  a  part  of  it,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  as  well  as  the  j  lay-ground.  Consequently,  any  disorders  committed 
by  the  pupils  on  it,  ought  to  be  suppressed  by  the  teacher.  He  ought  especially  to 
watch  over  them  at  their  play,  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
education  in  general.  Their  games  are,  as  has  been  said,  of  serious  importance  to 
them.  The  conduct  of  the  pupils,  when  under  the  paternal  roof,  aud  everywhere  but 
in  the  school  or  the  road  leading  to  it,  escapts  all  the  means  of  discipline  ;  but  the 
teacher  ought  not  to  be  iudilfereut  to  that  conduct,  especially  in  the  country;  he 
should  carefully  inquire  concerning  it,  for  the  sake  of  mural  education.  For  the 
same  reason,  he  will  have  to  watch  over  his  own  conduct  out  of  school,  and  avoid 
whatever  might  tend  to  diminish  the  respect  his  pupils  owe  to  him,  and  which  is  the 
chief  condition  of  the  success  of  his  mission. 

— Dr.  Nic/toPs  ^Education  of  the  People. 


Corr^gonicna- 


Sir,— I  should  feel  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  a  publication  of  the  followiug 
qui -stions  in  arithmetic  in  the  '  Paper* '  for  this  mouth,  and  to  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents who  would  solve  them. 

1  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 
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(l)"^In  a  certain  lake  the  tip  of  a  bud  of  lotus  was  seen  a  span  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Forced  by  the  wind  it  gradually  advanced,  and  was  submerged  at  a 
distance  of  2  cubits.     Compute  the  depth  of  the  water.     Ans.  5ft.  7ain. 

(Sp A  B  and  C  are  partners  ;  A  receives  one-fifth  profits,  B  twice  as  much  as  C  • 
find  the  capital  of  C,  A's  income  being  diminished  £40  by  a  fall  of  ^  per  cent,  in 
the  rate  of  profit.     Ans.  £10,666  13s.  4d. 

(3)  A  pays  B  a  debt  a  year  before  it  is  due,  mercantile  discount  being  allowed. 
If  B.  had  waited  till  the  end  of  the  year,  he  would  then,  money  being  supposed  to 
produce  £5  per  cent  interest,  have  been  £5  richer  than  by  the  actual  arrangement. 
Determine  the  amount  of  its  debt.     Ans.  £2,000, 

(4)  If  I  borrow  money  at  3  ppr  cent,  interest,  payable  yearly,  and  lend  it  imme- 
diately at  5  per  cent.,  payable  half  yearly,  (receiving  compound  interest  for  the 
second  half  year),  and  gain  thereby  at  the  end  of  the  year  £660 ;  what  was  the 
sum  of  money  which  I  borrowed  ? 


Great  Barr,  near  Birmingham,  Oct.  3rd,  1864. 
Sir, — I  shall  be  very  thankful  if  you  would  please  to  allow  me  a  small  corner  of 
your  excellent  Paper  for  the  insertion  of  the  enclosed  questions. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  M. 

(1)  Given  the  p.erimiter  of  an  oblique  angled  triangular  field  194  chains,  the 
perpendicular  on  the  base  40  chains,  and  the  vertical  angle  88°  15';  find  the  3  sides, 
angles,  and  the  area  of  the  field. 

(2)  Demonstrate  that :— "  As  radius  to  the  sum  of  the  cotangents  of  half  the 
angles  at  the  base,  so  is  the  perpendicular  from  the  vertex  to  the  perimeter  of  the 
triangle." 

(a)  Would  the  converse  of  the  above  analogy  be  true  ?  i.e.  As  the  perpendicular 
from  the  vertex  is  to  the  perimeter  of  the  triangle,  so  is  the  radius  to  the  sum  of  the 
cotangents  of  half  the  angles  at  the  base.  If  this  is  not  true,  show  by  a  diagram 
its  fallacy.  Could  question  (1)  be  solved  by  the  first  analogy  in  (2)  ?  If  not,  please 
take  any  example  that  would  call  this  analogy  into  question  for  its  solution. 

(3)  The  sides  of  a  plane  triangle  are  to  one  another  as  the  number  20,  15,  and 
12  ;  find  the  angles  and  sides. 

In  the  solution  of  this  sum  would  you  please  to  insert  the  formula,  diagram,  and 
analogy  by  which  it  may  be  worked  ? 

(4)  Find  the  three  sides  and  angles  of  a  plaDe  triangle,  of  which  the  angles  are 
to  one  another  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  and  4,  and  the  perimeter  is  100  feet. 

Please  to  give  the  formula,  analogy,  and  diagram  by  which  this  question  may  be 
worked. 

(5)  Demonstrate  with  a  diagram — '"As  half  the  base  of  a  plane  triangle  to  the 
distance  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  middle  of  the  base,  so  is  sine  of  the  vertical 
angle  to  sine  of  the  difference  of  the  angles  at  the  base." 
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Would  you  please  to  work  any  assumed  example  by  aralogy  in  (5),  and  give  the 
formula  for  the  solution  of  all  other  similar  questions. 


October  5,  1864. 
Sir, — I  shall  be  very  thankful  for  a  corner  of  your  paper  for  the  enclosed  gram- 
matical question. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

MERITUM. 

Give  a  paraphrase  and   an  analysis  of   the   following    lines   from   Goldsmith's 
"  Traveller,"  for  the  next  Christmas  examination,  and  parse  the  words  in  italics  :— 

By  sportB  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiVd ; 

The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child  ; 

At  sports  like  these  while  foreign  arms  advance, 

In  passive  ease,  they  leave  the  world  to  chance  ; 

When  noble  aims  have  suffered  long  control, 

They  sink  at  last,  or  feebly  man  the  soul ; 

While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind, 

In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind  : 

A.3  in  those  domes  where  Caesars  once  bore  sway, 

Defac'd  by  time,  and  tottering  in  decay, 

Amidst  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead, 

The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  l*s  thed  ; 

And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 

Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul,  turn  from  them,  turn  we  to  survey 

VV  here  rougher  climes  a  noblrr  race  display  ; 

Where  the  bleak  S»iss  their  stormy  mansions  h(»d, 

And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread. 

No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford, 

But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword. 


[J.  B.  has  sent  us  solutions  of  the  questions  proposed  by  E.  M.  in  our  last  number, 
but  we  have  space  only  for  the  insertion  of  the  following  in  the  present  number  : 
the  remaining  solutions  shall  appear  if  possible  next  month.] 

(*) 

In  this  question  there  is  a  typographical  error  :  the  first  equation  ought  to 
"be  tan  A  4-  cot  A  =  2  cosec  2 A. 

tanA4-cotA  =  8iDA+?osA 
cos  A      sin  A 

sin' A  4-  cos*vA 

sin  A  cos  A 
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1  2 


sin  A  cos  A       2  sin  A  cos  A 
2 
=  -        .  =  2  cosec  2  A 
sin  2  A 

There  seems  to  be  an  error  about  the  second  equation  also  ;  for  if  A=60° 
tan2A  as  3, 

And  sec  2  A  rr  sec  120°  =  — l—  =' L_  —  -  2. 

cos  120         cos  60 

.-.  tan*  A  +  sec 2  A  =  3-2  =  1. 


(Statural  $nlelitgeuie. 


BATH   DEANERY   SCHOOLMASTERS'  AND   SCHOOLMISTRESSES'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  Batheaston,  on  Friday, 
Sept.  9th.  Previous  to  the  transaction  of  business,  the  members  attended  Divine 
Service  in  the  parish  church.  The  meeting,  presided  over  by  the,  Rev.  J.  M.  Dixon, 
Rector  of  Trinity,  Bath,  was  fairly  attended  by  the  honorary  and  ordinary  membeis,  and 
by  several  other  friends  of  education. 

The  Rev.  E.  D.  Tinling  having  changed  his  sphere  of  labour  as  Government 
Inspector  of  Schools  lor  Someisptshire  to  a  metropolitan  district,  attended  the 
meeting  to  thauk  his  clerical  brethren  and  the  school  teachers  for  their  sympathy 
over  many  years,  aud  to  wish  them  a  hearty  '  good  bye."  The  Report  read  by  Mr. 
Hulland,  the  secretary,  showed  that  the  affairs  of  the  Association  were  flourishing. 
The  following  papers  have  been  read  at  the  regular  meetings:  ''The  practical  Uses 
to  be  drawn  from  the  Study  of  History,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth,  M.A. ;  "Oh 
Teaching  Reading,"  by  the  Secretary;  "The  importance  of  Elementary  Science  as 
a  branch  of  Educatiou,"  by  Mr.  Buokmaster,  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum ; 
"  The  subjects  of  Instruction  in  &  chools  under  the  Revised  Code,"  by  Mr.  Lines. 
After  disposing  of  the  usual  introductory  business,  the  Rev.  G.  Buckle  delivered  an 
excellent  lecture  on  "Flowers  and  Insects,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  point  out 
the  use  of  insects  in  the  scheme  of  creation.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  having 
been  given  to  the  rev.  gentleman  for  his  interesting  lecture,  aud  to  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Dixon  for  presiding,  the  company  dined  together,  and  afterwards  broke  up  into 
parties  and  visited  a  Roman  encampment  aud  other  places  of  interest,  in  which  the 
neighbourhood  abounds.  In  tlie  eveuiug,  the  company  returned  to  the  Vicaraga 
and  partook  of  tea,  which  was  liberally  provided  by  the  Rev.  J.  Brooke,  who 
officiated  for  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  T.P.Rogers.  Before  separating,  the  mem  hers 
deputed  Mr.  C.  Crowden  to  thank  the  Rev.  J.  Brooke  and  the  ladies  who  kindly 
assisted,  for  the  hospitable  manner  in  which  the  Association  had  been  received. 

R.  HULLAND,  Hon.  Sec. 
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cOuc  pto  Series 


Our  readers  will  have  been  prepared  to  see  (and  we  hope  to  welcome) 
certain  changes  in  our  periodical.  Some  of  them  have  already  been 
proposed  by  kind  advisers  and  correspondents.  We  sincerely  believe 
that  all  will  tend  to  further  the  objects  for  which  the  "  Papers  for  the 
Schoolmaster "  were  first  set  on  foot.  These  objects  will  still  be 
steadily  kept  in  view,  and  if  possible  more  earnestly  pursued.  We 
propose  to  close  the  present  series  with  this  number.  We  shall 
commence  a  new  issue  in  January,  1865.  The  size  of  our  numbers 
will  be  slightly  changed  for  the  better.  The  type  will  be  larger,  and 
the  quality  of  the  paper  improved.  The  quantity  of  letterpress  will 
not  be  diminished. 

The  original  contributors  to  the  "  Papers  "  in  the  days  of  their 
greatest  prosperity,  will  again  lend  their  aid  in  conducting  them. 
And  the  slight  change  which  has  been  made  in  the  nominal  editor- 
ship will,  it  is  hoped,  be  counterbalanced  by  this  circumstance,  as 
well  as  by  the  occasional  contributions  of  other  friends  specially  from 
amongst  our  many  subscribers,  who,  as  practical  workers,  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  wants  and  difficulties  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  education. 

We  again  earnestly  invite  the  aid  of  all  who  are  interested  in  our 
objects.  We  shall  gladly  receive  their  contributions  and  suggestions, 
nnd  shall  endeavour  to  render  our  new  issue  worthy  of  the  support 
which  we  desire. 
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EDUCATIONAL  TOPICS   OF  THE   MONTH. 


The  position  of  Training  Schools  was  the  subject  of  a  speech? 
made  by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby  at  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  of 
the  Saltley  College,  held  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Lyttelton. 

Pointing  out  the  importance  of  the  Schoolmaster  to  the  com- 
munity, he  said,  "  That  the  Government  ought  to  do  a  great  deal  for 
Training  Colleges,  which  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  people  that 
which  they  could  not  get  for  themselves.  He  confessed  that  he  was 
not  competent  to  speak  of  the  working  of  the  Eevised  Code,  but  he 
believed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  extract  from  it  as  much  help  as 
the  Training  Schools  deserved  and  required.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  their  business  to  do  their  best  for  themselves ;  and  if 
they  found  ultimately  that  the  Training  Schools  really  languished 
under  the  Revised  Code,  they  must  then  go  to  Parliament  again,  and 
tell  them  they  had  done  their  best  and  wanted  assistance."  No 
doubt,  as  Lord  Harrowby  points  out,  the  Training  Schools  would  be 
in  a  fair  position  to  claim  such  assistance  as  having  done  all  they 
could  to  meet  a  want  which  even  the  Revised  Code  recognises.  But 
a  fair  claim  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  ground  for  reckoning  on 
Parliamentary  aid.  It  must  be  backed  by  a  strong  party  and  a  loud 
voice.  And  we  hope  that  Lord  Harrowby  and  all  men  of  influence,, 
who  are  true  friends  of  the  progress  and  improvement  of  national 
education,  will  be  prepared  to  act  in  union  and  make  their  voice 
heard  at  the  right  time.  Meanwhile,  let  all  friends  of  Trainings 
Schools  wait  patiently  and  hopefully  the  result  of  the  present 
experiment.  Let  us  manfully  do  our  best ;  and,  even  if  we  are  not 
to  be  successful,  we  shall  not  be  without  conscience  and  credit,  and 
a  good  claim  upon  our  country's  consideration.  His  lordship 
proceeds  to  criticise  the  constitution  and  action  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  in  terms  which,  if  not  novel,  have  at  least  the 
virtue  of  truth.  He  says,  "It  had  always  been  his  chief  objection 
that  they  were  a  body  acting  arbitrarily  without  the  regulation  of 
Parliament,  and  without  any  definite  rules  of  action :  acting  by  sur- 
prise very  often ;  and  introducing  new  rules  of  action,  not  upon  con- 
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/elusions  formally  debated,  discussed,  and  approved  by  Parliament, 
but  upon  their  own  private  responsibility.  This  was  a  practice  which 
was  intolerable  in  a  great  public  body  of  the  importance  of  the 
Privy  Council.  He  did  think  the  question  required  early  inves- 
tigation, for  the  present  position  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  matter 
of  education  was  one  of  the  most  important  that  could  be  con- 
templated." 

The  subject  of  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  is  to  be  brought  forward  next  session  by  Sir  John  Pakington, 
as  he  stated  afterwards  during  the  same  meeting.  If  he,  or  any 
one  else  can  succeed  in  inducing  "My  Lords"  to  act  on  clearly 
denned  rules,  to  give  due  notice  of  any  changes  proved  to  be 
necessary,  and,  above  all,  to  lay  aside  the  system  of  the  "  greatest 
possible  distrust"  in  dealing  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  daily 
work  of  education,  it  will  be  no  small  achievement. 

Another  Parliamentary  friend  of  education,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Worcestershire  Union  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  has  been  speaking  of  the  continued  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  after  the  age  of  childhood.  He  points  out  how 
that  the  educational  movement  had  been  mainly  directed  to  teaching 
children  under  the  age  of  twelve,  and  had  scarcely  regarded  the 
education  of  children  after  that  age.  Many  persons  had  looked 
upon  Mechanics'  Institutes  as  a  superfluity — a  species  of  educational 
dandyism.  The  Committee  of  Council,  especially,  had  slighted  the 
efforts  made  to  promote  adult  education;  and,  though  led  to  take 
some  notice  of  them  lately,  they  had  determined  to  measure  their 
aid  to  night  schools  by  the  number  of  pupils  which  the  managers 
could  collect  together  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

Lord  R.  Cecil  would  earn  the  thanks  of  every  night  school  worker 
if  he  could  induce  the  Government  to  make  a  change  in  this 
particular.  We  know  that  there  are  two  difficulties  specially 
besetting  the  case — firstly,  that  all  night  schools  would  wish  for 
inspection  about  the  same  time,  and  secondly,  the  expense  which 
would  be  incurred  by  meeting  that  wish.  But  still  a  scheme  might 
be  devised  by  which  the  necessities  of  the  case  would  be  met.  If  a 
little  elasticity  were  allowed,  and  instead  of  H.  M.  Inspector  coining 
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himself,  persons  of  competence  and  character — magistrates,  clergy,., 
private  schoolmasters,  &c. — were  allowed  to  examine  and  report,  the 
difficulty  might  be  overcome.  Such  persons,  known  to  and  approved 
by  H.  M.  Inspector,  might  easily  be  found,  who,  from  the  desire  of 
furthering  adult  education  of  this  class,  would  gladly  undertake  and 
conscientiously  execute  the  duty.  His  lordship  proceeds  to  touch 
upon  the  alleged  decline  of  the  desire  to  educate.  He  had  heard 
from  the  vice-president  of  the  Council  that  the  education  movement 
was  palpably  on  the  decline,  and  he  had  seen  that  evening  a  state- 
ment that  the  applications  to  put  schools  under  inspection  had 
diminished  from  about  1350  schools  in  I860  and  1861,  to  350  in  the 
year  just  past.  In  reference  to  South  Staffordshire,  where  the  late 
strike  had  occurred,  he  had  heard  that  a  number  of  employers  had 
refused  to  continue  their  subscriptions  because  that  education  had 
not  done  a  good  work  in  the  minds  of  the  working  classes.  His 
lordship  then  proceeded  to  advocate  adult  education  as  a  means  of 
remedying  the  defects  of  early  education,  and  so  of  stopping  the 
decline  of  the  desire  to  educate. 

Education,  it  should  ever  be  remembered,  is  not  a  panacea.  True 
education,  which  trains  man's  reason  and  conscience  and  heart  to 
know  and  serve  God,  has  gone,  and  will  ever  go,  a  very  long  way  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  our  present  state.  Let  the  employers  of  South 
Staffordshire  consider  what  would  have  been  the  accompaniments  of 
the  late  strike  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  effects  which  education, 
with  all  its  imperfectness,  has  wrought  in  men's  minds  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  ! 

Let  the  promoters  of  true  education  bear  in  mind  their  real  work. 
There  will  never  be  any  decline  of  the  nation's  desire  for  that  real 
work.  The  present  fashionable  and  paying  results  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  may  in  time  come  to  be  thought  less 
important  than  they  are  just  now  considered  to  be.  But  the  drawing 
.out  of  the  latent  powers  of  the  child  or  the  adult  under  that  training 
which  leads  him  to  feel  and  acknowledge  his  duties  and  his  obligations 
towards  God  and  man,  will  never  fail  to  win  England's  favour  and  to 
make  sure,  if  sometimes  slow,  progress :  for  it  will  be  prospered  by 
Him  whose  work  it  is. 
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BEGINNING    TV  ORE. 


One  of  the  first  things  which  a  young  teacher,  fresh  from  his  Training 
College  finds  out,  on  entering  on  his  work  for  which  he  has  been  so  carefully 
prepared,  is  that  the  Model  School  of  the  College  is  precisely  the  school 
which  he  cannot  hope  to  imitate.  In  apparatus,  books,  maps,  fittings  of 
every  sort;  in  attendance  and  number  of  scholars,  in  teaching  power  and 
in  everything  else,  it,  we  may  assume,  was  as  good  as  perfect.  And  here  he 
is,  with  a  school-room  indeed,  and  some  attempt  at  the  machinery  with 
which  he  has  to  do  his  work;  but  how  different!  and  something  like 
the  chill  of  despair  begins  to  invade  his  heart  as  he  looks  back  upon  that 
admirable  talis  quails,  the  Model  School,  and  compares  it  with  this — 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr— as  a  schoolboy  might  compare  the  matchless  copper- 
plate at  the  head  of  his  copy,  with  that  same  copy  down  below.  I  can 
very  well  remember  my  thoughts  and  feelings  under  such  circumstances; — 
how  truly  magnificent  the  schools  looked  which  I  had  left  a  short  time 
before :  and  how  utterly— but  it  is  too  bad  to  vilify  the  old  place,  for  which, 
after  all,  I  very  soon  began  to  entertain  a  sort  of  fondness.  But  still,  I 
remember— being  then  at  that  enthusiastic  time  of  life  when  one  is  apt  to 
quote  poetry  on  every  occasion— I  could  not  help  repeating  to  myself— 

"  Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  Temple  shines  afar?"^ 

the  temple  being  made  to  stand  for  the  model  schools  aforesaid. 

Now  the  young  teacher,  left  in  this  condition  to  swim  alone,  or  sink,  as 
the  case  may  be,  naturally  begins  to  revert  to  what  he  has  learnt  of  the 
theory  of  school-management,  since  the  practical  model  is  too  perfect  to 
be  followed.  He  turns  to  his  note-book,  and  gets  an  idea  from  it  which  he 
didn't  know  it  contained,  viz.,  how  easy  it  is  to  stand  by  the  water-side  and 
describe  the  process  of  swimming,  how  the  leg  and  arm  should  be  put  forth 
and  drawn  in ;  and  yet  to  flounder  awfully  when  one  is  overhead. 

Yet,  don't  despair.  Go  rather  slowly  to  work  :  observe  things:  don't  be 
in  a  hurry  to  condemn  and  alter  the  ways  of  your  predecessor:  and  you 
will  soon  find  that  your  knowledge  and  practical  skill  gained  by  your 
college  course  will  enable  you  to  bring  in  gradual  improvements  without 
any  violent  change.  Of  course,  you  will  never  be  satisfied;  no  schoolmaster 
worth  anything  ever  is;  there  will  be  fifty  things  always  which  stand  in 
your  way,  and  all  you  can  do  is  to  cure,  or  partially  cure,  some,  and  endure 
the  rest,  as  everybody  else  has. 
But  it  is  a  miserable  difference !  A  little  village,  perhaps,  or  a  low  lane  in 
a  dirty  town,  with  a  wretched  looking  school,  and  a  lot  of  unwashed, 
unkempt  urchings  eying  you  suspiciously  as  one  whom,  of  oourse,  they 
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take  as  their  natural  enemy.  Not  a  creature  within  twenty  miles  who 
knows  or  cares  for  you.    And  your  old  college  chums,  where  are  they  ? 

"  All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces," 

scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  every  man  of  them  at  this 
moment  as  miserable  as  yourself.  It  is  very  cold,  and  the  school-chimney 
smokes,  and  there  isn't  one  of  the  hopeful  little  fellows  before  you  but  has 
a  blue  nose. 

So  the  first  day  goes,  and  you  retire  to  your  lonely  lodgings :  and  you 
drinkTyour  lonely  tea,  and  then  you  write  lugubrious  letters  to  friends  who 
are  at  the  same  time  writing  lugubrious  letters  to  you.  If  you  keep  a 
diary,  you  will  make  such  entries  in  it  as  will  make  you  roar  with  laughter 
when  you  read  them  in  after  times. 

For  every  winter  changes  to  spring.  You  will  soon  begin  to  find  a 
hundred  things  that  you  like;  and  as  to  the  fifty  which  you  don't  and  never 
will  like,  you  are  there  because  they  are.  In  the  first  place,  your  work— I 
mean  the  fact  that  you  are  obliged  to  be  at  work— will  bring  happiness. 
Employments  are  enjoyments— or,  at  least,  most  are.  One  wouldn't  like  to 
be  a  gin-horse,  going  always  the  same  unvarying  round— it  brings  about 
blindness :  nor  do  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  a  pointer  of  pins  and  needles 
one  fancies  it  would  induce  narrowness  of  mind.  But  your  work— be  it  in 
the  meanest  school  in  England— will  want  neither  variety  nor  breadth. 
Begin  to  study  the  character  of  your  boys.  What  an  endless  and  interesting 
study!  Of  course  you  will  have  those  capital  fellows  the  bad  boys;  noisy, 
rollicking,  up  to  and  leaders  in  every  sort  of  mischief,  the  life  and  spirit  of 
the  school,  and  the  best  fellows  in  the  world.  Every  one  of  them  is,  as  a 
study,  as  interesting  as  a  three  volume  sensation  novel.  They  will  be  a  great 
comfort  to  you,  if  "  life's  cares  are  comforts,"  and  will  give  you  a  deal  of 
trouble.  Don't  whip  one  of  them  unless  he's  a  sneak  (the  worst  character 
a  boy  can  be),  and  then,  I  think,  you  may.  Perhaps  you  will  have  a  cripple 
or  two,  or  some  delicate  in  health.  Study  them  well :  they  are  often,  as 
you  '.will  learn,  of  the  very  greatest  use  in  a  school,  bringing  out  the 
chivalrous  sympathy  of  some,  and  the  sweetest,  most  helpful  affection  of 
others.  The  deformed  are,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  study.  They  say, 
hump-backed  people  are  vain,  haughty,  fond  of  dress,  irritable  —  I  don't 
know  whether  that  is  so;  but  perhaps  you  will  take  notice  if  you  have  a 
chance.  In  my  experience  I  have  seen  that  club-footed  boys  have  always 
been  amongst  the  most  daring.  Cripples,  whose  general  health  is  good,  and 
who  are  obliged  to  wear  crutches,  are  often  capital  at  games,  and  are  fast 
runners.  I  have  never  had  but  one  blind  boy,  and  he  was  of  great  and  good 
influence  to  all  around  him.  A  deaf,  or  partially  deaf,  boy  influences  a 
school,  I  think,  in  a  different  way. 

I  mention  these  things  as  instances  of  interesting  study ;  but  I  should 
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not  omit  another  specimen  of  boyhood,  whom  I  am  sorry  to  say  you  are 
sure  to  meet  with— the  dull  boy.  He  is  ubiquitous,  and  will  be  sure  to  be 
with  you,  to  try  your  utmost  patience.  Be  tender  to  him,  and,  if  you  have 
only  a  limited  stock  of  that  most  valuable  scholastic  article  just  named- 
patience— perhaps  your  tenderest  way  will  be  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him.  You  will  find  it  difficult  to  sympathise  with  him  because,  you  see,  the 
peculiarity  in  him  is  that  he  has  a  thick  head,  which  you  never  had.  But 
let  me  ask  you  to  beware  how  you  commit  cruel  injustice  by  beating  him 
for  not  doing  what  he  cannot  do.  It  may  be  as  difficult  for  him  to  see  how 
many  times  9  will  go  in  81  as  for  you  to  find  the  differential  of  an  algebraic 
function;  as  impossible  for  him  to  tell  what  part  of  speech  "shady"  is  as  for 
you  to  construe  a  Greek  chorus  at  sight.  Have  a  manly  pity,  then,  for  a 
poor  child  whose  brain  can  move  but  sluggishly,  and  into  whose  dark  soul 
the  rays  of  knowledge  cannot  but  with  difficulty  enter,  accommodate  your 
giant  stride  to  the  little  stretch  of  his  poor  intellectual  legs.  You  will 
hardly  in  all  your  life  rise  to  a  higher  pitch  of  virtue,  than  when  you  stoop 
to  be  patient,  patient  for  ever,  with  a  boy  that  is  dull;  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  never  appear  a  nobler  sight  to  your  school.  I  have  spent  a  longer  time 
than  I  intended  on  that  dull  boy ;  but  I  hope  it  is  for  his  good,  poor  fellow, 
wherever  he  is. 

In  the  next  place— and  this  is  the  only  other  point  which  I  have  room  to 
touch  upon  in  this  paper— let  me  express  a  hope  that  this  study  of  boy- 
nature  will  lead  you  to  sympathise  with,  and  take  a  liking  to  the  boys 
themselves.  Woe  be  to  you  if  you  only  look  upon  a  boy  as  a  being  who  has 
a  faculty  called  memory  which  can  be  acted  on  through  the  muscular 
integument,  by  the  application  of  a  birch-rod.  If  that  is  your  philosophy  of 
education,  the  best  advice  for  you  is  that  given  to  George  Primrose— "avoid 
a  school  by  all  means":  but  if  you  look  upon  him  as  a  being  whose  whole 
nature  has  to  be  developed,  brought  out,  educed,  educated,  you  will  see  that 
a  sympathetic  love  for  him  is  the  chief  element  if  you  wish  to  succeed  in 
your  difficult  and  momentous  duty  to  him.  To  work  mainly,  or  even  much, 
through  fear  wont  do.  He  will  only  wrap  himself  up,  and  become  as 
impenetrable  as  a  hedgehog.    It  is  said  of  a  great  teacher  of  men— 

"  He,  whate'er  he  did, 
Put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  act, 
That  his  example  had  a  magnet's  force, 
And  all  were  swift  to  follow  whom  all  loved." 

May  the  same  be  said  of  you  as  a  teacher  of  boy?. 

J.  S. 
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Chap.  xi.  12.  The  disciples  understood  our  Lord  to  speak  of  a  natural  sleep,  which 
they  regarded  as  a  hopeful  sign.  16.  Die  with  Him.  Not  Lazarus,  but  our  Lord. 
This  saying  of  Thomas  is  full  of  nature.  It  brings  out  his  tendency  to  take  a  dark 
view  of  things,  joined  to  his  deep  attachment  to  his  Master.  47.  The  effect  of  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  increase  the  number  of  our  Lord's 
disciples,  and  on  the  other,  it  determined  the  Priests  and  Pharisees  to  take  active 
measures.  50.  The  words  of  Caiaphas  may  have  been  intended  to  express  an 
ordinary  sentiment :  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Holy  Spirit  would  seem  to  have 
made  him  an  unconscious  medium  to  utter  prophetic  truth,  so  far  honouring  his 
official  character. 

Chap.  xii.  1 — 9.  This  event  must  be  distinguished  from  that  in  Luke  vii. 
Burying.  Our  Lord  does  not  mean  that  he  did  so  consciously.  24.  We  learn 
first,  that  the  process  ol  corruption  is  necessary  for  the  starting  of  vegetable  life. 
Secondly,  as  the  corn  seed  reproduces  itself  indefinitely,  so  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  shall  secure  that  of  mankind.  Thirdly,  as  all  such  corn  seeds  were  developed 
from  the  one  sown,  so  Christ  is  our  resurrection  and  life. 

Chap.  xiii.  7.  What  J  do,  &c.  Though  this  promise  has  a  more  extensive 
meaning,  it  has  a  primary  reference  to  the  occasion.  Hereafter.  That  is  the 
course  of  God's  wise  providence.  8.  If  I  wash,  kc.  Our  Lord  here  refers  to  the 
spirituul  washing,  of  which  this  washing  was  the  emblem.  9.  Not  my  feet  only, 
&c.  This  verse  shows  Peter's  impetuous  character,  but  that  he  had  a  glimmering 
of  the  deepest  hidden  meaning  of  the  act.  10.  Needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet. 
The  allusion  is  to  a  brotherjsvhose  feet  on  returning  from  the  bath  after  entire 
immersion  would  be  soiled,  possibly  with  dust.  It  means  spiritually  that  the  cleansed 
disciples  of  every  age,  though  washed  in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  nevertheless 
become  soiled  in  their  contact  with  the  world.  The  two  great  lessons  we  learn  from 
this  incident  are,  firstly,  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  Saviour  for  ablution  after 
daily  contact  with  the  world ;  secondly,  the  duty  of  condescending  to  any  brotherly 
act,  however  mean.  33.  As  I  said  unto  the  Jews,  &c.  ■  See  ch.  vii.  34.,  viii.  21. 
-34.  Anew  commandment.  That  is,  one  which  summed  up  every  other.  Compare 
JEtom.  xiii.  10.  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  36.  Canst  not  follow  me  now. 
This  terse  should  reconcile  all  the  disciples  to  do  their  work  and  to  bear  their  cross, 
under  the  conviction  that  God  has  prepared  for  them  and  cares  for  them.  30.  Wilt 
thou  lay  down  thy  life  for  my  sake  f  This  verse  illustrates  v.  36.  Peter  was  not 
prepared  to  follow  Christ,  and  his  denial  proved  that  he  had  mistaken  himself,  and 
that  thtre  was  much  discipline  required  to  prepare  him  for  that  service. 

Chap.  xiv.  Commencement  of  discourse  after  Supper.  1.  Paith  a  remedy  for 
all  trouble  of  heart.  The  object  of  that  faith  is  Christ  equally  with  the  Father. 
Compare  ch.  xvii.  3.  2.  Heaven  presented  to  troubled  hearts  as  my  Father's  house, 
large  and  open  to  seeking  men.  Mansions-—  abiding  places.  To  prepare  a  place. 
Compare  the  Te  Deum— "When  Thou  hadst  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death, 
Thou  didst  open.the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers."  3,  "  Come  again."  i.e. 
personally  at  the  second  advent.    Receive  you  unto  myself— a  union  such  as  He 
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Tiad  put  before  them.  (xii.  26.)  See  how  the  bright  side  of  His^departure  is  made 
to  contrast  with,  and  to  expel  their  own  gloomy  views  of  it.  The  great  object  of  all 
His  work  was  this  receiving  His  Church  unto  Himself  in  His  glory.  4.  He  had 
spoken  of  His  death,  (vi.6'2.)  5.  Thomas  and  Didymus — Hebrew  and  Greek  names 
for  a  twin.  His  real  name  is  said  to  have  been  Judas.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
born  at  Antioch.  He  is  thrice  mentioned  in  this  Gospel  (xi.  16,  xx.  24- — 29, 
xxi.  2)  besides  this  passage.  His  name  occurs  again  (Acts  i.)  He  is  said  to  have 
preached  in  Persia,  Parthir,  and  Malabar.  His  tomb  is  said  to  have  been  shown  at 
Edessa.  6.  Christ  the  Life.  (Gal.  ii.  20  and  v.  19  here.)  No  man  cometh, 
.frc,  but  byme.  (Eph.  ii.  18.)  7.  Ye  know  Him  and  have  seen  Him.  We  under- 
stand God  ouly  through  Christ.  Henceforth — from  the  time  of  Christ's  being 
glorified.  8.  Philip  cf  Bethsaida.  (John  i.  43.)  He  is  connected  with  Nathanael 
and  Andrew  (chapters  vi.  and  xii.)  He  was  the  first  to  whom  our  Lord  said, 
"  Follow  me."  He  is  said  to  have  preached  in  Phrygia  and  Scythia.  9 — 11. 
Union  of  Father  and  Son  proved  by  the.  works  and  words  of  Christ.  Christ's  works 
claimed  credence  for  His  words.  So  should  ours.  12.  Greater  works.  Spiritual 
works  such  as  Peter  at  Pentecost.  And  all  spiritual  teachings,  eleansings,  and 
resurrections  of  souls,  of  which  miracles  wrought  on  men's  bodies  were  the  symbol. 
13,  14.  The  promise  to  prayer  lrngs  out  two  things.  (1)  The  unity  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  (2)  The  end  to  be  sought  in  nil  prayer.  The  glorifying  of  God  the 
Father  in  the  Son.  In  my  name— -as  authorised  by  me,  and  asking  in  my  stead 
what  I  should  ask  and  as  I  should  ask.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  well  as  the 
truth  that  we  ask  through  His  merits.  15.  Prayer  is  to  result  in  obedience.  Love 
is  the  ground  and  proof  of  obedience.  16.  Another.  Christ  had  been  a  Com- 
forter. In  1  John  ii.  1.  Christ  is  called  by  the  same  name  iu  the  original  Paraclete 
a  Comforter.  Comforter.  This  word  has  two  meanings:  (1)  A  strengthener  by 
means  of  exhortation,  &c.  (2)  An  advocate  interceding.  17.  Spirit  of  Truth. 
The  Spirit  who  is  Truth.  Divcllet/i— is  here  equal  to  shall  dwell.  The  present 
tense  is  anticipative.  18.  Comfortless  as  "  orphans,"  see  margin.  I  uill  come. 
Christ's  union  with  the  Spirit.  19.  Ye  see  me,  i.e.  at  Resurrection  literally;  and 
tpiritually  by  faith  throughout  the  whole  course  of  service.  20.  At  that  day.  This 
refers  primarily  to  the  Pentecostal  tffusion  :  ultimately  to  the  Day  of  all  days— the 
day  of  His  return.  21.  Hast — that  is — holds.  Keeps— that  is— practises.  22. 
Judas  the  brother  of  James.  He  is  the  same  as  Lebbu-us  and  Thaddasus,  and  the 
writer  of  the  epistle  of  Jude.  He  seems  to  have  thought  of  the  Messiah  as  a 
temporal  King.  23.  The  manifestation  is  made  only  to  and  through  love.  26.  An 
important  verse  showing  two  tilings.  (1)  The  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is 
also  again  and  again  brought  forward  through  all  this  discourse.  (2)  The  certainty 
that  the  Apostles  preaching  and  writings  declared  Christ's  true  teaching,  it  being 
the  result  of  the  inowelliug  of  the  Spirit,  that  they  should  be  taught  to  understand 
and  renumber  all  things  which  lie  had  said  to  them.  27.  Feace.  The  common 
Eastern  form  of  salutation  consecrated  by  Christ  into  a  legacy  of  power  and  comfort 
to  His  followers.  2fc>.  The  first  part  gives  a  reason  for  not  being  humbled.  The 
second  removes  all  ground  of  fear  through  His  exaltation.  Or  eater  than  1.  See 
the  Athanasian  Creed.    "  Inferior  to  the  lather  as  touching  His  manhood."    30. 
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The  prince  of  this  world  comeih  and  hath  nothing  in  me.  Satan  at  Gethsemane 
could  not  prevail.  3T .  Again  obedience  proves  love  (v.  15.)  Arise— probably  a 
rising  from  supper :  and  setting  out  towards  Gethsemane.  The  rest  of  the  discourse 
was  delivered  either  while  still  lingering  in  the  room,  or  walking  on  their  way. 

Chap.  xv.  1.  True  vine,  as  opposed  not  to  the  false,  but  to  the  typical  or  shadowy. 
The  archetypal  or  original  vine.  Christ.  2.  Purgeth,  i.e.  clears  away  superfluous 
wood.  3.  Clean.  (See  xiii.  10.)  4 — 8.  Union  with  Christ  and  danger  of  unpro- 
ductiveness strongly  shown  here.  The  fruitless  and  fruitbearing  are  both  branches 
of  the  Vine.  Christ  knew  that  Judas  was  among  His  followers,  and  alludes  to  such 
cases  in  the  words  of  v.  6.  "  If  a  man  abide  not  in  me,"  &c.  We  are  taught  by 
Christ  to  become  holy  outwardly  as  well  as  inwardly.  If  the  object  of  our  being 
grafted  into  the  Vine  is  to  be  attained,  we  must  abide  in  Christ  and  have  His  words 
abiding  in  us.  8.  Christ's  disciples  are  known  by  two  things  :  (1)  They  bear  much 
fruit.  (2)  They  glorify  His  Father,  not  themselves.  (Matt.  v.  16.)  9.  As 
expresses  the  measure  ef  Christ's  love  for  us.  10.  The  mode  of  fulfilling  the 
precept  in  the  close  of  the  verse  preceding,  11.  Christ's  great  object  our  joy  in 
His  joy.  (Compare  xvii.  13.)  13.  This  verse  does  not  run  counter  to  Rom.  v.  7,8, 
for  to  die  for  either  friend  or  enemy  is  the  greatest  proof  a  man  can  give  him  that 
his  love  is  true.  14.  Whatsoever — anything,  whatever  it  may  be.  16.  Ordained-^ 
simply  appointed.  17, 18.  Marked  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  and 
the  spirit  of  the  man  whose  heart  is  the  servant  of  the  prince  of  this  world. 
18 — 21.  Ignorance  of  God  in  Christ  the  cause  of  the  world's  hatred.  22.  No  cloke, 
no  excuse.  25.  "  They  hated  me  without  a  cause."  Probably  from  Ps.  lxix.,  in 
which  the  sufferings  and  rejection  of  the  Messiah  are  brought  forward.  26.  See 
Christ's  oneness  with  the  Father  by  comparison  with  xiv.  26. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES -ON  SHAKESPEARE'S  "HENRY  V." 


King  Henry  V.  was  born  at  Monmouth,  from  which  place  he  took  his  surname,  on 
the  9th  of  August,  1388.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  Bolingbroke,  Earl  of 
Derby,  afterwards  Duke  of  Hereford,  who  was  banished  by  Richard  II.,  and  after 
that  monarch's  deposition,  became  King  of  England,  A.D.  1399,  with  the  title  of 
Henry  IV.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  great  Cardinal  Beaufort.  On  the  accession  of  his  father  he  was  created 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  declared  by  act  of  parliament  heir-apparent  to  the  throne. 
In  1403,  he  took  part  in  the  battle  [of  Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  face  by  an  arrow.  Immediately  after  this  he  was  sent  in  command  of  the  army 
against  Owen  Glendower,  and  spent  some  years  in  carrying  on  the  Welsh  war.  So 
great  was  his  popularity,  that  his  father  removed  him  from  the  council  od  the  ground 
of  having  demanded  the  regency  during  his  illness  :  it  is  even  said  that  the  Prince 
was  suspected  of  aspiring  to  the  crown.  The  older  histories  speak  of  him  as  leading 
a  riotous  and  debauched  life  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  but  this  again  is  thought^ 
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by  others  to  be  irreconcileable  with  his  having  been  so  fully  employed.  HaUam 
says  :  <;  One  can  scarcely  understand  at  least,  that  a  prince  who  was  three  years 
engaged  in  quelling  the  dangerous  insurrection  of  Glendower,  and  who  in  the  latter 
time  of  his  father's  reign  presided  at  the  council,  was  so  lost  in  a  cloud  of  low 
debauchery  as  common  fame  represents.  Loved  he  certainly  was  through  life,  as  so 
intrepid,  affable,  and  generous  a  temper  well  deserved  ;  and  this  sentiment  was 
heightened  to  admiration  by  successes  still  more  rapid  and  dazzling  than  those  of 
Edward  III."  He  was  crowned  King  of  England  on  the  9th  of  April,  1413.  At 
this  time  France  was  in  the  most  miserable  condition.  The  imbecility  of  the  Fr  nch 
king,  andthe  consequent  struggles  for  power  between  theBurgundians  andArmagnacs, 
presented  a  temptation  which  the  ambition  of  Henry  could  not  resist.  He  therefore 
revived  the  claim  of  Edward  III.,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  concessions  which  were 
offered  him,  resolved  to  fight  his  way  to  the  sovereignty  of  France.  His  first 
campaign,  which  lasted  little  more  than  three  months,  was  signalised  by  the  capture 
of  Harfleur,  and  the  famous  victory  at  Agincourt,  Oct.  25,  1415.  In  July,  1417,  he 
again  embarked  for  France,  prepared  to  make  permanent  conquests  ;  and  one  fortress 
after  another  fell  into  his  hands.  He  took  Caen  by  storm,  and  there  wintered.  In 
the  spring  of  the  next  year,  the  fall  of  Cherbourg  and  of  Rouen  made  him  master 
of  the  whole  of  Normandy.  The  Burgundian  faction  now  came  Jorward  to  concede 
his  demands  ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Troyes  (May,  1420)  he  was  made  at  once  Regent 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  recognised  successor  of  Charles  VI.  By  the  same  treaty  he 
received  the  hand  of  Katharine  in  marriage,  and  two  days  after  set  out  for  the  siege 
of  Sens.  Having  taken  this  and  otherjtowns,  he  brought  his  bride  to  England  ;  but 
had  been  scarcely  a  month  in  the  kingdom,  when  he  was  recalled  to  France  to  repair 
the  losses  sustained  through  the  rashness  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
whom  he  had  left  Regent  in  .Normandy.  After  some  minor  successes,  he  besieged 
and  took  the  stronghold  of  Meaux — his  last  victory.  A  month  after  he  succumbed 
to  disease,  and  died  at  Vincennes,  August  31,  1422.  He  left  an  infant  son,  Henry, 
who  succeeded  him. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  the  third  son  of  Henry  IV.  In  Shakespeare's  Eenry  IV., 
Part  2,  he  is  called  Prince  John  of  Lancaster.  He  was  created  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  his  younger  brother  Humphrey  created  Duke  of  Gloucester,  iii  the  Parliament 
of  1413.  Shakespeare  makes  him  present  at  the.  Siege  of  Harfleur  (Act  III.),  and 
again  at  Agincourt  (Act  IV.),  and  l.istly  at  Troyes  (Act  V.)  ;  whereas  in  point  of 
fact  he  was  left  behind  in  England,  and  there  remained  during  the  whole  expedition, 
being  appointed  Regent  of  the  kingdom  during  his  brother's  absence.  When  Henry  V. 
was  dying,  he  advised  his  nobles  to  offer  the  Regeucy  of  France  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  if  lie  refused  it,  to  give  it  to  his  fair  brother  of  Bedford.  Bedford 
became  Regent,  and  to  strengthen  his  power  married  Burgundy's  sister.  In  1424, 
he  defeated  the  French  and  Scots  at  Vemeuil, — a  victory  which  was  held  in  those 
days  to  be  "  the  greatest  deed  done  by  Englishmen,  save  the  Battle  of  Agincourt." 
He  also  captured  Joan  of  Arc  at  Compiegne.    He  died  in  1435. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  the  fourth  mi  youngest  son  of  Henry  IV.  He  led 
the  middle  ward  at  Agincourt,  the  Duke  of  York  commanding  the  vanward,  and 
the  Duke  of  Exeter  the  rearward.    He  was  with   Henry  V.  when  he  died,  ;  nl  wat 
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left  by  him  Guardian  of  the  kingdom.  The  nobles  allowed  him  to  be  President  or 
the  Council,  with  the  title  of  "Protector  of  the  Realm  and  Church  of  England." 
Ambitious  and  obstinate,  he  weakened  the  government  and  sowed  dissension  amongst 
the  nobles,  but  secured  the  favour  of  the  people.     See  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI. 

Edward,  Duke  of  York,  commanded  the  vanguard  at  Agincourt,  and  was  slain  there. 
The  King  in  trying  to  raise  him  when  he  was  struck  down,  exposed  himself  to  a 
blow  from  the  Duke  d'Alenqon,  which  brought  him  to  one  knee.  Edward  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Edmund  Langley,  Duke  of  York,  the  son  of  Edward  III. ;  and  there- 
fore was  brother  to  Eichard,  E*rl  of  Cambridge,  the  conspirator. 

Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeter,  was  the.  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  Katherine 
Swynford,  and  was  uncle  to-  Henry  V.  Shakespeare  has  been  accused  of  an 
anachronism  in  not  calling  him  at  this  time  Marquis  of  Dorset ;  and  it  is  very 
generally  asserted  that  he  was  not  raised  to  the  Dukedom  until  1417.  Rut  Shakes- 
peare is  following  Holinshed,  who  states  that  the  creation  took  place  at  the 
Parliament  held  at  Leicester,  1414.  He  again  is  avowedly  following  Hardyug,  who 
speaking  of  that  year,  says  : 

"  Thomas  Beaufortl,  that  was  Earle  of  Dorcet, 
He  made  Duke  then  of  Excester  that  whyle  " — 
and  again  quotes  from  Walsingham  :  "  In  this  Parliament  [1417]  the  King  gave 
to  the  Duke  of  Excester  a  thousand  pounds  by  yeare,  .  .  .  and  had  the  same  grant 
confirmed  by  authoritie  of  Parliament,  insomuch  that  some  write,  that  in  this  Par- 
liament he  was  made  Duke  of  Excester,  and  not  before."" 

Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  was  second  son  of  Edward  Langley,  Duke  of  York, 
son  of  Edward  III.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  his  object  in  conspiracy  was  to 
set  the  young  Earl  of  March  (whose  sister  he  had  married)  on  the  throne,  with  the 
expectation  (which  whs  supported  by  certain  reasons)  that  the  crown  would  eventually 
come  to  himself  or  to  his  children;  but  that  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  it  was 
need  of  money  that  corrupted  him,  for  fear  that  his  brother-in-law  and  his  own  family 
should  be  included  in  the  sentence.  The  sentence  against  the  conspirators  did  not 
of  course  follow  their  arrest  quite  so  quickly  as  here  represented,  nor  did  Henry 
pronounce  it.  The  King's  command  for  the  investigation  was  dated  July  20.  They 
were  tried  at  Southampton,  August  2,  and  found  guilty.  Grey  was  immediately 
beheaded,  but  Cambridge  and  Scroop  having  claimed  to  be  tried  by  their  peers,  a 
court  was  assembled  under  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  which  again  found  them  guilty, 
and  they  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives  on  August  5.  Shakespeare,  however,  was 
following  Holinshed,  who,  after  giving  the  King's  speech  to  the  traitors — which 
Shakespeare  has  copied  almost  verbatim— says,  "And  so  immediately  they  were  led 
to  execution." 

Katharine  of  Valois  was  the,  youngest  child  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  and  his 
worthless  queen,  Isabella  of  Bavaria.  She  was  born  in  Paris,  Oct.  27,  1401,  and 
was  married  to  the  King  of  England,  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Troyes,  on 
Trinity  Sunday,  June  3,  1420.  Early  in  the  next  year  they  came  to  England,  and 
Katharine  was  crowned.  Some  twelve  months  after  the  death  of  Henry,  she  con- 
tracted a  secret  marriage  with  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  soldier,  on  duty  at  Windsor. 
This  union  was  concealed  some  years,  though  three  sons  were  bom.    When  the 
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secret  came  out,  she  was  placed  in  a  nunnery  at  Bermondsey,  and  the  children 
separated  from  her  by  an  order  in  council.  Her  death  happened  shortly  after,  and 
she  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Her  husband,  Owen  Tudor,  after  undergoing 
an  imprisonment,  was  made  keeper  of  the  royal  parks  at  Denbigh,  but  in  the  civil 
war  was  beheaded  at  Hereford,  by  the  Yorkists,  after  the  Battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross. 
Their  eldest  son,  Edmund,  was  created  Earl  of  Richmond,  by  Henry  VI.,  his  half- 
brother;  and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty,  leaving  by  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  Somerset, 
an  infant  son,  afterwards  Henry  VII. 

Act  I.  2.  Call  in  the  messengers  sent  from  the  Dauphin]  The  following  is  the 
order  of  events,  as  related  in  the  Play.  The  Archbishop  makes  his  speech  in  the 
King's  palace  in  London,  and  immediately  after  this  the  ambassadors  from  the 
Dauphin  enter  with  the  tennis  balls,  which  embassy  is  in  answer  to  Henry's  previous 
claim  to  some  certain  dukedoms  (Act  I.).  Then  the  conspiracy  is  discovered  at 
Southampton,  just  before  the  embarkation.  The  Scene  then  shifts  to  the  French 
King's  palace,  France  (Rouen  ?).  As  the  King  and  his  nobles  are  discussing  measures 
of  defence,  the  English  ambassador,  Exeter,  and  his  train  arrive,  and  inform  them 
that  Henry  was  already  footed  in  their  land  (Act  II.).  They  return  with  the  French 
King's  answer  to  Harfleur  (Chorus  to  Act  III.)  We  Dext  find  the  French  council 
sitting  at  Rouen,  Henry  has  passed  the  Somme,  and  they  send  Montjoy  to  ask  him 
to  pay  his  ransom  (Act  III.,  Scenes).  Montjoy  arrives  at  the  English  camp  in 
Picardy  after  the  fight  at  the  bridge,  which  the  Duke  of  Exeter  has  contested  and 
secured  (Act  III.,  Scene  6).  The  events  of  Agiucourt  follow  (Act  IV.) ;  and  finally 
the  King's  betrothal  at  Troyes.  The  real  order  of  events,  as  related  by  Holiushed, 
was  this  :  Henry  V.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  March  20,  1413.  His  first  Christmas 
he  spent  at  his  manor  at  Eltham.  In  the  following  Lent  he  '5  laic  at  Killingworth"  ; 
and  there,  early  in  April,  1414,  came  the  Dauphin's  merry  message.  The  last  day 
of  April,  1414,  he  summoned  his  Parliament  at  Leicester.  It  was  before  this 
Parliament  that  the  Archbishop  made  his  "  pithie  oration."  Here  also,  ambassadors 
came  to  Henry  from  the  French  King,  and  fram  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  praying 
for  help  against  each  other.  Immediately  after,  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of 
1414,  Henry  despatched  his  ambassadors,  the  Duke  of  Exeter  (just  created),  Lord 
Grey,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  next  year  he 
began  to  make  preparation  for  the  expedition.  The  Dauphin,  hearing  this,  sent 
(for  his  father  had  fallen  into  his  old  disease  of  frenzy)  the  Archbishop  of  Bruges 
as  his  ambassador,  who  passed  the  sea  at  Calais,  and  wstited  on  the  King  at  Win- 
chester. He  offered  him  "  a  great  sumrae  of  monie,  and  diverse  countries,  being  in 
verrie  deed  but  base  and  poore,  as  a  dowrie  with  tbe  Lady  Catharine  in  mariagc,  so 
that  he  would  dissolve  his  annie."  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  answered,  in  the 
name  of  the  King,  that,  "if  the  French  King  would  not  give  with  his  daughter  in 
mariage  the  duches  of  Aqaitaine,  Anjou,  and  all  other  seignories  and  dominions 
appertaining  to  the  noble  progenitors  of  the  King  of  England,  he  would  in  no  wise 
break  his  jouruie,  but  would  with  all  diligence  enter  into  France,  and  destroie  the 
people,  waste  the  countrie,  and  subvert  the  townes  with  blood,  sivord,  and  fire  till  he 
had  recovered  his  ancient  right  and  lawful  patrimonie."  The  expedition  was  not 
delayed,  but  started  "on  the  vigil  of  the  Asjumpcion  of  Our  Lady"  (Aug.  14, 1415). 
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Harfleur  was  then  besieged,  the  order  of  the  siege  being  committed  to  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  The  governor  of  Harfleur  sent,  on  the  feast  day  of  St.  Lambert 
(Sept.  17),  to  demand  a  truce  until  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  (Sept.  29).  Henry  gave 
them  until  Sept.  22:  but,  having  sent  for  succour  to  the  Dauphin  without  obtaining 
any  promise  of  help,  they  gave  up  the  town,  Sept.  21.  The  French  council  then 
assembled  at  Rouen.  Hearing  that  Henry  had  passed  the  Sorame,  which  he  did  by 
a  ford  at  Corbie,  they  determined  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  and  sent  Montjoy  with  a 
challenge.  Montjoy  returned  to  Rouen,  and  the  French  then  advanced.  Henry 
had  meantime  marched  from  the  River  Somme  to  the  River  Canche,  from  Corbie  to 
Hesdin,  35  miles  in  a  direction  N.W.  Here,  at  the  Canche,  was  the  fight  for  the 
possession  of  the  bridge,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Exeter  was  not  present.  This  was 
Oct.  22,  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  ol  Agincourt,  and  many  days  after  Montjoy's 
return  to  Rouen. 

Act  IV.  1.  1  Richard's  body  have  interred  new]  Immediately  on  coming  to 
the  throne,  Henry  gave  orders  for  Richard's  body  to  be  removed  from  Laugley  to 
Westminster,  and  himself  attended  as  chief  mourner  in  the  procession.  Fabyan 
says  :  "  Atter  a  solemn  terment  there  holden  he  provided  that  iiii  tapers  should 
brenue  daye  and  nyght  abont  his  grave  whyle  the  world  endureth;  and  one  daye  in 
the  week  a  solemne  Dirige,  and  upon  the  morrowe  a  masse  of  Requiem  by  note, 
after  which  masse  endyd  to  be  given  wekely  unto  pore  people  xi  s.  viii  in  pens,  and 
upon  the  daye  of  his  anniversary,  after  the  sayd  masse  of  Requiem  is  songe,  to  be 
yerely  distributed  for  his  soul  xxii  in  d." 

Act  IV.  3.  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland  was  not  at  Agiucourt,  but  had  been  left 
at  home  to  defend  the  marches. 

Act  IV.  5.  Holinshed,  copying  Halle,  expressly  says :  "  The  Dolphin  sore 
desired  to  have  beene  at  the  battell,  but  he  was  prohibited  by  his  father."  Shake- 
speare no  doubt  introduces  him  for  effect.  It  is,  however,  barely  possible  that  he 
may  have  confounded  him  with  Sir  Guischard  Dolphin,  Great  Master  of  France. 
At  all  events,  ihe  Dauphin,  in  this  Scene,  with  four  others,  resolves  on  throwing  his 
life  away ;  and  in  Sc.  8  two  of  these  four  are  returned  as  prisoners,  and  the  other 
two,  with  Sir  Guischard,  as  slain  :  so  that,  unless  Shakespeare  took  Sir  Guischard 
for  the  Dauphin,  the  Dauphiu  is  not  accounted  for,  but  is  still  missing. 

Chorus  to  Act  V.  The  expedition  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  Ireland  lasted  from 
April  15  to  Sept.  28,  1599.  By  this  passage  the  last  draft  of  the  Play  is  with  little 
doubt  to  be  dated. 

The  Emperor1 's  coming]  Holinshed  thus  speaks  of  it :  "In  this  year  (1416)  the 
Emperour  Sigismund,  coosine  germane  to  King  Henrie,  came  into  England  to  the 
intent  that  he  might  make  an  attonement  betweene  King  Henrie  and  the  French 
King,  with  whom  he  had  been  before,  bringing  with  him  the  Archbishop  of  Remes 
as  ambassador  for  the  French  King." 

Act  V.  1.  Brother  Clarence]  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  Play  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  should  not  be  one  of  the  dramatis  persona,  or,  at  least,  should  not  get 
more  than  this  slight  incidental  notice.  He  is  prominent  in  the  play  of  Henry  IV., 
where  the  King  speaks  to  him  as  the  brother  who  had  the  most  influence  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales.     We  inow  that  he  stood  high  in  his  brother's  estimation  after  he 
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became  king,  and  was  very  much  mixed  up  with  the  events  of  the  reign.  He  pre- 
sided at  the  council  of  peers  that  condemned  Cambridge  and  Scroop  to  death.  He 
commanded  nearly  half  the  array  at  the  siege  of  Harfleur,  having  his  camp  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  that  occupied  by  the  King's  division.  After  the 
fall  of  Harfleur  he  fell  sick,  and  was  licensed  to  return  home.  Here  he  should 
Tightly  have  been  left  awhile  by  the  chroniclers :  but  curiously  enough  Halle,  by  an 
obvious  slip  of  the  pen,  in  one  passage  gives  him  the  command  of  the  rearward  at 
the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  whereas  in  every  other  passage  the  Duke  of  Exeter  is 
spoken  of  as  having  held  that  post.  Holinshed  copies  down  this  blunder,  and  so 
the  "Duke  of  Clarence  is  generally  set  down  as  having  been  present  at  Agincourt, 
whereas  he  was  at  this  time  at  home  with  dysentery.  Considering,  therefore,  his 
personal  prominence  and  the  continual  recurrence  of  his  name  in  Holinshed's  pages, 
it  is  strange  that  Shakespeare  should  all  but  have  parsed  him  over. 


EDUCATIONAL    SYSTEMS    AND    PROGRESS    DURING    THE 
NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 


THE    INTELLECTUAL   SYSTEM. 

The  instruction  under  the  Monitorial  system  of  its  first  promoters  was  the  merest 
Tote.  It  consisted  chiefly  in  mechanical  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  this  fact,  now  that  there  is  a  tendency  under  recent  legislative 
action,  to  restrict  the  work  of  the  school  within  the  same  meagre  limits.  What 
were  the  results  attained  under  a  system  of  similar  restriction  P  That  they  were  not 
satisfactory  might  be  surmised  from  the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Wood,  Stow,  Grant, 
Shuttleworth,  Tate,  aud  many  others,  to  alter  or  add  to  the  existing  system,  or  to 
substitute  something  else  for  it.  But  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture.  Brougham's 
commission  of  1816,  Pillans'  letters,  and  the  earlier  reports  of  H.M.'s  Inspectors, 
have  placed  the  matter  beyond  dispute.  The  charges  against  a  system  that  only 
drilled  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  were,  amongst  others,  that  under  it 
progress  was  not  commensurate  with  the  labour  bestowed  ;  that  a  large  majority, 
after  years  of  attendance,  left  school  with  such  a  smattering  as  to  be  practically  of 
no  use  to  them  ;  that  the  stupidity  under  questioning  was  in  a  sense  appalling;  that 
intelligence  not  being  cultivated,  the  habit  of  reading  was  not  formed  ;  and  that  n 
many  cases  the  power  to  read  aud  write  acquired  at  school  was  subsequently  lost. 

The  first  innovation  on  this  state  of  things  was — keeping  a  monitorial  organisation, 
by  direct  culture  of  the  intelligence  chielly  in  connection  with  the  reading  lesson. 
The  success  attending  it  was  such  that  its  promoters,  distinguishing  it  from  the 
mechanical  reiteration  of  the  older  monitorial  schools,  termed  it  the  Intellectual 
.system.  Worked  out  by  the  disinterested  exertions  of  Mr.  Wood,  aud  made  kuown 
in  its  chief  features  by  the  enthusiastic  labours  of  Professor  Pillans,  as  well  as  at  a 
later  period  in  the  "  Account  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,"  it  rapidly  made  its 
way  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  advanced  here  by  the  fostering  care  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 
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I.  Its  Aims  and  Principlis. 

The  intellectual  system  originated  in  a  desire  to  improve  the  matter  and  methods 
of  instruction  of  the  elementary  school,  to  infuse  spirit  into  all  its  exercises,  and  to 
create  activity,  energy,  and  intelligence  throughout  the  classes.  To  accomplish 
these  things,  it  was  seeu  that  a  knowledge  of  child  mind  is  essential ;  that  the 
memory  must  not  be  the  only  object  of  culture,  but  that  other  powers  must  be 
brought  out,  such  as  perception,  imagination,  and  judgment;  and  that  regard  must 
be  had  to  the  fact  that  a  child  has  passions,  affections,  and  a  conscience,  if  his  co- 
operation is  to  be  secured  in  the  process  of  education.-  Also  the  special 
characteristics  of  childhood  must  be  borne  in  mind.  There  is  an  aversion  to  mental 
exertion  when  a  definite  object  is  not  before  their  mind]  but  they  possess  curiosity 
in  a  high  degree,  which,  if  properly  stimulated,  will  overcome  their  aversion  to 
mental  application  ;  they  delight  to  display  their  knowledge,  and  they  are  ambitious 
to  excel  their  fellows. 

Assuming  this  knowledge,  it  was  maintained  further  that  a  high  state  of  in- 
telligence and  intellectual  activity,  required  that  such  facts  and  principles  as  these 
now  to  be  enumerated,  should  be  constantly  acted  upon.  Both  teacher  and  pupil 
should  understand  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  that  the  path  is  rugged  and 
the  toil  laborious  ;  the  interest  of  the  pupil  should  be  excited  in  what  he  is  about, 
and  this  cannot  be  done  if  what  he  is  engaged  on  is  unintelligible  to  him  ;  all  real 
efforts  should  be  praised,  and  where  a  dull  child  finds  it  impossible  to  excel  others  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  excel  his  former  self;  as  far  as  practicable  the  inclinations 
and  capacity  of  every  child  should  be  studied  in  order  to  his  efficient  instruction  ;  in 
fixing  the  branches  to  be  acquired,  and  the  extent  to  which  pursued  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  probable  length  of  the  school  life  of  the  scholars  ;  and  all  the  school  should 
be  kept  intelligently,  actively,  and  constantly  employed. 

II.  The  Teacher. 

Increasing  attention  to  the  nature  of  education,  and  to  what  is  essential  to 
intellectual  and  moral  discipline,  made  apparent  that  a  great  mistake  had  bsen 
countenanced,  in  the  opinion  that  anyone  might  be  entrusted  with  conducting  a 
school ;  a  mistake,  similar  in  kind  but  more  deplorable  in  results,  to  that  which  gave 
operations  in  surgery  to  the  village  barber,  or  the  healing  of  disease  to  the  rustic 
herb  dealer.  Light  began  to  dawn  on  those  who  concerned  themselves  with  the 
subject,  that  a  being  of  such  complicated  structure  as  a  child,  and  such  a  noble  work 
as  its  training,  demanded  peculiar  qualifications  in  its  instructor.  This  increasing 
appreciation  of  the  dependence  of  educational  success  on  the  character  of  its  most 
active  agent  was  manifested  by  the  promoters  of  the  intellectual  sy>tem. 

Enthusiastic  devotedness  to  education  was  claimed  as  the  first  requisite  of  a  master 
of  a  school.  Success,  it  was  maintained,  depended  on  the  spirit  of  the  master.  Of 
the  school  he  was  to  be  the  life  and  soul.  What  he  was  his  school  would  become. 
His  enthusiasm  or  indifference  would  spread  through  every  class,  his  subordinates. 
and  pupils  would  unconsciously  imbibe  his  spirit.  And  the  hourly  work  would  be 
highly  invigorating  and  compassing  noble  ends ;  or  would  be  languid  and  evil  in  its- 
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results,  in  proportion  to  the  conception  the  master  had  of  his  duty,  and  his  devotion 
to  its  accomplishment. 

Another  step  in  the  right  direction  was  the  claim  that  the  instructor  of  others 
should  himself  be  well  instructed.  Eor,  apart  from  such  low  ground  as  that  a  man 
cannot  give  to  others  what  he  himself  possesses  not ;  there  are  so  many  difficulties 
met  with  by  the  young,  and  the  bringing  their  faculties  into  play  requires  so  much 
nice  skill,  that  it  is  only  the  man  with  large  stores  at  hand  that  can  successfully 
elucidate  and  remove  the  former,  or  who  is  himself  a  thorough  student  and  observer 
that  can  acquire  the  latter.  The  discipline  which  a  liberal  culture  gives  is  necessary 
to  enable  a  man  to  discipline  others.  No  control  can  be  had  of  child  mind,  no  right 
direction  given  to  its  powers,  there  can  be  no  awakening  of  an  inner  life,  and  no 
high  aspirations  excited,  but  by  one  who  has  been  the  subject  of  a  similar  culture  in 
an  eminently  high  degree.  Besides,  if  the  schoolmaster  is  not  a  well  informed  man 
with  a  disciplined  mind,  he  will  be  excluded  from  educated  society,  and  so  run  the 
risk  of  becoming  a  man  of  narrow  opinions  and  prejudices,— and  who  would  willingly 
commit  a  child  at  its  most  plastic  period  to  the  culture  of  such  a  one? 

"  Apt  to  teach  "  is  an  indispensable  qualification.  Long  practice  does  not  always 
confer  this  talent.  Many  witli  no  "  natural  gift  "  certainly  become,  by  study  and 
practice,  respectable  teachers,  yet  those  of  the  highest  class  owe  their  position, 
perhaps,  to  original  endowment.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  quality  whether  acquired  or 
original  is  essential  to  success.  One  who  has  this  aptitude  has  the  power  of  winning 
the  affections  even  of  the  dullest,  of  identifying  himself  with  his  scholars  so  as  to 
feel  their  difficulties — without  which  he  will  scarcely  use  right  methods  of  sur- 
mounting them — and  of  presenting  knowledge  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  most  likely  to  arrest  attentiou  and  produce  durable  impressions.  Such  a 
one  has  the  power  to  draw  out  what  the  pupil  knows,  to  make  him  thus  acquainted 
with  his  actual  state,  and  prepared  to  supply  with  interested  effort  his  deficiencies; 
he  has  also  ta:t  shown  in  adapting  himself  to  the  capacity,  inclination,  and  want  of 
each  individual  scholar. 

III.  Methods. 

Two  words  express  the  method  of  this  systpm— interrogation,  explanation.  The 
first  elicited  from  pupils  what  they  knew,  and  so  made  it  the  means  of  teaching- 
others  less  informed;  the  other  supplied  material  for  a  similar  process  in  subsequent 
lessons.  Thus  it  was  sought  that  nothing  should  be  communicated  until  the  learner 
had  made  an  effort  of  his  own  ;  the  principle  of  mutual  instruction  was  employed, 
and  the  process  often  became  one  of  teaching  the  childreu  to  work  out  results  for 
themselves,  instead  of  taking  information  simply  at  the  mouth  of  their  teacher. 

The  reading  lesson  was  the  great  instrument  of  cultivating  the  intelligence,  and 
may  certainly  be  taken  as  embodying  all  that  was  characteristic  of  the  system.  That 
a  child,  in  being  taught  to  read,  should  at  the  same  time  be  taught  to  understand 
what  it  reads,  is  so  simple  a  truism,  that  it  excites  surprise  that  its  necessity  should 
ever  have  had  to  be  insisted  upon.  Yet  it  was  the  startiug  point  of  Wood,  who  early 
realized  that  the  mechanical  part  of  reading  might  be  so  acquired  as  effectually  to 
prevent  the  habit  being  attained  ot  reading  with  attention  and  profit.     Without  such 
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a  habit  any  other  advantage  can  scarcely  be  deemed  an  adequate  result  of  the  labour 
demanded  in  the  acquisition  of  the  mere  mechanical  power.  Still  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  defend  the  practice.  This  was  done  by  urging  that  children  so  deal 
with  no  longer  found  their  reading  lesson  an  irksome  drudgery,  but  a  pleasant  employ- 
ment, the  result  of  which  was  greater  animation  and  energy  when  engaged  thereon ; 
that  as  the  children's  intelligence  was  quickened  by  this  process  their  progress  was 
more  rapid,  as  they  became  thereby  quick  to  perceive  and  strong  to  retain  the  matter 
of  their  lessons ;  and  that  even  in  the  mastering  of  new  words,  the  child,  who* was 
taught  to  gather  the  sense  as  he  read,  was  endowed  with  two  powers,  where  the  less 
favoured  pupil  had  but  one,  and  thus  was  more  likely  to  make  them  his  own  quickly. 

Exposition  of  reading  lessons  may  aim  to  give  such  a  general  command  of  the 
language,  and  such  a  habit  of  attention  and  thought,  as  will  enable  the  reader  to 
make  his  own  what  he  reads;  or  it  may  aim  at  producing  good  oral  reading,  or  what 
is  properly  the  "  art  of  reading."  From  the  attention  demanded  for  it,  it  would  seem 
that  the  latter  is  deemed  a  more  desirable  accomplishment  than  the  former.  Yet 
regarded  rightly,  surely  the  ability  to  make  a  book  one's  own  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance to  a  man  than  the  power  to  read  aloud  so  that  others  may  understand.  To 
be  able  to  read  aloud  with  intelligent  emphasis  and  expression  is  certainly  a  valuable 
power,  but  in  school  it  ought  to  be  secondary,  not  regarded  as  an  end,  but  rather  as 
one  of  the  tests  of  the  power  to  read  with  profit.  Wood  seems  to  have  formed  this 
opinion,  for  he  claim3  that  the  learner  shall  not  be  taught  simply  to  understand  the 
passage  before  him,  but  shall  get  a  general  knowledge  and  command  over  his  own 
language,  and,  not  to  be  mistaken  as  to  his  meaning,  he  draws  an  illustration  from 
parsing,  which  is  not  taught  that  the  learner  may  be  acquainted  with  the  sentences 
parsed,  but  that  he  may  have  power  to  deal  with  any  sentences. 

To  that  habit  uf  attention  while  reading,  to  which  is  due  the  power  of  appro- 
priating what  is  read,  there  must  be  added,  if  a  higher  discipline  is  sought,  the 
practice  of  carefully  weighing  what  is  read,  and  of  bringing  up  former  acquisitions 
for  its  elucidation,  confirmation,  or  rejection.  That  the  foundation  of  such  a  habit 
might  be  laid  in  school  it  was  thought  desirable  to  give  information  on  a  variety  of 
topics  such  as  the  passage  might  suggest,  or  its  full  examination  might  require. 
This  practice  was  occasiou  of  abuse.  Much  irrelevant  matter  was  often  introduced 
—especially  as  a  word,  and  not  the  subject  read,  often  suggested  the  topic  or 
remark. 

The  work  of  the  several  classes  presents  a  few  points  of  favourable  comparison 
with  the  system  which  this  hoped  to  supersede.  After  the  alphabet  was  acquired 
words  of  two  letters  took  the  place  of  Bell's  ba,  be,  bi,  bo,  bu,  and  were  presented  to 
the  eye  in  two  characters,  roman  and  italics,  by  which  it  was  found  the  eye  sooner 
acquired  the  power  of  recognizing  words.  Words  of  three  letters  followed,  arranged 
on  a  principle  which  was  thought  facilitated  their  acquisition.  Words  like  dry,  cry, 
spy,  the,  were  followed  by  such  as  act,  ink,  orb,  these  by  such  as  den,  men,  ten,  and 
these  by  such  as  die,  due,  dew.  This  course  passed  the  child  entered  on  books. 
Here  an  important  step  was  made  in  advance.  The  Bible,  hitherto  a  task  book,  was 
removed  from  its  degraded  position,  and  other  books,  interesting  in  matter  and 
.suitable  to  the  intelligence,  took  its  place. 
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In  the  method  of  working  a  reading  class,  apart  from  what  was  really  the  life  of 
the  system,  the  practice  of  spending  some  time  daily  in  explanation,  the  most 
remarkable  thing  was  the  immense  activity  engendered  by  the  practice  of  place 
taking.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note — probably  a  consequence  of  this  practice — 
that  on  no  account  was  spelling  allowed  during  reading.  It  had  a  distinct  time 
assigned  to  it. 

G. 


SOLUTIONS  OF  QUESTIONS  PROPOSED  IN  OCTOBER  NUMBER 
OF  "  THE  PAPERS." 


1.  A+B  +  C=A+2A+4A=180°.-.A=25°f 

Un?ta,i°=:'=£ 
2  2  s 

.-.  a=5o(l-tan2  tan  9) 

log  50  tan  A  tan  2A=log  50  tan  25 $  tan  51°£ 
=  log50  +  L  tan  25?  +  Ltan  51°f-20 
log  50  =   1-602O6OO 

L  tan  25f  =  9-6827098 

L  tan  51?  =10-0986170 

1-3833868 
log  24-176        1-3833841 

24 

18  =  1 

GO 
54  =  3 

.-.  a=50-24'l7613 
=25.82387 

b  =  a  9I"  2A=a-2  cos  A=2a-co3  25°* 
sin  A 

.-.  log  6=log  a  +  log  2  +  L  cos  25^  —  10 

loga=l-4120014  .-.  6  =  4653025-) 

log  2=   -3010300  o=25-82387  > 

L  cos  25*  =9.9547011  ,\  c=27,64588.J 

.-.  log  6=1-6677355 

but  log  46-530=1-6677355 
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2.  sin  A  _  17  _  a 
imTB  "~~ 1~5  ""  6 
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sin  B_l5_b 
sin  C       8       c 


160 
b 


I7_a 

8~~~ c 

a+b  +  c_40      8 
6        ~~ 15~~  3 

,\  5=60  c  =  32  a=68 

(s-b)(s-c)\  § 
s  (s— a)      ) 

20*48}  i_  j 


sin  A 
sin  C 


*      A 
tan-  = 


J80-125 


l=45°     A=90c 


sinB  =  h  -1-  ='8823539 
a      17 


=  sin  61° 

55' 40"  nearly 

/.  B=61°  55'  40" 

C  =  28°  4' 20" 

.  A  =  93°05'    a=980 

J  +  c=1216 

b  +  c  _  sin  B-f-sin  c 

A        B  —  c 

2  cos  -  cos  — — 
2             2 

a              sin  A 

o    •     A         A 

2  sin  -  cos  — 
2         2 

B-c 

cos  — — 
2 

B  +  c 

cos-^- 

...cosl^  =  ^±csinA 
2            a           2 

i±_c=90o-A 

•.  L  cos  B~  c  =  log  1216 -log  980 -fL  sin  46°  32'  30' 

it 
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log  1216  =  3-0849336 
L  sin  46°  32'  30"=9-8608616 


12-9457952 
log  980=  2-9912261 


9-9545691 
but  L  cos 25°  46'=  9-9545184 

507 
PP=45" 

.\  5^-?  =  25°46'45" 
2 

?-±-C  =  43o27'30" 
2 

.-.  B=69°  14'  15" 

C=17°  40' 45" 

6_qsin  69°  14'15"_ 

'  sin  93°  15'       ~~ 

log  a  =  2«3912261 

L  sin  69°  14' 15"  =  9  9708385 


L  sin  93°  15' 

12-9620646 
=  9-99930O9 

but  log  917*33 

2-9627637 
=   2-9627622 

15 

14  = 

3 

10 
10  . 

=  2 

.-.  b  =  917*3332 
c  =  298-1668 
a  =  980- 


THE   DEATH   OF   MR.  DAVID   STOW. 


All  true  frieuds  of  Education  knew  of  Mr.  Stow  and  his  labours,  and  will 
be  interested  in  the  following  communication  which  we  have  received  con- 
cerning his  removal  to  his  rest  and  reward  :— 

Glasgow,  15  Nov.,  1864. 
Sir, — As  your  valuable  f  Monthly  "  has  all  along  associated  itself  with   the 
principles  and  features  of  the  "  Training  System,"  I  am  sure  that  many  of  the 
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teachers  throughout  England  will  sympathise  in  the  loss  the  country  has  sustained 
hy  the  death  of  David  Stow.  He  was  the  founder  of  tf  at  system  of  education  which 
had  for  its  object  the  training  of  the  whole  man,  physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally.  Before  Training  Colleges  were  instituted  in  England,  the  Glasgow  Normal 
Seminary  received  annually  many  students  from  the  South,  to  be  trained  there,  and 
who  carried  back  with  them  that  system  which  spread  itself  so  much  over  the  country 
and  in  the  colonies.  I  don't  intend  to  trespass  on  your  valuable  space,  but  only 
suggest,  as  I  have  no  doubt  I  have  been  anticipated,  that  some  of  your  abler  cor- 
respondents will  furnish  us  with  a  sketch  of  the  valuable  labours  of  this  truly 
philanthropic  man. 

PHILOS. 

Our  readers  will  find  in  our  new  Number  for  January,  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  late  Mr.  Stow,  by  one  of  his  former  pupils ;  and  a  paper  on 
the  chief  features  of  his  system  of  training,  successfully  pursued  at  Glasgow,, 
by  another  of  his  pupils.  Meanwhile,  we  extract  the  following  notice  of 
Mr.  Stow  from  the  Glasgoio  Morning  Journal  : — 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  David  Stow,  which  took 
place  on  Sabbath  at  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  Pew  men  of  modern  times  have  lived  to  such  good  purpose  as  Mr.  Stow, 
and  few  have  done  so  much  substantial  work — v.ork  that  will  survive  and  continue 
to  bring  forth  most  precious  fruit  for  ages  to  come.  Educated  for  a  merchant,  he 
might,  like  so  many  others,  have  run  an  honourable  career  of  successful  industry, 
and  departed  without  leaving  his  mark  behind  him.  But  it  was  his  good  fortune  to 
be  brought  in  early  manhood,  under  the  inspiring  spell  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  at  that 
time  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  and  labouring  with  all  the  lofty  earnestness  of  his 
nature,  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  good  of  the  masses  in  Glasgow.  As  he  listened 
to  the  burning  words  of  that  great  home  missionary,  the  young  man,  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  endowed  with  rare  intuitional  powers,  felt  his  spirit  burn  within  him,  and  desired 
some  field  on  which  to  expend  his  youthful  energies.  It  was  his  lot  to  pass  daily 
through  the  Saltmarket  in  going  to  and  returning  from  his  place  of  business,  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  here  was  a  field  inviting  enough  for  the  exercise  of  his 
talents.  He  commenced  a  Sabbath  School,  and  this  was  the  turning  point  of  his 
history.  Like  many  others,  he  had  had  no  experience  in  the  work,  but  had  to  carve 
out  a  path  for  himself.  He  was  net  long  in  seizing  hold  of  a  great  principle,  which 
he  saw  thwarted  and  rendered  almost  nugatory  all  his  efforts.  This  was  the  sympathy 
of  number?.  His  scholars  were  under  his  influence  only  for  a  very  short  time  on. 
Sunday,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  vteek  they  were  exposed  to  the 
contaminating  influence  of  their  associates,  who  were  more  powerful  for  evil  than  he 
was  for  good.  In  these  efforts  he  made  what  was  to  him  another  discovery.  He 
observed  that  in  nature  a  knowledge  of  a  thing  precedes  the  knowledge  of  its  sign, 
but  that  in  actual  practice  this  was  well  nigh  forgotten,  and  that  the  education  of 
that  day  consisted  mainly  in  a  knowledge  of  words,  little  attention  being  paid  to  that 
which  these  words  represented.  It  would  take  up  too  much  of  our  space  to  detail 
with  any  minuteness  the  various  steps  in  which   he  was  led  to  consider  the  whole 
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question  of  education.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  order  to  illustrate  his  principles,  a 
school  was  opened  in  the  Drygate,  the  object  of  which  was  to  reJuce  to  practice 
those  views  which  he  had  been  led  to  form  regarding  what  ought  to  be  the  great  end 
and  aim  of  education.  This  he  held  to  be  the  physical,  iutellectual,  and  moral 
training  of  the  child — a  truth  at  that  time  dimly  apprehended,  but  now,  mainly 
through  his  labours,  accepted  as  an  axiom  in  education.  His  views  have  since  been 
given  to  the  world  in  various  publications— the  chief  of  which,  his  "  Training  System," 
has  passed  through  several  editions,  and  contains  a  full  development  of  the  principles 
which  he  strove  so  earnestly  to  inculcate  on  the  public  mind.  But  a  new  difficulty 
soon  met  him.  Not  only  was  it  necessary  to  train  the  children ;  he  found  that  it 
was  also  necessary  to  train  the  teachers.  Up  till  his  time  no  means  for  such  training 
existed.  Convinced  that  no  good  could  come  from  mere  school  organisation,  where 
there  was  not  a  trained  and  fully  equipped  master  to  infuse  life  and  spirit  into  the 
whole,  he  set  himself  to  devise  means  whereby  teachers,  like  the  members  of  other 
professions,  might  be  trained  for  their  work.  The  result  was  the  establishment  of 
the  first  Normal  School  in  Great  Britain,  from  which  many  thousands  have  gone 
forth  imbued  with  his  spirit  and  his  principles,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  education 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  At  the  time  of  the  Disruption,  Mr.  Stow  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  Free  Church,  and  in  1845  the  Normal  School  was  declared  to  be  the 
property  of  the  Establishment.  A  new  building  was  erected,  and  continues  in 
vigorous  operation,  thronged  with  scholars  and  students,  to  whom  the  announcement 
of  Mr.  Stow's  death  was  like  that  of  the  loss  of  a  personal  friend. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  Mr.  Stow's  influence  on  the  education  of  his  country. 
The  late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  has  declared  that  all  the  improvements  in  education 
that  of  late  years  have  appeared  in  England  worth  mentioning,  cau  be  easily  traced 
to  the  Glasgow  Normal  School.  The  same  holds  true  of  Scotland,  and  a  large 
portion  of  that  higher  and  loftier  aim  which  has  been  infused  into  our  modern 
education,  and  of  that  breadth  and  earnestness  which  characterise  it,  can  be  directly 
traced  to  Mr.  Stow.  And,  as  time  rolls  on,  this  influence  will  be  more  and  more 
acknowledged,  and  men  will  come  to  see  that  few  have  been  such  benefactors  of  their 
country  as  he  to  whose  memory  we  pen  these  lines. 

His  remains  were  interred  on  Friday,  the  11th ;  and  the  funeral  was 
attended  by  the  Directors,  Teachers,  and  Students  of  the  Seminary,  as  well 
as  by  other  teachers  residing  in  the  city,  and  many  personal  friends. 


itoto  af  n£mU. 


Spelling  and  Dictation  Class-Booh,  with  Etymological  Exercises  (Constable's 
Educational  Series).  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. — The  precise  purpose  of  this 
work  is  thus  stated— "The  compiler  of  this  Chsg-boek  ha« aimed  above  all  things 
at  judicious  omission.  He  has  had  in  view  the  collecting  together  in  a  classified 
form  of  all  the  more  difficult  words  in  common  use.     Words  difficult,  but  rarely  met 
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with  by  the  ordinary  reader,  are  better  learned  as  they  occur  in  the  course  of  reading; 
and  after  the  pupil  has  obtaiped  au  accurate  knowledge  of  the  great  mass  of  words 
that  occur  in  daily  conversation,  in  newspapers,  and  in  current  literature.  It  is 
presumed  that  the  pupil  into  whose  hands  this  book  is  put,  has  already  been  accus- 
tomed to  spell  from  his  daily  lessons  for  some  years,  and  also  to  write  simple  sentences 
from  dictation.  He  will  find  here  a  revisal  of  the  knowledge  required,  and  a  test 
and  extension  of  it." 

In  addition  to  classified  lists  of  difficult  words,  there  is  rather  a  large  section  on 
Etymology.  In  the  second  part,  there  are  miscellaneous  dictation  exercises,  forms 
of  letters,  words  mis-spelt  by  candidates  for  the  civil  service,  &c. 

So  far  as  elementary  schools  are  concerned,  there  is  little  chance  of  their  pupils 
becoming  possessed  of  such  a  class-book  as  this.  But  for  teachers  in  these  schools, 
these  spelling  and  dictation  exercises  will  be  found  a  valuable  addition  to,  or  even 
substitute  for,  any  book  of  the  same  class  they  may  now  be  using. 

School  Class-Book  of  Arithmetic  Part  II.  By  Barnard  Smith,  M.A.  Mac- 
millan  and  Co. — This  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  arithmetic  includes  fractions,  roots,  and 
the  metric  system.  The  arrangement  shows  a  good  method,  the  examples  are 
numerous  and  skilfully  framed,  and  the  explanations  of  the  rules  are  clear  and 
sufficient.  The  answers  to  the  examples  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  may 
therefore  be  separated  by  those  teachers  who  think  that  plan  to  have  special 
advantages. 

History  and  Present  State  of  the  British  Empire.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
Extended.  W.  and  R.  Chambers.— -The  present,  edition  of  the  "  History  of  the 
British  Empire"  is  a  great  improvement  on  its  predecessor.  The  matter  is  increased 
in  quantity,  and  arranged  after  another  and  better  fashion.  Passing  lightly  over  the 
facts  less  interesting,  the  writer  was  enabled  to  dwell  more  fully  on  those  points  of 
our  history  deemed  the  more  important,  and  yet  he  has  not  exceeded  the  limits 
assigned  to  an  elementary  work.  This  plan  has  made  the  book  by  far  the  more 
readable,  but  has  at  the  same  time  rendered  it  less  adapted  for  young  students,  who 
are  compelled  by  the  different  boards  of  examiners,  to  read  a  good  deal  of  what  is 
dry  and  uninteresting. 

The  principal  defeet  in  this  work  is,  the  unusual  brevity  with  which  the  earlier 
part  of  our  history  is  treated — in  fifty  pages,  it  is  attempted  to  bring  down  the 
history  of  the  three  kingdoms,  from  their  first  settlement  to  the  accession  of  Henry 
the  Seventh.  On  the  other  hand,  this  work  has  a  first-rate  section  on  the  present 
state  of  the  British  Empire,  so  good  indeed  is  it,  that  you  would  fail  to  find  its  equal 
in  any  work  likely  to  fall  in  the  way  of  school  boys. 

Epitome  of  the  Life  of  Our  Blessed  Saviour*  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Smith,  M.A. 
Rivingtons.  "  This  epitome  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Holy  Gospels. 
By  tracing  the  outlines  of  the  narrative  distinctly,  it  becomes  more  evident,  how 
sure  are  the  foundations  on  which  the  Christian  faith  stands,  and  more  easy  to 
realise  the  full  import  of  the  narrative,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  constituent  parts. 
In  this  way,  a  work  even  of  small  dimensions  may  be  of  some  service,  it  is  hoped, 
amid  the  controversies  of  the  day,  in  assisting  to  check  the  insidious  tendencies  of 
scepticism.    The  best  of  all  answers  to  objections  against  the  accuracy  of  this  or 
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that  point  of  detail  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  because  it  exposes  most  palpably 
the  irrelevancy  and  futility  of  such  objections,  is  a  firm  appreciation  of  the  Gospel 
as  a  whole,  and  of  the  glorious  truths  there  recorded,  and  providentially  transmitted 
to  latest  generations  in  the  faithful  custody  of  the  church." 

This  "Epitome"  belongs  to  a  class  of  elementary  books,  which  is  still  a  small 
one.  Of  Outlines  and  Abridgements,  we  have  a  superabundance,  but  the  attempt  to 
cram  too  much  into  them  destroys,  to  a  considerable  degree,  their  value.  The  work 
before  us  is  really  a  very  good  analysis,  based  upon  the  chronology  of  the  Gospel 
History  ;  full  enough  for  its  purpose,  but  no  more,  even  though  the  notes  be  included. 
"What  the  skeleton  map  is  to  the  beginner  in  geography,  such  is  this  "Epitome"  to 
the  young  student  of  the  Gospel  Narrative.  In  both  cases,  a  few  hours  careful 
work  will  leave  a  clear  and  abiding  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  learner,  of  the 
main  features  of  his  subject  of  study,  and  will  by  so  much  facilitate  all  his  after  work. 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  as  highly  of  the  method  of  this  work  as  of  its  matter, 
for  really  the  value  of  a  skeleton  analysis  depends  nearly  as  much  upon  the  former 
as  upon  the  latter. 

The  New  Standard  Primer ;  or  the  Easy  Hornbook.  By  J.  S.  Laurie. 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. — There  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  the  merits  of  this 
book.  The  type  is  perhaps  too  small  for  a  first-baok  ;  it  is,  however,  of  a  very  clear 
character.     The  matter  and  illustrations  are  alike  good. 

The  Pilgrim' s  Progress.  By  John  Bunyan.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  aud  Co.— It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  a  word  in  commendation  of  this  celebrated  English  classic.  The 
present  edition  is  respectably  got  up,  and  slightly  illustrated. 


(Kflmspntana 


Kingsdon  House,  Harlow,  Nov.  9,  18C4?. 
Sir,— I  am  vyy  sorry  that  II.  E.  forgets  that  "The  Papers  for  the  Schoolmaster  " 
gives  great  help  and  encouragement  to  teachers  in  Private  as  well  as  National 
School.  It  has  greatly  assisted  teachers  in  such  school.  The  Lecture  Room  Notes 
have  done  great  service.  If  such  a  change  as  II.  E.  contemplates  is  introduced,  where 
will  uncertificated  masters  find  help?  The  paper  will  be  comparatively  useless  to 
such,  when  compared  with  the  help  now  afforded ;  and  I  doubt  whether  a  great  many 
certificated  roasters  would  not  feel  a  great  loss.  No  doubt  some  changes  would  be 
beneficial  to  all  parties ;  but  in  event  of  any  great  changes  being  made,  I  hope  those 
who  have  not  had  such  "opportunities"  aa  H.  E.  will  uot  be  forgotten. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

J.  P. 
P.S. — I  have  just  been  requested  to  enquire  if  the  notes  on  the  Acts  will  be 
continued. 
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Sir, — I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the  "  Papers  "  from  their  commencement,  not 
only  because  they  emanated  from  Cheltenham,  were  connected  with  its  Training 
College,  and  edited  by  so  able  and  zealous  a  friend  of  education  and  the  teacher  as 
Dr.  Bromby ;  but,  because  they  have  always  strictly  adhered  to  their  design  of  giving 
"practical  help  to  teachers  in  elementary  schools,"  and  uniformly  supported  them 
and  their  cause. 

It  is  this  fixed  purpose  which  makes  teachers  value  the  "  Papers,"  and  look  upon 
it  as  essentially  "  The  Schoolmasters'  Paper  j  and,  as  long  as  it  maintains  its 
efficiency,  they  will  support. 

I  heartily  concur  in  several  of  the  points  so  ably  put  forth  by  your  correspondent 
H.  E.,  in  your  November  number,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  the  exclusion  of 
the  Christmas  Examination  Questions,  as  they  are  useful  to  the  student  in  self- 
examination,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  his  old  friends  use  them  so.  They 
are  also  useful  to  those  who  have  pupil  teachers.  Besides  I  see  no  use  in  waiting 
three  or  four  months  for  "  My  Lords"  questions,  when  they  begin  to  be  printed  at 
once  in  the  u  Papers."  But  I  think  thay  might  be  printed  in  smaller  type,  thus 
taking  up  less  room,  and  be  the  sooner  disposed  of. 

The  aid  which  the  "  Papers  "  have  given  to  those  seeking  to  improve  themselves 
cannot  be  fully  expressed ;  but  I  am  sure,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  it  has  been 
much  appreciated.  Sufficient  space  should  be  allotted  to  those  desiring  help  in  the 
.solution  of  difficulties.  Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  send  to  the  "  Papers," 
.and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  every  facility  will  be  afforded  them. 

With  the  exception  of  the  National  Society's  Monthly  Papers,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  "  Papers  for  the  Schoolmaster  "  is  the  only  reliable  channel  within  the 
reach  of  the  teacher,  where  he  can  hope  or  expect  to  find  assistance.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  every  class  of  teachers  being  considered  as  far  as  possible. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  teachers  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  Papers  will  do 
their  best,  not  only  to  increase  its  circulation,  but  aid  and  assist  each  other  by  for- 
warding contributions  to  its  columns. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  H; 


Garston,  near  Liverpool.  Nov.  4th,  1864. 

Sir, — In  this  month's  "  Paper  "  you  wish  for  opinions  respecting  the  publication 
by  you  of  the  Christmas  Questions. 

I  am  not  altogether  willing  to  see  them  omitted,  as  I  think  "  Papers  for  the 
Schoolmaster"  can  consistenly  publish  them.  But,  though  I  agree  with  H.  E.  in 
his  first  idea,  I  think  also  that  space  might  be  gainedjn  printing  the  questions  by 
leaving  out  such  directions  as  "  Time  allowed,"  "  Questions  to  be  answered,"  &c,  &c, 
which  most  schoolmasters  know,  and  printing  them  with  their  heading  only.  A 
good  specimen  of  this  is  given  on  page  180  (September,  1864). 
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This  being  impossible,  I  then  vote  for  their  entire  rejection ;  1st,  for  the  reason 
given  by  H.  E.,  and  2nd,  because  we  seldom  have  them  completed  till  nearly  twelve 
months  after  date. 

Having  given  you  my  opinion  I  should  properly  conclude ;  but  having  been  "  a 
subscriber  from  its  commencement,"  you  will  perhaps  pardon  me  for  offering  at  the 
present  time  one  or  two  suggestions,  intended  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  our 
"  Papers." 

I.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  Commence  the  volumes  in  January  ? 

II.  Could  you  complete  entirely  the  series  of  "  Lecture  Room  Notes  "  within  the 
volume  or  year  (January  to  December).  For  instance  :  Supposing  the  whole  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  to  be  the  year's  subject,  we  liave  as  yet  "  Notes  "  up  to  Chapter  X. 
(inclusive)  only.  There  is,  therefore,  little  chance  of  their  completion  this  year, 
which  I  would  wish. 

III.  The  publication  of  questions  given  at  pupil  teachers'  examinations.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  the  co-operation  of  teachers  themselves. 

Your  obedient  servant  and  well  wisher, 

J.Dv 


Frenchie,  Fife,  Nov.  17th,  1864?. 

Sir, — I  cordially  agree  with  the  remarks  of  H.  E.  in  last  number.  More  than  two 
years  ago  I  suggested  that  the  publication  in  the  "  Papers  "  of  the  questions  sent  for 
the  Christmas  Examinations  should  be  discontinued,  but  though  ray  letter  on  that 
subject  was  inserted  at  the  time,  no  further  notice  seemed  to  be  taken  of  it.  I  am 
aware  that  several  of  your  readers  in  this  quarter  hold  the  same  views  as  H.  E. 
regarding  the  insertion  of  the  questions.  They  consider  that  the  space  occupied  by 
them  might  be  filled  up  with  far  more  useful  matter.  Besides,  these  questions  are  to 
be  obtained  every  year  in  a  collective  form,  and  a  simple  notice  at  the  time  of  their 
publication  would  be  sufficient  to  draw  the  attention  of  teachers  towards  them. 
Solutions  of  the  more  difficult  among  them  might  still  be  given ;  also  specimen 
modes  of  working  them,  as  they  are  always  of  great  service  to  students  and  young 
teachers. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  E. 


Give  an  analysis  and  paraphrase  of  these  lines,  and  parse  the  words  in  italics  :  — 
Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind 
Why  have  I  stray'd  from  pleasure  and  repose 
To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows P 
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In  every  government  though  terrors  reign, 
Though  tyrant  Kings,  or  tyrant  laws  restrain, 
How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part  which  laws  or  Kings  can  cause  or  cure  ! 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consign' d 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find  : 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 
The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Lamien's  bed  of  steel, 
To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known, 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience  all  our  own. 

Goldsmith's  "  Traveller,"  for  the  next  Christinas  Examination. 


MERITUM. 


fitatimwl  JnMIipue. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  DISTRICT  ASSOCIATION   OF  CHURCH  TEACHERS. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  12th  ult.,  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  in  St.  Thomas'  School.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  Forster,  of  St. 
John's  School,  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  Treasurer's  and  Secretary's  reports 
were  read.  The  balance  sheet  of  the  former  showed  a  surplus  of  £1  10s.  in  favour 
of  the  Society.  The  Secretary's  report  stated  that  during  the  past  year  the  number 
of  members  had  increased,  and  that  the  meetings  had  been  attended  more  numerously 
than  in  former  years.  It  also  referred  to  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Moncreiff, 
H.M.'s  Inspector  of  Schools,  to  the  south  of  Eugland,  and  to  the  kindly  esteem  with 
which,  during  his  connection  with  them,  he  had  come  to  be  regarded  by  Church 
teachers  in  the  northern  counties.  Both  reports  having  been  adopted,  the  efficers 
fo»  the  past  year  were  re-elected.  Mr.  Elliott,  Lamesley,  as  president ;  Mr.  Forster, 
as  treasurer  j  and.  Mr.  Mitcheson,  as  secretary.  On  the  conclusion  of  business  the 
members  and  their  friends  took  tea  together,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
in  social  amusement. 


